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PREFACE 


WE know Talleyrand the Bishop, Talleyrand the deputy 
of the Constituent Assembly, Talleyrand the diplomatist, 
the Grand-chamberlain, the Minister, and head of the 
provisional government, Talleyrand the courtier and 
statesman, but Talleyrand the private man is compara- 
tively unknown. Yet it would be interesting, if only for 
the sake of the conflicting sentiments which he inspired, 
to be admitted to intimacy with a man the faithful 
affection of whose friends, kindred, and servants, equalled 
the bitter hatred with which some of his political partners 
have pursued him even beyond the grave. 

The object of these essays, which I now present in 
volume form, is to cast a glance upon the private life of 
Talleyrand. I have followed him to England and 
America, while he was an émigré. I have set forth his 
attempts to throw off the Episcopal character and be- 
come a simple layman; and I have endeavoured to dis- 
entangle the tmbroglio of his marriage with the beautiful 
Madame Grand. After depicting this great dignitary of 
the Empire and Restoration at home, I have tried to 
draw a picture of the Prince grown old and sickly, past 
care of worldly ambitions, in the retirement of his four last 
years. Finally, I have closely examined what has been 
called his conversion, and assisted at his death, blessed by 
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the Abbé Dupanloup. As far as possible I have let docu- 
ments speak forthemselves. To interpret too much is but 
to falsify and misrepresent. I shall be glad if I have 
succeeded in throwing a little light upon this enigmatic 
figure, shrouded in a mystery which he himself has done 
nothing to dispel. 

As the narrative proceeds I shall give the sources, the 
public and private archives, from which I have drawn my 
information, but I wish to name the most important at 
once—fourteen volumes in which Mgr Dupanloup had 
collected documents of all kinds concerning his celebrated 
penitent. These he bequeathed to my father. The most 
precious of all these documents is, beyond doubt, the 
account, written by the Abbé Dupanloup in 1839, of his 
relations with Talleyrand. It has remained unpublished 
to this day, though Mgr Lagrange, in his life of the illus- 
trious Bishop of Orleans, has borrowed largely from it. 
I publish it 7m extenso at the end of this volume. 


October, 1909. 
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" Waar is to be done? Wait, and sleep if one can, 
This is my plan from now until March.” 1 Thus Talley- 
rand wrote to Mme de Staél, in melancholy strain, on the 
8th of October, 1793, and he adhered to this programme, 
He lived quietly in London, he even slept, but it was with 
one eye half open to keep watch upon events. 

In the autumn of 1793 Talleyrand was one of those 
worsted by the Revolution. He was among the pro- 
scribed, an émigré. His name stood in that terrible list 
drawn up by the Convention.2 Even to his buoyant and 
resourceful spirit the present seemed very dark, and the 
future full of menace. How was it that a man so skilful 
in steering his bark safely among the rocks could only 
€scape prison or the guillotine by flight? In order to 
understand it we must go back more than a year, to the 
month of June, 1792; 

In June, 1792, Talleyrand was in London not as an 
émigré but as Ambassador. At the end of the preceding 
March the future conqueror of Valmy, Dumouriez, then 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, had entrusted to him the 

* Letters from M. de Talleyrand to Mme de Staél, from the originals 
in the Chateau de Broglie. Revue a’ histoire diplomatique (year 1890), 85. 


* Liste générale des émigrés de toute la République (1793). 
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negotiations for a defensive alliance with the British 
Government. Talleyrand, as Mignet remarks, ‘ began 
and finished his diplomatic career in exactly the same way, 
pursuing the same end in the same country after an inter- 
val of forty years.’”’! He came to England to try and 
come to an understanding with George III and William 
Pitt. Being ineligible for official functions as a former 
member of the Constituent Assembly, he procured the 
title of Minister Plenipotentiary for the Marquis de 
Chauvelin, a young man of twenty-five who had thrown 
himself impetuously into the revolutionary movement, 
and brought him to England with him. Both did their 
best in London and achieved a partial success. George 
III, after refusing the proffered alliance, let himself be per- 
suaded into a declaration of neutrality.2 This was a great 
deal ; the English fleet would not attack the French coasts 
while the armies of continental Europe were invading 
their frontiers. In Paris justice was rendered to the 
“wisdom ’”’ and “ dexterity’ of the negotiators. The 
minister assured them of his “ satisfaction, shared with 
enthusiasm by the National Assembly.” ® An important 
newspaper, the Chronique de Paris, in its issue of the 11th 
of June, concluded a laudatory article with the following 
words— 

“This initial success, due to the wisdom and circum- 
spection of M. de Talleyrand and M. de Chauvelin, should 
win them the gratitude of all good citizens.” 


1 Notice lue dans la séance publique de V Académie des sciences morales 
et politiques du 11 mat, 1839. 

2 Proclamation of the 25th of May. See Pallain, La Mission de 
Talleyvand a Londres en 1792. 317-318. 

3 The minister to Chauvelin, 2nd of June, 1792, Pallain, op. cit, 
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Just at that time the portfolio of Foreign Affairs passed 
from the hands of Dumouriez into those of the Marquis 
Scipion de Chambonas, who, as mayor of Sens in 1780, 
had won fleeting celebrity by proposing to raise an Egyp- 
tian obelisk in his town, inscribed with the names of the 
representatives of the Nation. Well satisfied with his 
success, Talleyrand asked for a fortnight’s holiday to go 
to Paris, confer with the new minister, and lay before him 
his report upon English affairs. There was some delay 
about the answer. In the meanwhile a piece of news, 
spread abroad by the newspapers, became known in Lon- 
don. On the 2oth of June riot had reigned in Paris. The 
Girondins had organized a day of protest against the 
veto opposed by the King to the deportation of the re- 
fractory clergy and the formation of a camp of 20,000 
Federal troops under the walls of the capital. The howl- 
ing mob began by marching past the tribune of the 
Assembly. Then brandishing swords, pikes, and pitch- 
forks, dragging cannon, and bawling the sinister Ca tra, it 
invaded the Tuileries, and reached the Royal apartments. 

Louis XVI—‘“ Monsieur Veto ”—was almost alone 
in the great hall of the Cil-de-Beeuf. The doors were 
burst open, he was forced into the embrasure of a window, 
a red cap was stuck upon his head, and for hours a 
crowd of cowardly demoniacs, with raised fists, raved, 
threatened, and scoffed at a calm and defenceless man. 
The impotent mayor of Paris, Pétion, had let the mob 
work its will. The effect on Europe was appalling. In 
London especially the enemies of France were triumph- 
ant, her warmest friends disgusted and dismayed. The 
English correspondent of the Gazette Universelle wrote 
to his paper— 
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“The details which have reached us of what occurred 
in Paris on the 2oth of June have filled all honest and 
feeling men, even the most violent partisans of the French 
Revolution, with the utmost indignation.” 1 


At the same time Chauvelin wrote to the minister at 
the dictation of Talleyrand, who saw his work of pacifica- 
tion thus compromised— 


“Recent events have given a very different idea of 
France from that which we have endeavoured to inspire, 
and have thrown back to a certain extent the French Re- 
volution in public opinion. Those who were best disposed 
towards us are aghast. While they admire the firmness 
with which the King maintained and preserved the rights 
given him by the Constitution, they suppose what has 
happened to be the effect of disorganization. You may 
easily conceive that our position here will be very difficult 
until it is made clear in whom the power and authority 
are vested which can make France respected.” # 


These words are dated the 5th of July. On the evening 
of the same day, having at last received the authorization 
of his minister, Talleyrand set out for France. 

By the time he arrived in Paris anarchy and terror 
prevailed. Event followed event in brutal succession. 
Further to inflame the popular passions the Assembly 
declared that the country was in danger. The minister 
Chambonas fell, denounced by Brissot; Du Bouchage 
replaced him in the interim, and was succeeded by Bigot 
de Sainte-Croix. But in the midst of this supreme 


1 Gazette Universelle of the 2nd of July. See also a letter from 
London of the 24th of July, published in the same paper on the 6th 
of August. 

? Chauvelin to the minister, 5th of July, 1792. See Pallain, La 
Mission de Talleyvand a Londres, 388-389. 
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struggle who had a thought to spare for English affairs ? 
Who was there to listen to a report upon them ? 

A still more serious matter for Talleyrand, the Constitu- 
tional Council of the department of Paris, of which he was 
a member, was sinking under the furious attacks of the 
Jacobins. This Council, of which one of his most intimate 
friends, the Duc de La Rochefoucauld d’Enville, was presi- 
dent, had ordered the suspension of Pétion and Manuel, 
Mayor and Syndic of the Paris Commune, for the part 
they had played on the 2oth of June. The sentence was 
confirmed by the King on the 11th of July. On the 13th it 
was quashed by |the Assembly. On the morrow, the 
14th, the anniversary of the Federation was celebrated in 
the Champ-de-Mars. The members of the department, 
Talleyrand among them, were present. They were 
received by the hostile crowd with cries of “ Long live 
Pétion!” The sad and gracious smile of gratitude which 
Marie Antoinette bestowed upon them as they passed 
beneath her balcony, put the finishing touch to the rage 
of the populace against them. From that moment they 
became the daily object of vehement attacks in the 
Jacobin press, and at the bar of the Assembly.1 The 
sections issued their manifestoes. They demanded the 
degradation and committal for trial of the “ prevaricating, 
anti-civic, and usurping department.”” A pamphlet was 
distributed in the streets bearing the following title— 


“ Louis XVI confounded, Antoinette in despair, Pétion 
consoled and deified. . . . The department of Paris held 
in abhorrence by the French Nation, etc.” 


? See Roederer, Chronique de cinquante jours, du 20 juin au io aott, 
1792 (Paris, 1852, in 8°), 276. 
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In the face of this unrestrained violence one of the ad- 
ministrators of the department sent in his resignation as 
early as the 14th of July. Eight more followed his exam- 
ple on the rgth. In spite of these defections, the depart- 
ment was reconstructed, as well as possible, under the 
presidency of La Rochefoucauld. But that same evening 
the Lombard section was received by the Assembly, and 
the declaration of their spokesman that the decree rein- 
stating Pétion and Manuel should be “ the death-sentence 
of an anti-revolutionary department,’’! was received with- 
out a single protest. This was the death-blow. Aban- 
doned to the furious declamation of the clubs, feeling that 
their cause was lost, and their lives in danger, La Roche- 
foucauld, Talleyrand, Gravier de Vergennes, and Briére 
de Surgy withdrew in their turn. The department of 
Paris, as originally constituted, had ceased to exist.? 

Talleyrand was now threatened by the Jacobins, and 
suspected by the Royalists. Was there not some secret 
bond between him and the Orleans faction, the “ real 
Austrian committee,’ as deputy Ribes asserted in the 
tribune of the Assembly ?3 It was insinuated that he 
was intriguing, that he had dealings with the enemies of 
the court, that his mission to England was an ambiguous 
one. The newspapers, welcoming every rumour, whether 
emanating from the right or left, kept him enveloped in a 
cloud of suspicion. He was called the “‘ half-caste patriot.” 


‘ Moniteuy Universel of the 20th of July. 

® Sigismond Lacroix, le Département de Paris et de la Seine pendant 
la Révolution (1904), 44-45. 

° Grande dénonciation du duc d'Orléans et de ses complices, faite a 
V Assemblée nationale par un député. (Doc. in-8°, s, 1, n, d.) Ribes’ 
speech, as reproduced in the Moniteur, is misrepresented, and rendered 
ridiculous and incomprehensible. 
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It was constantly repeated that he had failed in his mission 
to London. As was the case with all public men in those 
dark times, friends and popularity had disappeared. For 
fear of being compromised, the flatterers of yesterday now 
held timidly aloof. 

Sad and fearful, he kept very still. We can barely 
‘ind a trace of his goings and comings here and there. On 
the 6th of August he dined with Flahaut and his wife, 
and Beaumetz, his former colleague of the Constituent 
Assembly, at the house of the American minister, Governor 
Morris. On the 8th he sat on a jury at the Palais de 
Justice. We learn also, from Reederer, that he interested 
himself in the efforts of Malouet, Lally-Tollendal, and 
others who shared their views, to withdraw Louis XVI 
and his family from Paris and conduct them to Rouen, 
where the Duc de Liancourt was in command.1 

Then came the rothof August. Oneof his biographers 
asserts that he took part in the events of that day. That 
he was seen at the Tuileries by the side of the Procurator- 
syndic Roederer. That he assisted, silent and uneasy, 
at that tragic session of the Assembly when the downfall 
of the monarchy was consummated before the eyes of 
the royal family, huddled away into a narrow reporter’s 
box, so low that it was impossible to stand upinit. That 
at the last moment, after the proclamation, while the 
embarrassed deputies were considering what was to be 
done with Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, he took a 
scrap of paper from his pocket, scribbled on it: “Send 
them to the Temple,” and handed it to the President. Is 
there any need to answer this imputation hatched in the 


* Chronique de cinquante jours, 384. 
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brain of a publicist of no authority? According to the 
same narrative Reederer took possession of the document 
and kept it “all his life as a precious autograph.” In 
that case why does he not mention it in his exhaustive 
Chronique de cinquante jours? Why has he never 
breathed a word of Talleyrand’s initiative ? How comes 
it that not one of his contemporaries who have narrated 
the events of the roth of August in their memoirs has 
mentioned this curious and decisive slip of paper which 
is supposed to have passed “ from hand to hand”’? Let 
us leave this old wife’s tale to its inventor. 

The roth of August had replaced the Royal Government 
by a provisional executive council of six members. Ro- 
land, Minister of the Interior, presided, overwhelmed 
with details like a clerk, lost in abstractions like an ideo- 
logist, the tool of a woman in whom imagination took the 
place of reason and conscience. The Genevese, Claviére, 
charged with the “ public contributions,’ was no more 
than a good accountant, with the pretensions of a great 
financier. Servan, Minister of War, lent an ear to every 
counsel-monger and showed his bewildered countenance in 
every office. Monge, an illustrious savant, strayed into 
public business and overwhelmed by its weight, was 
Minister of Marine. Lebrun-Tondu, unfrocked priest, 
military deserter and ex-journalist, held the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs. Danton was Minister of Justice. He, 
at least, was a man; the five others, shadowy puppets ina 
drama beyond their understanding, were soon to fall under 
his yoke. He towered above them, hustled and mastered 
them. His assurance made them believe that they, and 


' L. G. Michaud, Histoive politique et privée de Ch. M. de Talley- 
vand (Paris, 1853), 25. 
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he above all, had convictions. His intelligence, which did 
not amount to genius, made up by quick instinct for lack 
of practice and experience, his imperious decision, his 
fierce eloquence, which made him like a “ Mirabeau of 
the market-place,” swept his colourless companions along 
in his wake. From the very first, Lebrun-Tondu was only 
too pleased to resign his authority to his vigorous hands. 
But Danton, educated in the law-schools, was out of his 
element in diplomacy, the last thing on earth which can 
be easily improvised. However, this mattered little : 
no false shame held him back, he found counsellors easily 
enough, and Talleyrand was one of them. 

At that time there was no man better fitted than 
Talleyrand to direct the external policy of France. His 
apprenticeship under the Duc de Choiseul, last of the line 
of Richelieu, Mazarin, Lionne, and Torcy, his relations 
with Vergennes, who combined love of novelty with re- 
spect for tradition, his close collaboration with Mirabeau, 
who, with all his incoherence, showed some flashes of 
genius in the face of a society struggling under the ruins 
he had accumulated ; all these had initiated him in the 
principles of that science of Foreign Affairs in which he 
was soon to become a past master. His share in the 
diplomatic committee, the help he had given Dumouriez, 
an adventurer with some qualities of a statesman, had 
given him a practical knowledge of Embassies. In the 
course of this long training he had matured a conviction 
that in this profound upheaval France was going through 
an economic as well as a political revolution. That the divi- 
sion of lands, the equalization of taxes, the abolition of 
custom-houses in the interior, the liberty of labour freed 
from restraint almost to excess, would give a mighty 
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impetus to commercial and industrial activity, for 
which more numerous and wider outlets would have to be 
found. These outlets could only be found in peace, and 
would only be available in times of peace. With whom 
could this peace possibly exist ? Not with Austria. It 
could only be with England, the country hitherto least 
engaged in war to the death against the revolution, or 
at least the country which would be the readiest to secede 
from it, without scruple, in her own interest. More- 
over, England, as ruler of the sea, held the key of every 
port and passage. 

It was many years since Talleyrand had first thought 
of an alliance between France and England. As early 
as 1786, when, against the almost general feeling of 
manufacturers and merchants, Vergennes was rather 
lightly negotiating a treaty of tariffs with the Court of 
St. James, he had approved and encouraged the minister. 
He had done still more: while recognizing the defects of 
his scheme,! he had defended it.2. Even then he had 
dreamed of something more than a treaty of commerce, 
he aimed at a political alliance. Mirabeau, to whom he 
confided his plan, adopted it immediately with bold 
enthusiasm. 


“I have discussed this so-called chimerical idea of an 
alliance between France and England with the Duke of 
Brunswick,” he wrote from Berlin to the Abbé de Périgord. 
“Let the politicians who cannot get out of their groove 


1 The treaty “ with England would not be for our true interests,” 
wrote Talleyrand to Mirabeau, the 4th of September, 1786. Letter 
published by Erich Wild, Mivabeaus geheime diplomatische Sendung 
nach Berlin, 186. 

? Note on the treaty of commerce. Wild, op. cit., 191-193, and 
Pallain, Mission de Talleyrand a Londres en 1792, 60-61, 
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do what they can, let them tire themselves with second- 
rate agitations, there is but one great plan, one luminous 
idea, one project vast enough to embrace, conciliate and 
conclude everything—yours. By doing away, not with 
the rivalry of commerce, but with the ridiculous and 
bloody enmities to which it has given rise, it would entrust 
the peace and liberty of both worlds to the paternal and 
vigilant care of France and England. ... No doubt this 
idea sounds romantic, but is it our fault if everything 
simple has become romantic ? No doubt that to the short- 
sighted it sounds like a chapter of Gulliver ; but is it not 
the length of distance at which they can perceive the 
possible which distinguishes man from man? ... Ionly 
wish to encourage you to show the possibility, the facility 
almost, of founding, on the eternal and immutable basis 
of common interest, the alliance of two countries which 
can and should impose peace on the world, and will never 
cease to plunge it in bloodshed by attacking each other.” } 


Time had not shaken Talleyrand’s fidelity to the cause 
of the English alliance. It had been his ambition to 
conclude it at the time of his first mission to London in 
1792. He urged alternatively upon the minister Lessart 
and on Lord Grenville that— 


“ Two neighbouring nations founding their respective 
prosperity chiefly on commerce and agriculture, are 
destined in the eternal nature of things to be on good 
terms, and to enrich each other, etc., etc.”’2 He re- 
minded them, “I have always maintained that England 
is our natural ally.” 8 


Talleyrand and Danton were already acquainted ; 


1 Quoted by Pallain, Correspondance du prince de Talleyrvand et du 
vot Louis XVIII pendant le Congrés de Vienne, XIII-XV. 

2 Talleyrand to de Lessart, 3rd of February, 1792. Pallain, Ja 
Mission de Talleyrand a Londres en 1792, 59. 

8 Talleyrand to de Lessart, 17th of February, 1792. Pallain, Ja 
Mission de Talleyrand a Londres en 1792, I00, 
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they had often met in the department of Paris, to which 
they had been elected almost at the same time.t Now one 
was seeking a teacher in foreign policy, the other a pro- 
tector, and so they came together. Danton was easily 
convinced that the interests of the new Government de- 
manded that France should be at peace with Europe 
rather than at war.2 In the first place it was necessary to 
maintain the neutrality of Great Britain, at all costs. 
Danton charged Talleyrand to prepare a circular for the 
purpose of notifying, explaining and, if possible, inducing 
the courts of Europe, especially the Court of St. James, to 
accept the downfall of monarchy and the establishment of 
the provisional government. Talleyrand undertook the 
task. On this, as on a future occasion, the death of the 
Duc d’Enghien, in which he had no more part than in the 
events of the roth of August, he was weak enough to 
consent to appear before Europe as the advocate of the 
crime. The advocate but not the criminal ; the difference 
isgreat. As the Duc Albert de Broglie very justly’ re- 
marked in speaking of the drama of Vincennes— 


“It is one thing to commit a crime and another to 
defend a criminal, and never even in the worst of causes 
has the advocate been confounded with the criminal.”’ 3 


In a memoir, written entirely by his own hand, Talley- 
rand did his utmost to show to Europe the unfortunate 


1 Talleyrand the 18th of January, 1791, Danton the 31st. 

* Intoxicated by the first successes of the republican armies, Danton 
became, for a brief space, a partisan of war, one of the champions 
of natural frontiers. But he soon perceived once more the soundness 
of Talleyrand’s views, and his famous speech of the 13th of April, 1793, 
which aimed a decisive blow at the system of the war of propaganda, 
is full of ideas learnt from his master of diplomacy in the winter of 1792. 

* Duc de Broglie, le Procés et l’exécution du duc @’Enghien (Paris, 
Plon, 1888), 30. 
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Louis XVI as a tyrant and traitor, the troops who had 
butchered the Swiss as heroes, the Assembly, “ immutably 
faithful to principle,” as the saviour and guardian of 
peace and order. After this he addressed himself directly 
to the British Government— 


“There must be no misunderstanding between France 
and England,” he said; “George III and his ministers 
must not look upon the downfall of the King of France 
as an insult and a menace to all kings, and declare war 
against the Revolution.” ‘The provisional Govern- 
ment of France,” said the advocate of the roth of 
August, in conclusion, “ present to the English Govern- 
ment the most sincere expression of their friendship 
and confidence, and of their profound esteem for that 
nation which was the first in Europe to conquer and 
maintain its independence. They expect from the Eng- 
lish nation the return of these sentiments, and hasten to 
declare that they will punish severely any French subject 
whatsoever who shall attempt to meddle in the politics 
of a neutral or allied nation. Finally they invite all 
Englishmen to remember that when in still stormier cir- 
cumstances and by means of a still more terrible event 
their own nation regained possession of the sovereignty, 
the Powers of Europe, and France in particular, did not 
hesitate to recognize the new government which they had 
chosen.” 4 


In putting forward this audacious plea was Talleyrand 
at least sincere? Did he hope by the magic of his circu- 
lar alone to maintain an impossible understanding be- 
tween the provisional Executive Council and the Govern- 


+ Affaires étrangéres, Angleterre, 582, doc. 6. This document has 
been published by M. Pallain in his fine work, le Ministeve de Talley- 
vand sous le Dirvectoive, V-IX. M. Pallain has irrefutably established 
the fact that this note to the Powers, which is entirely in Talleyrand’s 
writing, was his own composition, 
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ment of George III? It is not easy to believe it. He 
alone had immediately guessed the effect which the brutal 
overthrow of Louis XVI had produced in London both on 
the Whigs and on the Tories. 

“ The roth of August,” runs a confidential note in his 
handwriting, ‘has necessarily changed our position ; it 
may have saved the liberty and independence of France, 
it has at least punished and made us free of traitors, but 
it has paralysed us. From this moment it is not possible 
to answer for events; we must act on a new basis, or 
rather we must abstain from action and confine ourselves 
to vigilance in the prevention of any blows which may be 
aimed at the neutrality of England.” 1 

The recall of the English Ambassador, Lord Gower, was 
an immediate proof of the truth of his forebodings. And 
yet he did not hesitate to compose his memoir, which 
Lebrun transmitted to Chauvelin on the 18th of August. 
It must be confessed, moreover, in spite of the ability of its 
author, that this memoir was not opportune. As Chauve- 
lin pointed out, the fate of Louis XVI inspired all the 
English, without exception, with interest and even with 
sympathy. In London they feared for his life, and the 
transparent allusion to the revolution of 1648 was a want 
of tact in a country where the death of Charles I was 
commemorated every year as a day of humiliation. The 
French minister-plenipotentiary, perhaps not sorry to 
show that since the departure of Talleyrand he was no 
longer in leading strings, continued his despatch in these 
words : “I am more and more convinced that this docu- 
ment was in some ways unsuitable and perfectly useless 
in every way.” ? 

" 1 Quoted by A. Sorel, l'Europe et la Révolution Francaise, III, 17. 

* Chauvelin to the minister, 28th of August. Affaires étrangeres, 
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As a matter of fact, Talleyrand wrote less for the 
English than for the new rulers of France. The oath of 
August put the power into the hands of the advanced 
Girondins and Jacobins, and completed the rout of the 
Constitutionalists. In future they would be suspected, 
tracked, and guillotined. Emigration was their only 
hope of safety. But emigration had grown difficult, 
almost impossible, since the Assembly had decreed on the 
28th of July that only citizens charged with missions by 
the government, sailors, and merchants would be entitled 
to a passport. Such a passport was the legal means of 
emigration: Talleyrand was anxious to procure one. 
First he requested the Executive Council that he might 
be sent back to England to continue his mission. The 
Executive Council unanimously refused.”1 Then he 
asked for a passport “‘ to return to London, not as charged 
with any public function, but as having been so charged.” 
The note to the Powers drawn up at the same time was the 
Price at which he hoped to obtain it : the one thing explains 
the other. 

“ Having come to Paris a month ago by the minister’s 
permission, M. Talleyrand left several matters in suspense 
there which absolutely requires his presence. The 
leave allowed him having naturally seemed to him 
a positive assurance of return, he had no hesitation in 
making engagements which render this return necessary, 
at least, for a few days. He hopes that the Executive 
Council, which can certainly have no fault to find with 
what he did in England, will not refuse to facilitate his 


Angleterre, 582, doc. 2 3. With his despatch Chauvelin returned to 
Lebrun the draft of the note to the Powers, with numerous and import- 
ant corrections. Doc. 20, 

1 See the speech of Roland to the Convention, 7th of December, 1792. 
(Moniteur Universel of the 9th of December.) 
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return. The refusal of such a request would appear to 
him a mark of ill-will which he has not deserved.” 


Such was the wording of Talleyrand’s request. The 
Executive Council replied with a curt annotation : “ De- 
cided that the barriers will shortly be opened and therefore 
there is no need for deliberation.” ? 

Talleyrand did not give up hope. Armed with his note 
to the Powers, he returned to the charge. He had ima- 
gined that it would be in the interests of France to nego- 
tiate with England the establishment ofa uniform system 
of weights and measures ; as the author of such a proposal 
to the Constituent Assembly,? he offered himself as 
negotiator. His efforts were stimulated by fear. He was 
in a state of panic. To leave the dangers of Paris, to put 
the sea between him and the murderous mob, to fly quickly 
and far, had become his fixed idea, a haunting night- 
mare. He confided his terror to General Morris, who 
has recorded it in his journal. He feverishly besought 
Danton not to forsake him. Barére relates in his memoirs 
that on the 31st of August he saw at the house of the 
Minister of Justice, Place Vendé6me— 


“ Bishop Talleyrand in leather breeches and top boots, 
with a round hat, a short tail coat and a little queue, 


1 Affaives étrangeres, Angleterre, 585, doc. 41. 

2 This idea had occurred to Talleyrand before June, 1791, when he 
presented a report to the Constituent Assembly upon the advantage 
to France of establishing a uniform system of weights and measures 
with England. He proposed that the English Parliament and the 
French Assembly should entrust the matter to a committee of savants 
chosen from the Royal Society of London and the Académie des Sciences 
of Paris, and he declared that from these scientific conversations might 
arise ‘‘ the principle of a political union.” 

3 Journal of Governor Morris (trans. Pariset), 328. 

« Mémoires de Barere (ed. Carnot), II, 25-26. 
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ready to start directly if he received the liberating passport. 
But it was not to be that night... . The events of the 
first days of September put the finishing touch to his fear 
and longing. To every one he met he repeated the same 
thing like a refrain: ‘Leave Paris,’ and he told them 
things to make them shudder. ‘The intention of those 
in power is to leave Paris and carry off the king; .. . 
they mean to destroy the town before their departure.’ ’”’1 


At last, on the 7th of September, the thrice blessed pass- 
port was in his hands: “‘ Pass Charles Maurice Talley- 
rand, going to London by our orders.” It was signed 
by the six members of the provisional government. 
Without a moment’s loss Talleyrand fled.? 


+ Journal of Governor Morris, 331. 
? He left Paris on the 8th of September, and embarked on the roth. 


CHAPTER II 


The ambiguous role of Talleyrand in London. His contradictory 
actions. He forswears the Revolution. His difficult position 
in English Society. Between two fires, the Royalists and 
Jacobins. The little colony of French émigrés. An essay on 
foreign politics. 


TALLEYRAND’S return to London caused some sensation. 
Other fugitives of note were arriving at the same time: 
Mathieu de Montmorency, Stanislas de Girardin, who had 
also obtained a passport for a fictitious mission, Beau- 
metz, Jaucourt, saved by Mme de Staél from the Abbaye 
prisons but afew hours before the massacres. D’André, an 
ex-member of the Constituent Assembly, who had not 
succeeded in disarming the suspicion of the democrats by 
opening a grocer’s shop in Paris, was also among them, 
driven into exile by the hatred of Brissot. Montrond and 
the Duchesse de Fleury arrived without passports, having 
only succeeded in passing the frontier by offering a large 
reward through the villages they. passed for any one who 
would bring back their lost papers. And there were 
others. It was a group of all those who had espoused 
the cause of the new-born Revolution with enthusiasm 
and now broke with it, that they might not be broken 
by it. 

What was the meaning of this new emigration? Many 


hypotheses were rife. Every one put in a word without 
20 
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knowing much about it. The Morning Chronicle, the 
organ of the English friends of the Revolution, inserted 
the following paragraph on the 18th of September, which 
looked very much like an inspired communication— 


“ Messieurs de Talleyrand Périgord, de Montmorency, 
d’André, de Jaucourt, Beaumetz, Le Chapelier, and 
several others, have been obliged to seek refuge here from 
the fury of that faction which is at present violating every 
principle of justice and humanity in France. Their only 
crime seems to be that they were content with abolishing 
the abuses of the former government and replacing it by 
a kind of monarchy, and refused their co-operation in 
establishing anarchy and proscription under the name 
of a Republic. We may conjecture what is to be expected 
from this republican Revolution: by the mere fact that it 
begins with the assassination, imprisonment or exile of 
every man in the country distinguished for talent and 
patriotism.” 


It is quite possible that Talleyrand himself was the 
author of this paragraph, as Chauvelin supposes.t He 
could not resign himself to be a nobody in London, nothing 
but an émigré with no fortune. He was determined by 
all and every means, by press agitation and by forcing 
himself on the public notice, to recover the appearance, 
at least, of an official mission for his own adornment and 
protection. On the r4th of September, the moment he 
arrived he hastened to the new French envoy, his own 
successor, Noél the grammarian, to tell him that he was 
ready “ to serve.” 2 Hemust have had a cool reception, 
for on the 18th of September he had a hit at the impro- 


* Noél to Lebrun, 18th of September. Affaires étrangeres, Angle- 
terre, 582, doc. 85. 
* Noél to Danton, 14th of September. Arch. Nat., A.F. Ei, 63. 
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vised diplomatist in a letter to his friend Radyx Sainte- 
Foy— 

“Noél is in a very bad position here. He has 
not lost many occasions of playing the fool.” Talley- 
rand took this opportunity to give Sainte-Foy, whom he 
knew to be intimate with Danton, some information upon 
the dispositions of the British government, and to put 
in a declaration of patriotism on the subject of Brunswick’s 
march in Champagne, useful to be repeated: “To a 
Frenchman, the idea is unbearable that Prussians should 
come and lay down the law in our country.” ? 


On the 18th of September, Talleyrand also offered his 
officious services to Lord Grenville, with the same design 
of becoming conspicuous. 


“T am very anxious,’ he wrote, “that you should 
know that I have absolutely no mission of any kind in 
England, and have only come here to seek peace and 
enjoy liberty among its real friends. If, however, my 
Lord Grenville has any wish to know what France is at 
this moment, what different parties disturb her, the nature 
of the new executive provisional power, and finally what 
is to be conjectured from the awful and terrible events 
of which I have been an eye-witness, I shall be charmed 
to give him this information.’’* 


1 Talleyrand to Sainte-Foy, 18th of September. Tvoisiéme recueil 
des pidces imprimées d’aprés le décret de la Convention nationale du 
5 Décembre, 1792, I, 281-282. This letter is unsigned, but there is 
no doubt that it came from Talleyrand. It is known that several 
letters from Talleyrand to Sainte-Foy were found in the Tuileries and 
submitted to the Committee of Twelve; and the writer of this one 
gives addresses in Calais and Kensington Square, London, which were 
the addresses which Talleyrand gave his correspondents at that time. 
An envelope in Talleyrand’s writing, sealed with red wax bearing the 
initials T.P., is in the dossier of Sainte-Foy, examined by the Committee 
of Twelve. Arch. Nat., C 219. 

2 Letter published by Bulwer Lytton. Essai sur Talleyrand (134- 
136) (trad. Perrot). 
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Lord Grenville seems to have taken no notice of these 
advances. 

Not a whit discouraged, Talleyrand turned to Lebrun. 
Did he not owe him thanks for his passport? It was a 
good occasion to send him some information and advice, 
and to prove clearly that he might still be employed with 
advantage. 


“I arrived in London last Saturday,! with the help 
of the passport which you granted me, for which I have 
once more the honour of thanking you. As I was not 
charged with any mission as formerly, I made this known 
on my arrival, and the newspapers have reported it, 
attributing such motives to my journey as their opinions 
or prejudices suggested ; but this is of little consequence. 
I have written to Lord Grenville; my former relations 
with him and his very loyal character made it a duty. I 
wished him to know that I was not here in any official 
character, and at the same time I wished to remain on 
good terms with him so as to be able to serve my country. 
All that I have heard hitherto in the course of conversa- 
tion makes me hope that England will remain neutral, 
though the contrary has been much rumoured, and above 
all much desired, both here and in Paris. But I must tell 
you that though the French Revolution has zealous 
partisans in England, the crimes of the first days of this 
month, and above all the assassination of M. de la Roche- 
foucauld,? who had the highest reputation here for virtue 
and patriotism, have robbed us of several whom I greatly 
regret.” 


The former mentor of Chauvelin then pointed out the 


That is on the 15th of September. It is to be noted that Talley- 
rand must have seen Noél on the 14th. 

* The Duc de la Rochefoucauld d’Enville, former president of the 
department of Paris, who had been massacred at Gisors on the 14th of 
September. 
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increasing exodus of French priests into England, and 
denounced the secret meetings held in London by the 
exiled colonists of San Domingo. Finally he discreetly 
mentions that his confidential agent, des Renaudes, his 
ex-grand vicar of the Bishopric of Autun, was going to 
Paris; perhaps the minister would like to talk with 
him?! Like Lord Grenville, though for other reasons, 
the minister did not take the trouble to answer. Talley- 
rand’s eagerness found no echo; he was left with no 
employment for his zeal. 

Later on, when it was a question of getting his name 
erased from the list of émigrés, we shall find Talleyrand 
pretending that he crossed the channel by the orders of 
the provisional Executive Council: “I was charged to 
try and prevent a rupture between France and England,” 
he urged,? His advocates in the tribune of the Con- 
vention, Tallien, Joseph Chénier, as well as Boissy 
d’Anglas, let it be understood, or actually asserted, that 
he left “ with a mission from the Government.’ Return- 
ing to the charge in the year VII he again attempted to 
explain his journey to London by an ambiguous phrase— 


“ Tleft France because I was authorized to do so, and had 
even received in confidence from the government positive 
orders for my departure.” 4 


How are we to find the truth in the midst of these 


* Talleyrand to Lebrun, 23rd of September, 1792. Affaires étran- 
geres, Angleterre, 582, doc. 103. 

* Petition to the Convention of the 28th Prairial, an. III. 

® Session of the Convention of the 18th Fructidor an. III (Moniteur 
Universel of the 21st Fructidor). 

4 Eclaircissements donnés par le citoyen Talleyrand a ses concitoyens 
(In-8°, Paris an. VII). 
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contradictions ? Which are we to believe, the Talley- 
rand of 1792, who complains that he has no mission, or 
the Talleyrand of 1795, who boasts that he had one? 
The former, without hesitation. The second version is 
invented for the occasion. Talleyrand and his friends 
invented the mission and made use of it at a time when it 
was neither pleasant nor safe to be looked upon as an 
émigré, and when even the most valid passport was 
no safeguard against suspicion and revenge. But in the 
autumn of 1792 neither Danton nor Lebrun had made 
Talleyrand his agent in England.1| They would both 
have been too much afraid of compromising themselves. 
Besides, though many contemporary documents may be 
found in which Talleyrand offers his services, such as 
the two letters to Lord Grenville and Lebrun, there is 
not one which shows him at work, unless we believe in his 
famous correspondence with Mme de Flahaut, and the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, published in 1793; but who 
would venture to do so? It is not even certain that 

* Dr. Robinet in his book Danion émigré, in which documentary 
proofs and criticism are equally feeble, endeavours to prove that Talley- 
rand was Danton’s political agentin England until 1794 (pp. 12-22, 84, 
108-109, 115, 179), but he only bases his opinion upon hypotheses and 
Several insufficiently studied texts. I am surprised that M. Pallain, 
who is so admirably acquainted with Talleyrand, after declaring that 
the Executive Committee withdrew his mission on the morrow of the 
toth of August (Mission de Talleyrand a Londres en 1792, XXV-XXVII), 
should have seen fit to adopt the opinion of M. Robinet in his Ministre 
de Talleyvand sous le Divectoive, p. 15. M. Pallain seems to have been 
struck, above all, by a phrase in an article in the Gazette Nationale of 
the 15th of December, 1793, which states that Talleyrand “‘ is still use- 
fully occupied in matters which may be of service to the Republic.” 
But, in my opinion, this phrase simply applies to a memoir dated 
the 25th of November, which Talleyrand had sent to Lebrun and 
Danton, out of pure good will and not in any official capacity whatever. 


English historians do not believe in Talleyrand’s mission. See, notably, 
Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century, VI, 47: 
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failing some political negotiation, he was charged with a 
vague mission, of which there were several at the time, 
such as Stanislas de Girardin obtained through the inter- 
vention of his friend Maret.1 These missions, which no 
one took seriously, allowed those on whom they were 
bestowed to pass the frontier without hindrance. Per- 
haps Talleyrand was charged to go and consult English 
economists on the means of establishing a uniform system 
of weights and measures. But it cannot be certainly 
stated, and it is best to rely upon the explanation of his 
conduct given by Talleyrand in his old age, when it was 
no longer a disgrace to have emigrated— 


“ My real end was to get out of France, where it seemed 
useless and even dangerous for me to remain. But I 
would not leave without a regular passport so that the 
doors of France should not be shut against me for ever.” 2 


Not to shut the doors of France for ever; this ex- 
plains everything. Talleyrand was a prudent man, as 
mindful of to-morrow as of to-day; he did not wish to 
quarrel irremediably even with a government which he 
feared and despised. He pleaded for a mission at any 
price, so as to keep an open door. When at the end of 
November, 1792, having failed in his design, he addressed 
both to Danton and Lebrun a Mémoire sur les rapports 
actuels de la France avec les autres Etats de l'Europe, his 
motive was still the same: to keep the door ajar so that 
he might slip into Paris again at the first sign of fair 
weather. 

Thus Talleyrand was simply an émigré like the rest. 
He withdrew to one of the prettiest parts of London, 


1 Journal et souvenivs de Stanislas de Girardin, III, 135. 
® Mémoires de Talleyrand, I, 225. 
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Kensington Square, near Hyde Park. For the first few 
days he did not show himself anywhere. Uncertain as 
to how his offers of service would be received by Lebrun, 
he was considering the situation, before taking up a posi- 
tion. A charming woman, the Comtesse de La Chatre, 
who afterwards by means of a divorce became the Com- 
tesse de Jaucourt, kept house for him. Some of his friends 
from France, also “ driven out by pikes,”’ 1 among whom 
were Narbonne, whom a young German doctor had suc- 
ceededin getting out of Paris, Mathieu de Montmorency 
and Beaumetz, found shelter in their exile under his roof. 

If we wish to know the real feelings of Talleyrand at 
that time we may find them in a letter which he wrote 
to the Marquis of Lansdowne on the 3rd of October. He 
had become acquainted in Paris with this broad-minded, 
enlightened nobleman who had followed the movement 
of 89 with the warmest sympathy, and they had met again 
during Talleyrand’s former visits to London. A friend- 
ship, which time never weakened, had sprung up between 
them ; they were in the habit of exchanging opinions 
upon all things frankly and freely. 

“My lord,’”’ wrote Talleyrand to his friend, “‘I have 
long wished to avail myself of your kindness and go and 
spend a few days of wit, reason, learning and tranquility 
with you. . .. Whenaman has spent the last two months in 
Paris he badly needs to refresh himself by intercourse with 
men of culture. At a moment when everything is misre- 
presented and perverted, there are very few men who 
remain faithful to Liberty, in spite of the mask of blood 
and filth with which atrocious upstarts have hidden her 
countenance. What I wish, my lord, is that we may not 


1 Talleyrand to Lord Lansdowne, 3rd of October, 1792. Pallain, 
la Mission de Talleyrand a Londyves en 1792, 419. 
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be incapable of liberty. Hedged in for two years by terror 
and distrust, Frenchmen have acquired the habit of slaves, 
which is to say nothing but what can be said without 
danger. Clubs and pikes kill energy and accustom men to 
dissimulation and baseness ; and once a nation is suffered 
to contract this infamous habit it will see no other happi- 
ness than a change of tyrants. From the Jacobin leaders, 
who bow down before the executioners, down to the most 
honest citizens, we find nothing to-day but a chain of 
baseness and falsehood, the first link of which is buried 
in the mud... .” 4 


Far from the wolves and no longer in fear of their 
bloody fangs, Talleyrand was _ himself again. This 
thrilling page reminds us of the last anger of Mirabeau, 
the saddened and vehement Mirabeau, who on his death- 
bed had made Talleyrand his supreme confidant. Like 
the great orator, who had seen with horror his dream of a 
France rejuvenated by liberty rapidly becoming a crime- 
haunted nightmare, he did not wish to be taken for the 
accomplice of men who massacred in prisons, before they 
took to guillotining in the public squares. 

What finally opened the eyes of Talleyrand was that he 
found all parties in London unanimous in their condemna- 
tion of what had been done in Paris. Not only did Pitt 
break off diplomatic relations with France, and Burke, 
the eloquent and implacable adversary of the doctrines 
of the Revolution, wax indignant and triumphant, but 
the members of the Liberal opposition—Stanhope, Grey, 
Lansdowne, Hastings, Mackintosh, Burke’s opponent, 
Sheridan, Wilberforce, the negro’s friend, Canning, then 
one of the most renowned of Whig orators, Fox himself, 
muttering under his breath that Burke “ had proved right 


‘ Pallain, la Mission de Talleyrand a Londres en 1792, 419-420, 
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too soon’! : all those who had most ardently acclaimed 
the principles of 89 as a dawn of liberty, were downcast, 
disillusioned and aghast. On the roth of September, 
Noél wrote sadly to Lebrun that he had been able to keep 
in touch with only three Englishmen, adding— 


“ Tf Tam pointed out here as a Jacobin, I can do nothing. 
You can have no idea of the horror that word inspires. 
. . . The massacre of the prisoners has had the worst 
possible effect here. Our friends dare no longer defend 
us. The Opposition, especially Mr. Fox, who has hitherto 
taken the warmest interest in the Revolution, has become 
absolutely cold.” 2 


Count Gorani, an Italian interloper, who had been made 
a French citizen by the Assembly, and was now being kept 
in London at great expense by the new government,? also 
wrote on the 13th of September: “ They speak of us 
with the same execration as they used to speak of filibusters 
and assassins.” 4 A young Jacobin, Marc Jullien, who 
had recently crossed the channel with the firm intention 
of revolutionizing England, thus ingenuously expresses 
his surprise— 

“The same people who once covered the walls with the 
inscription, so terrible for George: No war with France 


or we rebel! . . . these very people . .,. led astray by 
criminal suggestions, now see nothing [in the French] 
but anthropophagi ... who confound sacred liberty 


with the most execrable licence.’ 5 


* Mémoires du docteur Burney. (Quoted by Lady Blennerhassett, 
Madame de Staél et son temps, II, 186.) 

2 Noél to Lebrun, roth of September, Affaires étrangéres, A ngleterre, 
582, doc. 53. 

° See F. Masson, le Département des affaires étrangeves pendant la 
Révolution, 262. 

* Quoted by A. Sorel, Europe et la Révolution Frangaise, III, 141. 

5 Tbid. 
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The excitement of Englishmen of all parties against 
the new and definitive development of the Revolution 
was such that the position of Talleyrand in London was 
becoming very difficult. He felt himself surrounded by 
an atmosphere of distrust and hatred. The Catholic 
Bishop, who had broken with his church, found no pardon 
in the kingdom of Henry VIII and Elizabeth. The con- 
stituent who had tried to model the monarchy of Louis XVI 
upon that of William of Orange was not looked upon 
with favour by the country which had made the revolution 
of 1688. An object of universal fear and horror, the 
French Revolution covered the men who had served, 
even in the hope of moderating it, with an unpopularity 
mingled with contempt. Their illusions, imprudent 
perhaps, but generous, were imputed to them as crimes ; 
they had, as it were, suckled the monster which threatened 
thrones, and was preparing to devour everything. 

The British government had given the signal for that 
universal disfavour by which the readiest of diplomatists 
and the most skilful in pleasing was to find himself over- 
whelmed. At the time of his first mission to the Court 
of St. James, Talleyrand was presented to George III, 
who received him in the iciest manner. The Queen 
went still further: she turned her back on him.! Even 
those politicians who were most used to feigning now used 
all their art to make matters plain. In his youth Talley- 
rand had met William Pitt at Reims, on a visit to his 
uncle the Archbishop. Charmed by his wit, Pitt had 
entered upon an agreeable acquaintance with him. Now, 
Pitt the Prime Minister, stiff and polite, pretended that 


* Dumont (of Geneva), Souvenirs sur Mirabeau et sur les deux pre- 
mieves Assemblées législatifs, 365. 
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he had forgotten all about it ; he could scarcely recall one 
kindly memory of the days they had spent together under 
the same roof.!_ Lord Grenville did not put himself out 
either. He looked upon the former Grand Vicar of Reims, 
and ex-Bishop of Autun, as no more than the questionable 
coadjutator of Biron and Chauvelin. He had sinned 
against English hospitality by trying to organize or spread 
on British soil so-called associations of liberty, which, 
in correspondence with the clubs of Paris, were for the 
most part nothing but associations of disorder. ‘‘ M. de 
Talleyrand,”’ he constantly repeated, “is a deep and 
dangerous man.”’? Society circles copied the attitude 
of the Court and ministers. To them Talleyrand was 
“an agent of a faction ” : they fought shy of him. 


“M. de Chauvelin,” a correspondent wrote to Lord 
Auckland, “is still a stranger among his diplomatic 
colleagues, and does not gain in public opinion; as to M. 
de Talleyrand, he is intimate with Payne, Horne-Tooke, 
Lord Lansdowne and others of the same quality, and 
is generally repulsed by everyone else.” 3 


The Times attacked him constantly, to such a degree 
that the National Gazette of the 11th of June thought fit 
to protest. Even public annoyances were not spared him. 
Dumont (of Geneva), the friend of Mirabeau, relates in his 
memoirs that one night in the spring of 1792 Talleyrand 
accompanied the members of the French embassy to 


1 Talleyrand to Lessart, 31st of January, 1792. Pallain, la Mission 
de Talleyrand a Londres, 55; cf. Souvenirs de Dumont de Geneve, 364-365. 

* Souvenirs de Dumont de Genéve, 365. 

* Burges to Lord Auckland, 29th of May, 1791. Journal and Corres- 
pondence of Lord Auckland (London, 1681, in-8°), II, 410. Cf. Governor 
Morris to Washington, 17th of March, 1792. Journal of Governor 
Morris, 369. 
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Ranelagh, a place to which fashionable London resorted 
to listen to the music and sip cool drinks. As soon as 
Talleyrand and Chauvelin appeared there was a sudden 
stampede ; the representatives of fashion took to their 
heels, ‘‘as if they were afraid to breathe the contagious 
atmosphere.”’! 

The émigrés, at least those who were intransigeants, 
encouraged this malevolent hostility of the English. 
Though Talleyrand was now one of |them, they criticized 
and belittled him. Severe towards the Bishop who 
had turned out badly, and bitter towards the aristocrat 
who had abandoned his Order, they were pitiless towards 
the Constitutionalist, whom they considered a nonentity, 
a hundred times worse than a Jacobin. 

The other extreme party was not more kindly disposed 
towards Talleyrand. To the Jacobin fanatics no less 
than to the most violent of the émigvés, the ‘‘ moderate ” 
was a béte-noir, and the diplomatic agents of the Executive 
Council, mere gossips of the Parisian clubs, flattered this 
mania. As they could not associate with them, they spied 
and denounced. They denounced the émigrés of every 
shade, the Constitutionalists by preference. One dis- 
patch dwells upon the luxury of Narbonne, “ who has a 
house, a carriage with two servants, spends lavishly, and 
pays half a guinea for the least commission.” 2? Another 
finds fault with Louis de Noailles, whose chivalrous folly 
on the night of the 4th of August could not win forgiveness 
for his rank and name.* Duport is designated as “ per- 

1 Souvenirs de Dumont de Geneve, 432. 

* Noél to Lebrun, 9th of October, 1792. Affaires étrangeres, Angle- 
terre, 582, doc. 149. 


* Noél to Lebrun, 18th of October. Affaires étrangéres, Angleterre, 
583, doc. 5. 
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haps the most guilty of the conspirators,” 1 Mathieu de 
Montmorency, who had flung himself with a certain frank- 
ness into all the chimeras of equality and humanity 
adopted by the Revolution , Chapelier whom the guillotine 
awaited on his return to Paris; the more fortunate 
Stanislas de Girardin, who became prefect of the Empire ; 
all the “ band of Constituents and Constitutionalists,”’ 
according to these diplomatic despatches, which read like 
police reports, were sacrificed to feed the fury and sus- 
Picion of the madmen in Paris. But the name with which 
the pens of the informers were busiest was that of Talley- 
rand. His slightest movements were spied upon, his 
least word recorded. When they met on his return to 
London Chauvelin gave him a friendly welcome. Atthe 
beginning of October he praised his patriotic attitude to 
Lebrun, and described him as delighted at the victory of 
Valmy.2 But he soon began to fear that his fidelity to 
the fugitive might prove compromising to himself, and 
he found means of letting his minister know that he had 
“fallen out ” with Talleyrand.? If Chauvelin, threatened 
himself by the jealousy of others, did not push his attack 
very far,* Noél was not so reticent. He gathered up 
every scrap of tittle-tattle, true or false, even contradic- 
tory, which might arouse suspicion. One day he describes 
Talleyrand as holding frequent councils with Fox, and 
hastens to add: “I hear from some connected with the 


? Noél to Lebrun, 9th of October. 

* Chauvelin to Lebrun, 9th of October. Affaires éivangeres, Angle- 
teyve, 583, doc. 151. 

3 Noél to Lebrun, 30th of October, Affaires étvangeres, Angleterre, 
583, doc. 4o. 

4 Yet he wrote a treacherous letter on the 6th of November. 4 faives 
étrangéres, Angleterre, 583, doc. 68, 
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government that he enjoys neither esteem nor credit 
here.” 1 Another day he writes: ‘ I know for a positive 
fact that the Bishop of Autun has had three interviews 
with Lord Grenville, and that their dispositions seem very 
good. I did not get this information directly from citizen 
Talleyrand, as I hold no communication whatever with 
him.”? Did Talleyrand leave London with Mme de La 
Chatre and Mme de Flahaut, perhaps merely for the sake 
of breathing in peace ; does it not prove that he is con- 
spiring! Did he dine with Montmorency and Narbonne, 
and then sup with Chauvelin ; what is hidden under this 
manceuvre! ‘It is for you to judge,’’ wrote a correspon- 
dent to the minister Lebrun, ‘“‘ whether we ought to goon 
beating about the bush.” * A mysterious personage 
called Achille Viard, formerly an officer of the King’s 
household and now a spy of the advanced section of the 
Committee of General Safety,4 sent the following vague 
and ominous warning: ‘A friend has solemnly assured 
me that we ought absolutely to distrust M. de Chauvelin 
and M. de Talleyrand.” ® 

Repulsed on every side, powerless to struggle against 
party animosity, perhaps Talleyrand bethought himself 
of a profound saying of Cardinal Richelieu: ‘‘ We can 
only leave Time to do its work and console ourselves 
meanwhile.” Silent and elusive he shut himself up and 


1 Noél to Lebrun, 26th of October, Affaires étrangeres, Angleterre, 
583, doc. 28. 

2 Noél to Lebrun, 30th of October. 

3 x to Lebrun, 16th of October. ' 
4 See F. Masson, le Departement des Affaires, étvangeves pendant 
la Revolution, 247. 

6 Achille Viard to X..., 21st of October, Affaires éivangeves, 
Angleterre, Supplement 29, doc. 107. 
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lay lowin the middle of the seething and agitated London 
of the end of 1792. Only a few émigrés and travellers of 
his own view crossed his threshold and kept him posted 
in the affairs of France. Of these were Narbonne, the 
Genevese publicist Dumont, in course of becoming a 
lawyer at the school of Jeremy Bentham, and the ex- 
Abbé Louis, the deacon at the famous Mass in the Champ- 
de-Mars. Then there were former colleagues of the 
Assembly, such as the chimerical Duc de Liancourt or the 
Prince de Broglie, whose head was soon to fall upon the 
scaffold. Among the women were Mme de La Chatre, 
Mme de Flahaut, who was putting the last touches to her 
Adéle de Sénange, and Mme de Genlis, who gave small 
parties to amuse her two pupils, Pamela and Mademoiselle 
d’Orélans, the future Mme Adelaide. Talleyrand was 
the star of this little circle. Amiable and sparkling, he 
charmed it with his grace and good spirits, except when 
denouncing Jacobin tyranny. Mme deGenlis says of him : 
“T have never heard any one speak of the excesses com- 
mitted in France with more indignant energy.”’ 1 
Several English Liberals who prided themselves upon 
not forsaking the French Constitutionalists in their 
misfortune also tried to lighten the exile of Talleyrand. 
Lord Lansdowne invited him to dinner whenever he 
entertained a distinguished guest, and he had made great 
friends with little Lord Henry Petty, a son of the house, 
who was only thirteen. The learned doctor, Richard 
Priestley, physician and chemist, whom the department 
of Oise sent to the Convention, George Canning, whose 
first efforts of oratory were winning the applause of the 
Whig clubs, Sheridan, the lawyers Romilly and Bentham, 


* Mémoires de la Comtesse de Genlis (Paris, 1825), IV,? 351, 
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Robert Smith, and Fox and his friends, used also to 
come and visit him." 

Talleyrand made no attempt to emerge from his retire 
ment. He watched, meditated, and dreamed. But one 
day Talleyrand, the man of action, suddenly awoke. It 
was the end of November. Intoxicated by the successes 
of Valmy and Jemmapes, the Convention passed the 
famous decree of the 19th of November. It invited 
the nations to emancipate themselves, and promised them 
the support of the armies of the Republic. War was 
declared against Kings. Talleyrand trembled. His aim, 
the neutrality of Britain, would never survive this fresh 
assault. If England, a practical nation, had hitherto pre- 
ferred peace to war, it was not, he well knew, out of love 
for the Revolution. With the exception of a few Liberals 
and Republicans of the clubs the English cared very little 
whether France modified her institutions or not. With- 
out expense to themselves, without the loss of a sailor or a 
guinea, the rival nation was paralysing her own commerce, 
neglecting her navy, and alienating her colonies, better 
than ten years of ruinous and bloody foreign war could 
have done; civil war was dragging France down. The 
Lords and Commons of England looked on in calm content. 
But now things were changing. The victorious Republi- 
cans were threatening Belgium and Holland, the great 
continental outlets of the isle of commerce. They were 
inciting the nations to depose their Kings: they were 
seized with anti-religious frenzy. Anxious for their 
material interests, wounded in their Royalist and Christian 
feelings, the indifference of the English was changing to 
hostility. It has been remarked that this hostility 

1 Mémoires de Talleyrand, 1, 226-227, 
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“was more serious for the Republic than the hostility of a 
Sovereign ; it was the hostility of a whole nation.1 
Whether out of patriotism or a longing to defend his 
policy once more, Talleyrand tried to serve France by 
enlightening her, at the very moment when he most re- 
proved the excesses of the Revolution. To the seeker 
after a Utopia, he spoke of practical realities ; to lovers 
of war-to-the-knife he spoke of peace. Among the papers 
of Lebrun and among those of Danton a Memoir was 
found, entirely in Talleyrand’s own ‘hand, dated the 25th 
of November, entitled, Mémoire sur les vapports actuels 
de la France avec les autres Etats de V’Europe2 It is a 
marvellous treatise on F oreign policy for the use of states- 
men—novices in the Convention. It is crowded with 
profound views, and strong and courageous thoughts. 
Talleyrand first points out the difference which should 
exist between the policy of a free people and that of an 
arbitrary government. The ambition of the arbitrary 
government will be to exercise a “ primacy ”’ among other 
nations ; the ambition of a free people will be to “ rule at 
home ”’ ; they will never cherish “ the ridiculous pretension 
of ruling elsewhere.”” The lesson has been learnt, rather 
late, no doubt, that the real wealth of the State as of the 
individual consists, not in conquering or invading the 
domain of others, but in making the most of their own, 
Having laid down this Principle he deduces from it that 
the relations between the States should no longer be the 
same. Arbitrary governments desired Offensive alliances ; 
the end of their treaties was either “to subjugate or de- 
* Sorel, l’Europe et la Révolution Fvangaise, III, 212. 
* This memoir has been published by Robinet, Danton émigré 


243-251 ; and by Pallain, le Ministeve de Talleyrand sous le Divectoive 
XLII-LXI, 
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spoil the nations,” or to “obtain the political preponderance 
of one of the parties,’ that is, in more simple language, to 
satisfy their ambition and cupidity. Free nations will 
only enter upon defensive alliances, in order to safeguard 
their reciprocal independence. But the new France will 
have no need of alliances offensive or defensive. ‘‘ She 
must not seek in any alliance whatever a readier or more 
powerful means of independence, strength and personal 
safety, than in the free and unanimous exercise of her 
own strength.” If she contracts alliances it will be “‘ to 
hasten the complete development of the great system 
of the emancipation of nations. This should be the sole 
object of her actual policy, for in this lies the true principle 
of the general and immutable interests of the human race. 
“ The territory of France,” continues Talleyrand, “is suffi- 
cient for her population and the huge industrial combina- 
tion to which the genius of liberty must give birth.” It 
is best, therefore, that she should “‘ confine herself within 
her own limits, she owes it to her glory, her justice, and 
her reason, and to her own interests and those of the 
nations who, through her, shall become free.’’ She will 
ally herself with the nations she has enfranchised “ not 
for the sake of the help they can give her, but for the help 
she can offer them.” As to the States with which such 
“treaties of fraternity’ are impossible, France should 
only bind herself to them by “ temporary conventions.” 
Such is the case with Prussia. It is also the case with 
Turkey, from whom it would be well to obtain “ free navi- 
gation of the Black Sea, so long and so eagerly solicited 
by all men who know the true commercial interests of 
France . . . [and which] would open vast outlets for 
our agricultural and industrial produce, in the Ottoman 
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provinces .. ., in Russia, Poland, and Turkey. With 
England also France should enter into “ industrial and 
commercial relations.’’ Quoting as an example the com- 
mercial relations of Great Britain and the United States, to 
which the proclamation of American independence had 
given fresh strength, Talleyrand advises France and Eng- | 
land to give their respective Colonies their liberty. Better 
still, he bids them: ‘ Unite to emancipate the Spanish 
colonies of South America : they will prove a new and 
vast field for the commerce of Europe.”’ And he concludes 
with this thought: “ After a Revolution new fields of 
industry must be opened; outlets must be found for 
evely passion.” 


CHAPTER. Ii 


The papers found in the iron chest. His impeachment. The 
impression produced in London. The 21st of January. 
Mickleham. Mme de Staél and her friends. Fanny Burney. 
Talleyrand ordered to quit England. 


At the very moment that Talleyrand was sending his 
memoir from London, an event of great importance to 
him was taking place in Paris. In searching the Tuileries 
a secret chest was discovered—the iron chest—in which 
bundles of papers, flung there pell mell, lay hidden. 
What was this? Suspicious curiosity was at once 
aroused. The minister Roland informed the Convention 
of this find. The documents were hastily examined, and 
on the 5th of December in the name of the Committee of 
Twelve, a report was read in the tribune. Among the 
documents examined, the most numerous and important 
concerned the relations of Mirabeau with the Court; 
one concerned Talleyrand. It wasa letter dated the 22nd 
of [April 1791, in which the Intendant of the Civil 
List, M. de Laporte, wrote to the King— 


“Sire, I have the honour to send your Majesty a docu- 
ment written the day before yesterday but which only 
reached me yesterday afternoon. It is from the Bishop 
of Autun, who seems eager to serve your Majesty. He 
has told me that your Majesty might make trial of his 
zeal and credit by informing him of some point which 
you wish to have conceded either by the Department or 

40 
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the Assembly. Should he succeed in getting the pre- 
scribed point carried, you will have a proof of his zeal.’’! 


As soon as the reader of the report had finished speak- 
ing, the Convention decreed without a moment’s delay : 
“ There are grounds for committing Talleyrand Périgord, 
ex-Bishop of Autun, fortrial . . . the seal will be put upon 
his papers at once.” 2 Several other arrests were decided 
on at the same time; that of Rivarol and Parent de Chassy 
among them. It was also voted by acclamation that 
all the busts or effigies of Mirabeau should be veiled. On 
the morrow, the 6th of December, upon “‘ the demand of the 
citizen Minister of Justice,” the Commune of Paris issued 
a summons against Talleyrand to appear before them. 
Instructions were also given to two Commissioners to 
seal up his papers.$ 

On the 7th of December the name of Talleyrand was 
again pronounced before the Convention. On that day 
the ex-Capuchin Chabot, deputy for Loire-et-Cher, caused 
the journal of a secret agent in London, named Achille 
Viard, to be read aloud. Achille Viard was charged by 
certain members of the Committee of General Safety, to 
unearth the plots of the émigrés. Viard pretended that 
he had seen Talleyrand and Narbonne in England ; that 
Talleyrand was intriguing with several former prelates, 
particularly with the Bishops of Saint Pol de Léon, Lisieux, 
Angouléme, and Poitiers and Amiens, and that he had 


1 See Recueil des pieces justificatives de l’acte énonciatif des crimes 
de Louis Capet, véunies par la Commission des Vingt et un. Documents 
included in the first inventory (In-8°, 1793), doc. 4. 

2 Procés-verbaux imprimés de la Convention nationale, IV, 64. 

° The original of this order of arrest is in the collection of auto- 
gtaphs belonging to M. Georges Cain, who was kind enough to show 
it to me, 
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publicly boasted that he would save Louis XVI, through 
the influence of his friends in the Convention. The 
deputies were all attention. But instead of attacking 
the absent only, Achille Viard was tactless enough to 
implicate Roland and his wife, Fauchet, and others. 
They defended themselves boldly, and it was the de- 
nouncer who was arrested. 

The failure of the blow aimed at the Girondin Minister 
made little difference to Talleyrand. His case was none 
the better. According to an English lady, one of his 
friends: ‘“‘M. de Talleyrand expected soon to return to 
France and settle his affairs himself ; now he must be satis- 
fied with being alive. As to his property, except what he 
possesses in other countries, he will lose it all.”? The 
revelations of the iron chest upset like a house of cards 
all the skilful edifice by means of which he had flattered 
himself that he could leave France without emigrating. 

But Talleyrand would not confess himself beaten yet 
awhile. His secretary, des Renaudes, was in Paris ; by the 
15th of December he managed to get a paragraph in his 
master’s favour inserted in the Gazette Nationale.* He 
adroitly pointed out that not a single line in Talleyrand’s 
handwriting had been found among the “ corrupt papers ”’ 
in the iron chest. Moreover, the correspondence of 
Talleyrand with Lessart was in the hands of citizen 
Lebrun; the proofs of his complicity with the chateau 


1 Session of the Convention of the 7th of December. See Gazette 
Nationale, 9th of December. 

2 Mrs. Philipps to Miss Burney, 16th of December, 1792. Diary 
and letters of Madame d’Arblay. (London, 1847), V, 376. 

3 This note is signed D.. ., a signature frequently used by des 
Renaudes in his communications to the newspapers. Robinet, for no 
valid reason, attributes it to Danton. 
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should plainly appear therein. Well! let the minister 
“declare . . . if it is not true that this is, without excep- 
tion, the most frankly and vigorously patriotic corre- 
spondence to be found in his office.”’ Finally, concludes 
des Renaudes, “ the very day the decree of accusation was 
issued . . . the minister Lebrun, and a member of the 
Diplomatic Committee, must have received from Talley- 
rand a political memoir expressing views which belong 
to the purest principles of the Revolution.” Talleyrand 
also flew to his pen. ‘ Never,” he proclaimed, “ have I 
had any dealings, directly or indirectly, with the King 
nor with M. Laporte.” He would have been wise to 
content himself with this denial, but he went further and 
overshot the mark. In his eagerness to free himself from 
all suspicion he set out to explain how the Intendant of 
the civil list came to write what he did. He went into 
such numerous and minute details that they alone consti- 
tute an avowal. In April, 1791, he explained, on the 
morrow, or second day, after that on which he had drawn 
up in the name of the Directorate of the department of 
Paris, an address to incite Louis XVI to replace the refrac- 
tory priests of his religious house, by priests who had 
taken the oath, the Committee of Constitution had 
charged him to prepare a report which should bring the 
Assembly to admit the principle of religious freedom. He 
wished to claim this freedom for the King as well as for 
all citizens. Now this occurred at Easter time and Louis 
XVI, between his oath to the Constitution and his scru- 
ples of conscience could not bring himself to receive Com- 
munion from the hands of a priest who had taken the oath. 
By recognizing his freedom of choice, Talleyrand relieved 
him of this difficulty, and Laporte, who had doubtless 
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been shown the draft of his report by some third person, 
must have made a copy of it and sent it to the court. As 
to Talleyrand himself, he had nothing to do with it.1 
Talleyrand got nothing for his pains. Neither his letter 
to the Gazette Nationale, nor a “ protest’? which he ad- 
dressed directly to the Committee of Twenty-One,? nor 
the efforts and pleading of des Renaudes* could prevail 
upon the Convention to withdraw the condemnation. 
Meanwhile the feeling against the French was increas- 
ing daily in London. It was known that secret agents of 
the government of Paris, and above all, emissaries of the 
Jacobin clubs, were going about the country preaching 
revolution to the committees of insurrection in Ireland, 
and to the democratic societies of England and Scotland, 
promising subsidies and even, so it was asserted, distri- 
buting arms. A tree of liberty had been planted in one 
town ; the tri-colour flag had been carried in procession 
in another. Elsewhere toasts had been drunk to the 
“ Rights of man,” and banquets given in honour of Valmy. 
Popular orators were exclaiming that the Tower of 


1 This defence appeared in the Gazette Nationale of the 24th of 
December. It is dated from London, 12th of December. I have 
given an account of Talleyrand’s relations with the Court in April 
and May, 1791, in my book, Talleyrand, évéque d’ Autun, 280-291. 

® “ Réclamation de Talleyrand-Périgord, contre le contenu en une 
lettve de Laporte,” received by the Committee of Twenty-One the 21st 
of December, 1792. I have been unable to find this document in 
the National Archives. It is mentioned in the Quatridme vecueil des 
pieces imprimées d’aprés le décret de la Convention nationale du 5 décembre, 
1792. III, 174. 

% “ Mémoive justificatif pour Talleyrand-Pévigord, ancien évéque 
d’Autun signe D...” This document was again laid before the 
Committee of Twenty-One, on the 18th of January, 1793. Arch. Nat., 
C. 219 (160, 137). Des Renauds speaks of the efforts he made to 
procure the withdrawal of the decree of accusation in a note published 
in the Gazette Nationale of the 17th Fructidor, An. III. 
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London must be overthrown_like the Bastille in Paris. 
Thus the loyal subjects of King George saw the flames 
spreading to their own country. The French propaganda 
fanned the fire : War to the French propaganda! When 
Pitt laid before the House of Lords the draft of the sug- 
gested Alien Bill, the object of which was to close Great 
Britain against the importation of arms and ammunition, 
to subject foreigners to severe police surveillance, and to 
authorize their expulsion upon the slightest pretext, 
public opinion was almost unanimously with him. The 
Lords voted for the Bill. In the House of Commons 
the objections of Fox were vain; Burke, brandishing a 
dagger, pronounced his famous words amidst general 
emotion: “ . . . keep the French infection from this 
country ; their principles from our minds and their dag- 
gers from our hearts. Let us save our goods in life and 
our consolations in death, the blessings of Time and the 
promises of Eternity!’’ And the Alien Bill came into 
force at the beginning of January.? 

Just at this date malicious rumours were current con- 
cerning Talleyrand: it was whispered that he had himself 
caused a decree of accusation to be issued against him in 
order to put English suspicion on a false scent, and so be 
able more easily to devote himself to the revolutionary 
propaganda among them.? What view and what course 
would the British Government take? Talleyrand did 


See A. Sorel, /’Europe et la Révolution Francaise, III, 213-214, 241 ; 
Lecky, History of England in the XVIIIth Century, VI, 76. 

[The last half of this quotation does not tally with Burke’s speech 
as given in Hansard.] 

> Bastide, Vie réligieuse et politique de Talleyrand-Pévigord, prince 
de Bénévent (Paris, 1838), 147; Life of Prince Talleyrand (Philadelphia 
1834), 199, etc, 
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not give them time to formulate the accusation ; he nipped 
itin the bud. On the 1st of January, 1793, he addressed 
a detailed account to the Privy Council. After recalling 
the missions with which he had been charged by Louis 
XVI, he explained the reasons of his actual sojourn in 
London. 


“ T came to England,” he declared, ‘‘ to enjoy peace and 
personal security in the shelter of a Constitution which pro- 
tects liberty and property. I live here, as I have ever done, 
aloof from all discussion and party interest, with nothing 
to fear before just men, from the publicity of a single one 
of my political opinions or a single one of my actions. 
Besides the motives of personal safety and liberty which 
have brought me back to England, I had another, certainly 
very legitimate, reason, the conclusion of some private 
business and the approaching sale of a rather considerable 
library which I have brought from Paris to London.” 
He added: “ Having become as it were a stranger to 
France, with which I have preserved no other ties than 
those . . . of ancient friendship, I can only approach 
my country by my ardent desire for the re-establishment 
of her liberty and happiness.” 4 


At the same time as he wrote this account, he wished to 
provide himself with a refuge, by way of precaution, in 
case the Court of St. James should expel him from British 
soil. He therefore solicited the permission of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany to withdraw into his dominions, but 
here his request met with a refusal.* 

After all these alarms, Talleyrand spent several quiet 
months. The British government seemed to ignore his 
presence, and he was able to arrange his life as an émigré. 

* Document published by Bulwer Lytton. Essai suv Talleyrand, 


136, 139. 
* Pallain, la Mission de Talleyrand a Londres en 1792, XXIX, 
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Sometimes in London at his little house in Woodstock 
Street, sometimes in the country with friends, he spent 
the mornings taking notes of daily events. The after- 
noons were taken up with visiting and business calls. 
In the evenings he went into society.} 

Though he was proscribed by the Jacobins, and in spite 
of his horror of what he called “ the abominable yoke ” 2 
of the Convention, Talleyrand could not resign himself 
to being of no use to France. A few days before the 21st 
of January, he once again seized an opportunity of send- 
ing information to the minister Lebrun. He sent him 
word by the agent Bendit, that there was no need to de- 
spair of English neutrality; that Pitt hesitated to declare 
war, and that if some one in sympathy with the Court of 
St. James, Dumouriez, for instance, was sent to continue 
the negotiations, he thought the matter might possibly 
be arranged.? Tenacious to the end, Talleyrand defended 
his policy, and at the same time gave himself an oppor- 
tunity of saying, later on, that if there had been any 
misunderstanding between him and the Republic, it was 
not his fault. 

On the 21st of January the last hope of peace was 
shattered. When, on the evening of the 23rd, the news 
spread over London that the King’s head had fallen on 
the scaffold, there was an explosion of horror throughout 
the city. No event since the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
says an English historian, had produced such an effect 


1 Mémoires de Talleyrand, I, 227. Letters from Talleyrand to Mme 
de Staél, published in the Revue d’histoive diplomatique of 18go. 

2 Talleyrand to Mme de Staél, 8th of October, 1793. Revue d’his- 
toive diplomatique (year, 1890), 85. 

* Mémoiyes de Dumouriez (ed. in-8°, 1823), III, 384. 
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of stupor and indignation.1 Crowds gathered in the 
streets to read the posters which related the last moments 
of Louis XVI. The theatres were closed. Court, Par- 
liament (except a single Whig politician), and the general 
public, spontaneously went into mourning. “ Every 
man,” wrote Maret to Lebrun, ‘‘ who had a black coat, 
or was able to procure one, put it on.”’? On the 24th 
King George went out in his carriage; he was greeted 
with a mighty shout of “‘ War with France.” Talleyrand 
put on mourning for Louis XVI, and took no further 
interest, for a time, in the diplomacy of the Convention. 

In February we find him at Mickleham, in Surrey. The 
constitutionalist émigrés had formed quite a colony there, 
at the invitation of a rich landowner, Mr. Locke, who 
offered them the hospitality of his beautiful estate, 
Juniper Hall. Mme de Staél, who had just arrived from 
France, was the soul of the colony. In her little house at 
Mickleham there gathered Mathieu de Montmorency, 
whom she treated ‘like a brother” ;* Narbonne and 
his friend d’Arblay, ex-Major-General of the National 
Guard of Paris; Malouet, suffering from severe nervous 
breakdown; the Princess d’Hénin and her faithful 
Lally-Tollendal; Mme de La Chatre, inseparable from 
Jaucourt ; two charming Englishwomen, Miss Fanny 
Burney, the charming author of Evelina, and her sister 
Mrs. Phillips; and lastly, Talleyrand, whom the mistress 

1 Lecky, History of England in the XVIIIth Century, VI, 122. 

2 Maret to Lebrun, 31st of January, 1793. Affaires étrangéres, 
Angleterre, 586, doc. 128. 

3 See Diary and Letters of Mme d’Arblay, V passim ; Lady Blenner- 
hassett, Madame de Staél et son temps (tran. Dietrich), I, 191-203 ; 
Fornerou, Histoire des émigrés, II, 60-61. 


4 Miss Burney to Dr. Burney, 22nd of February. Mme d’Arblay, 
Diary and Letters, V, 406, 
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of the house used to call “our incomparable friend.” 
All these exiles, who had narrowly escaped the guillotine, 
thus gathered together, forgot the danger of yesterday 
and the menace of the morrow ; they were almost joyful. 
There were conversations til] breath gave out; there were 
walks in the meadows where the first violets were springing ; 
there were society games interspersed with bursts of 
laughter. They worked also ; Mme de Staél read chap- 
ters of her treatise on the Influence of the Passions, of which 
Talleyrand said that he had never heard anything better 
thought out or better written. Lally-Tollendal, with 
terrible gestures, declaimed his tragedies in a voice that 
made the windows rattle. Sometimes Mme de Staél 
got up a driving party. One day when Narbonne and 
Montmorency were in the carriage with her, and Talley- 
rand on the box, echoes of their discussion reached his 
ears, and he smashed the window with his elbow, to get 
his word in. Even a matriage came about in this lively 
circle: Miss Burney got engaged to M. d’Arblay. But 
of all the émigrés who frequented Mickleham “ the most 
charming” was Talleyrand, as the gracious English- 
woman bears witness. “He is an admirable talker,” she 
wrote to her father, “ polite, witty, and profound.” 2 
On another occasion, after admitting that she had been 
prejudiced against him, she wrote to a friend— 


“ It is surprising what a convert M. de Talleyrand has 
made of me. I think him now one of the first members, 
and one of the most charming of this exquisite set. . . . 


1 Miss Burney to Mrs. Locke, February, 1793. Mme d’Arblay, 
Diary and Letters, V, 403. 

* Miss Burney to Dr. Burney. Mme d’Arblay, Diary and Letters, 
V, 400, 
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His powers of entertainment are astonishing, both in 
information and in raillery.” * 


But heavy preoccupations hung upon these people 
who seemed so light of heart and so free in spirit. What 
did the future hold for them? What moral anguish, 
what material misery would it bring them? What could 
they think, and above all, what could they do? Mrs. 
Phillips relates a conversation which took place in her 
presence between Narbonne and Talleyrand, one night 
in May. At that date the Gironde and the Mountain 
were engaged in a death struggle; at war with La 
Vendée and with Europe, the Convention was tottering to 


its fall. ‘In a week from now,” said Narbonne, “ it 
seems to me that things will be clear enough for us to form 
a plan.” “ Before making up our minds,” said M. de 


Talleyrand, “ we must know whether the party which 
would suit us would be strong enough to justify a hope 
of success; otherwise it would be folly to join it. Per- 
sonally,’” he continued laughing, “I long to fight, I 
admit it.’’ 

Narbonne expressed surprise, and Talleyrand replied ; 
“Yes Iassure you it would please me very much to give 
all those horrid wretches a good beating.” “Oh no!” 
cried Narbonne, with a mixture of gentleness and sadness, 
“tell me what pleasure it would be to kill these poor 
wretches, whose greatest crimes are ignorance and stu- 
pidity. If we could make war only upon Marat, Danton, 
Robespierre, M. Egalité and a few hundred other infamous 
rascals, I should perhaps find some satisfaction in it also.”’ 
Talleyrand made no reply. A few moments later he rose 


1 Miss Burney to Mrs. Locke, February, 1793. Mme d’Arblay, 
Diary and Letters, V, 402. 
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to go, and said very coolly: “TI am going to leave my 
house in Woodstock Street, it is too dear,” 1 

In the month of May, Mme de Staél was summoned back 
to Coppet by her husband. She had grown fond of Mickle- 
ham and left it with regret, carrying with her a charming 
recollection of the days she had spent there. “Sweet 
memory of Norbury,” she wrote, “come and remind me 
that happiness pure and keen can indeed exist on 
earth. ... °° 2 

Her departure left a great blank. This woman of high 
intelligence, of whom her contemporaries have said that 
she was the very embodiment of vivid life, had been the 
comfort of the banished and defeated. When she was 
gone it was discouragement, and for many the end of 
hope, so skilful was her active imagination in shaping 
plans and dreams, 

Perhaps none of the party felt the solitude which closed 
on him once more so much as Talleyrand, who found in 
Mme de Staél a most faithful echo of his ambitions and 
regrets. He tried to console himself by constant letters, 
but her daily support was lacking. “I don’t know what 
to do,” he wails, “I am bored here ; and worn out with 
having no news from F Tance, or rather from those I love 
or know in France. There is no one here absolutely in 
accordance with my mind and heart.” Narbonne and 
Mme de Flahaut, who remained in London, did not suffice 
him. He entreated his friend to send him long letters by 
every post. Soon his one idea was to go and join her in 

? Mrs. Phillips to Miss Burney, 14th of May, 1793. Mme d’Arblay, 
Diary and Letters, V, 416-417, 

* Diary and Letters of Mme a’ Arblay, V, 433- 


* Talleyrand to Mme de Staél, 20th of August, 1793. Revue a’ his- 
toire diplomatique (year 1890), 
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Switzerland.! “It is true to the last degree,” he de- 
clared, “‘ that I know no way of being decent and good- 
tempered except in our reunion, and you know what I 
mean by our.” ? Mme de Staél would have been very 
pleased to grant his prayer. Was not Talleyrand, as 
she wrote to Meister, her “‘ excellent friend,’ the “ best 
of men,” an “unappreciated character”? She would 
offer him a room in her retreat at Nyon with all her heart. 
She had already assembled there several of the Mickleham 
party: Mathieu de Montmorency and Jaucourt, and 
afterwards Narbonne, who managed to reach Switzerland 
by assuming a Spanish name. But for Talleyrand, the 
favourite of the moment, the efforts of the hospitable 
hostess proved vain. The Bernese authorities, frightened 
by the democratic renown of the Bishop of Autun, refused 
him admittance to the territory of Vaud.° 

When Talleyrand was not writing to Mme de Staél, he 
was thinking of her. In September he busied himself 
about getting the Réflexions sur le proces de la Reine, which 
he thought full ‘‘ of beautiful and witty things,” put on 
sale by a London bookseller. ‘“‘ If Marie Antoinette is so 
fortunate that a good book can save her, she will be saved 
by yours,” he wrote. He corrected the proofs himself, 
and got them revised by his friend Sainte-Croix; he 
attended to the sales and prepared articles for the London 
papers. 

For a moment he was distracted from his own cares by 


events at Toulon, which had just rebelled against the 


Convention and proclaimed Louis XVII. He saw a 


1 Talleyrand to Mme de Staél, 1st of November. 
2 Talleyrand to Mme de Staél, 17th of December. 
3 Lettres inédites de Mme de Staél a Henri Meister, 96-97. 
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possibility of reappearing on the scene and playing a part 
once more. He made plans, which he hastened to con- 
fide to his friend. The Constitution, he wrote to her, is 
the only word capable of rallying men’s spirits. 


“My wish would be that the southern districts and 
departments, which have already shown their attachment 
to the Constitution of 89, should recall, to Toulon or 
elsewhere, the deputies of the Constituent Assembly. 
We should then have an Assembly, and that is the essen- 
tial point ; for it is only an Assembly which can have 
sufficient popularity to make progress for any length of 
time. This Assembly would be convoked by the southern 
districts and departments, and then it could not possibly 
be'said that it was under the influence of foreign powers.””} 


He was already proposing the Prince de Conti as Lieu- 
tenant-General of the kingdom, with Narbonne and 
Sainte-Croix as his ministers. But let the allies be pru- 
dent and discreet, he said. 

“ Two years of war have plainly shown that in France 
every man is a soldier against the foreigner, both honest 
men who hate the Convention, and the rascals who have 
devoted themselves to serving it; because foreigners 
have always presented themselves, as wishing to conquer 
the land, or destroy liberty.’ 2 


The work of salvation can only be accomplished by 
Frenchmen. Of course it will not do to count upon the 
aristocratic émigrés, ‘who have ruined everything they 
touched,” but without them there is a large party opposed 
to the Republicans and ready to act—the Constitution- 
alists. “We are the only ones,” he strongly insisted, 
“through whom things can be done, and undone.” 


1 Talleyrand to Mme de Staél, 28th of September, 1793. 
* Talleyrand to Mme de Staél, 3rd of October. 
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He also said: “I think (and I am sure you are of the 
same opinion) that if the Constitutionalists were protected 
in the towns which had put themselves under the safe- 
guard of the allies ; if they were given an opportunity of 
realizing their hopes, they would succeed in bringing the 
people to hear the word King without terror. They 
would release the Queen from the Abbaye; give the 
émigrés an opportunity of returning to their property 
without commotion; present France and the Powers 
with an acceptable plan of peace, which should not be 
purchased by servitude ; and finally alter the Constitution 
and make it more monarchical and more powerful, and 
all this without causing further ruin.” 4 


Talleyrand’s dream was soon over. Toulon fell before 
the cannon of the young Captain Bonaparte; the Con- 
ventionalists reappeared there as masters, and the Terror 
was triumphant. 

Deceived in his expectation, driven to his last resources, 
with nothing left to live on but seven hundred and fifty 
pounds arising from the sale of his library, Talleyrand 
fell into deeper and deeper discouragement. 


“Tam in a hateful state of mind,” he wrote to Mme de 
Staél, two days before the fall of Toulon. ‘“ I donot know 
what to hope for. Here is Moira’s attempt turning out 
useless, and he will probably put in to Portsmouth at the 
first opportunity. This will animate the Republicans 
against the unfortunate Vendée; and then countless 
massacres! One hears news of battles in which 20,000 
or 30,000 men have perished ; and yet things are funda- 
mentally unchanged. What are your hopes? ”’ 


While Talleyrand sought refuge in silence and oblivion, 
danger menaced him more than ever both in Paris and 


! See letters of Talleyrand to Mme de Staél of the 28th of September, 
and 8th and 30th of October, 1793. 
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London. In Paris his emigration was officially recorded 
on the 29th of August.t_ A month later, on the 30th of 
September, a search was made at his former residence, 
Rue de l'Université, No. go. The police agents laboured 
for nothing. Accounts of the Bishopric of Autun and the 
Abbeys of Saint-Denis, of Reims and Celles-sur-Cher; a 
file of correspondence, memoranda and receipts ; drafts 
of political notes on the Governments of France and 
England ; papers concerning a partnership in a laundry; 
this was all the spoil which they brought back in 
twenty-four cardboard boxes, carefully sealed. There 
was nothing of any interest or importance. Even five 
letters by which, says the inventory, “it is plain that 
the writers were conspiring against the government,” gave 
the police no clue ; not one was signed, and only two were 
dated. ? 

It would also be about the end of the year 1793, at the 
date of the trial of Lebrun-Tondu, who perished on the 
scaffold on the 27th of December, that the letters supposed 
to have been sent to the ex-minister and Mme Flahaut 
by Talleyrand, were printed in Paris. That these letters 
are forgeries cannot be questioned. Despite a certain 
skill in their composition, material errors, and, still more, 
their general tone make it perfectly evident that they 
were wholesale forgeries, the work of some enemy of 
Talleyrand’s. They have been attributed to Collot- 


1 Liste générale des émigrés de toute la République (1793). 

2 Arch. Nat., T 1668 and T 1685. The papers thus seized were 
restored to des Renaudes, Talleyrand’s representative, on the rrth 
of Brumaire, an. IV. 

° I have been unable to find a single copy of this correspondence in 
any library. I only speak from the extensive quotations made by 
Villemarest, Bastide, etc. 
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d’Herbois. But isit not more likely that they were penned 
by some unscrupulous émigré whose interest it was to 
ruin Talleyrand with the Britisk Government ?1 Indeed, 
everything in these letters, which contain gross outrages 
upon the memory of Louis XVI, mingled with a pro- 
gramme of Republican propaganda throughout Great 
Britain, and a plan of descent upon the coasts of England 
and Ireland, was calculated to scandalize and irritate 
King George and his ministers. 

Whichever of these hypotheses may be correct, the 
thunderstorm was gathering over Talleyrand’s head. 
It burst on the 28th of January, 1794. On that day, 
which was a Tuesday, about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, 
two men appeared at his house. One declared himself a 
messenger of State and without any preamble ordered 
him to leave the country within five days. Should he 
refuse to submit, the law of deportation would be enforced 
against him. Together with Talleyrand, also in virtue 
of the Alien Bill, were included a Count Zenobia, whom 
“he had never seen,” a Count de Vaux, “‘ whose name 
he had never even heard,” and a saddler of Brussels 
named Simon. No reasons whatever were given for this 
measure.? 

Beneath this unexpected blow, Talleyrand gave proof 


* It may be asked if these letters are not the work of Perrey, that 
secretary of Talleyrand’s who was so skilful in imitating his master’s 
writing, and who was the author of so many forgeries. This would 
explain why there is no mention of Talleyrand’s letters to Lebrun 
in the writings of 1793. 

* See Narbonne to Mrs. Phillips, January, 1794, Diary and Letters 
of Mme d’Arblay, VI, 17-18, and Talleyrand to Mme de Staél, s.d. 
Revue d’histoive diplomatique (1890), 90. This letter is in the wrong 
place in the Revue d’histoive diplomatique ; it should have been printed 
after that of the 7th of December. 
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of marvellous fortitude. His friends were aghast. Nar- 
bonne wrote a letter to Mrs. Phillips which is nothing 
but a lament; Beaumetz, upon a brotherly impulse, 
offered to accompany him to the end of the world. As to 
Talleyrand himself, Narbonne asserts, “ nothing can 
equal his calm and courage, he is almost gay.” Valiantly 
he faced the storm. “ If I had acted on my first impulse,” 
he says in his memoirs, “‘ I should have started at once, 
but my dignity demanded that I should protest against 
the unjust persecution exercised upon me.’’! First he 
charged two of his English friends to deliver to Pitt and 
Dundas, the Secretary of State, a note in which he defied 
them to “ give a single motive, or even a single pretext 
for the harsh measure of which he was the object,” 
and in which he craved leave to be heard, to be 
informed of the accusation brought against him, and to 
be judged. “TI said,” he wrote to Mme de Staél, “ that 
any judge would suit me, I refused none.” 2 

The two ministers remained impenetrable. Undis- 
mayed by their silence, Talleyrand addressed himself to 
Lord Grenville on the 30th. 


He asks “ permission to justify himself against all false 
accusations, declares that if his thoughts have turned 
towards France it has been but to deplore her disasters, 
asserts once more that he has no correspondence with the 
French Government ; represents the miserable condition 
to which he will be reduced if he is driven from the shores 
of England; and ends with an appeal to the humanity 
and justice of the English minister.” 3 


1 Mémotves de Talleyrand, I, 2209. 
? Undated, Revue d’histoive diplomatique (1890), 91. 
3 Bulwer Lytton, Essai suy Talleyrand, 1 36. 
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He received no answer. The members of the British 
Government wrapped themselves in silence, as though 
they were inwardly ashamed of the motives of their 
severity. Public rumour said that they had yielded to 
foreign pressure. 


“The most widely circulated theory, remarks their 
victim, is that I have been ordered to leave the country 
at the request of the Emperor and the King of Prussia. 
Apparently the Emperor and King of Prussia are afraid 
of men who spend the summer in fishing, and the winter 
in correcting the proofs of a novel. Such has been the 
employment of this active brain, the presence of which in 
Europe causes so much anxiety.” 4 


When Talleyrand thought he had protested as much as 
honour demanded he leisurely made his preparations for 
departure. Where should he go? The disposition of 
Russia towards him was not reassuring, that of Prussia 
openly hostile. Switzerland was forbidden him. Den- 
mark and America remained. He chose the United 
States, and booked his berth on the first ship bound for 
Philadelphia. 

His firmness never failed him to the end. The trial 
had strengthened his courage. 


“An unjust persecution has its sweetness,” he re- 
marked at a later date, “‘ I have never quite realized what 
my feelings were, but I certainly felt a kind of satisfaction. 
It seems to me that, in those days of general misfortune, 
[ should almost have regretted it if I had escaped persecu- 
tion,” § 

* Talleyrand to Mme de Staél, s.d. Revue d'histoire diplomatique 


(1890), 91. 
2 Mémoires de Talleyrand, I, 230. 
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The day when, as an old man remembering his past, 
Talleyrand penned these lines, he was not boasting ; he 
did indeed face distant exile with a manly heart. A 
letter which he addressed to Mme de Staél a few hours 
before embarking in the ship which was to bear him away 
from Europe is a true expression of his state of mind— 


“I have made up my mind. . . . I sail on Saturday. 
At thirty-nine I begin a new life, for I desire life ; I love 
my friends too well to have any other idea ; besides, I have 
still to proclaim, and proclaim aloud, what I have wished 
for, what I have done, what I have prevented, and what 
I have regretted. I have to prove how I have loved 
Liberty ; for I love it still. . . .?1 


Talleyrand and Beaumetz embarked on the American 
ship on the 2nd of March. Before the anchor was weighed 
Talleyrand wrote a few more letters. At the moment of 
leaving those he loved, and entering upon the unknown, 
he was seized with emotions. He begged Mme de Staél 
to let him hear from her frequently ;? he tenderly thanked 
Mrs. Phillips for her kindness.? In anote to M. d’Arblay, 
the last dated from London, he says— 


“ Good-bye, dear d’Arblay, I am leaving your country 
until such time as it shall belong no more to the petty 
passions of men. Then I will return, not, indeed, to busy 
myself in public affairs—I have long since forsaken them 
for ever—but to visit the excellent inhabitants of Surrey. 
- . » I do not know how long I shall stay in America. 
If anything stable and reasonable should be done for our 
unfortunate country, I will return ; if Europe is engulfed 
by the approaching campaign, I will prepare a refuge in 


1 Undated, Revue @’histoive diplomatique (1890), 91. 
? 1st of March, 1794, Revue d’histoive diplomatique (1890), 93-94. 
3 Diary and Letters of Mme @ Arblay, VI, 20. 
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America for all my friends. Good-bye! ... I ask of 
you and promise you friendship for life.” 1 


Two weeks later, his back turned upon Europe, where 
a new world was being brought forth in blood, Talleyrand 
was sailing towards the land of liberty. Deep in his 
heart, confidence in the future was not dead. 

1 2nd of March, 1794. Diary and Letteys of Mme d’ Ayblay, VI, 20-21. 

* The Gazette Nationale, wrongly informed, announced in the issue 


of the 11th Ventose an. II (1st of March, 1794), that the “ Bishop of 
Autun ”’ had embarked for Holland on the 3rd of February. 


CHAPTER IV 


The voyage from London to Philadelphia. Life in an American 
town in 1794. Talleyrand is not received by George Wash- 
ington. Land speculations. 


HAVING escaped the persecution of men, Talleyrand had 
now to face the fury of the elements. His ship had 
weighed her anchor towards the middle of March. They 
had scarcely got out of the Thames when a violent storm 
arose. The plaything of the tempest, would their ship be 
swallowed by the waves or dashed to pieces on the rocks ? 
Talleyrand endured some hours of anguish. Land was 
in sight. On one shore lay France: a nation of 
scaffold-mongers were on the watch for him there; on 
the other lay England, from whence he was banished ! 
Fortunately some fishermen of Falmouth sighted the 
vessel in distress. Bravely they came a the rescue and 
towed her back to port. Itwas quite time ; her rigging 
was gone and she was drifting helplessly. 

Talleyrand had a strange meeting at Falmouth, where 
he lodged as best he could in an inn for sailors, while the 
ship was being repaired. His landlord boasted in his 
presence that one of his lodgers was an American general, 
and Talleyrand asked to see him. The man looked sad 
and weary. After an exchange of polite commonplaces 
he tried to break off the conversation. To questions on 


1 Mémoires de Talleyrand, I, 230-231. 
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the new world he returned brief and evasive answers ; 
and when Talleyrand asked him for some letters of intro- 
duction for the United States, “No!” he interrupted 
with a gesture of despair; “I am perhaps the only 
American who could not give you letters for his country. 
. -. I have severed all connexion with it... . I can 
never go back.’’! And then with bowed head he walked 
away without another word. It was General Arnold, 
the American traitor,who had sold his sword{to the English 
during the War of Independence, and now, bowed down 
beneath the curses of his countrymen, buried himself in 
that miserable inn at Falmouth to wait impatiently for 
death. 

As soon as the ship was ready they put to sea again, 
and favoured by the wind reached the quay of Philadelphia 
at the end of April. Talleyrand’s first care was to let 
Mme de Staél know of his safe arrival— 


“T had a moderately good passage, dear friend,” he 
wrote to heron the 12thof May. “ After thirty-eight days 
at sea, counting from Falmouth, I have reached Philadel- 
phia. I was ill the first week, and uncomfortable two or 
three days more; the rest of the time my health was 
enough to aggravate our friends the Catholic émigrés ! 
We did not meet a single ship on the whole voyage. Yet 
the chances of being captured were numerous enough, 
for the English ships at Newfoundland stop the American 
ships and detain them in their colony ; the French capture 
and pillage ; the Algerians capture and sell. We escaped 
all these little dangers ; and so I had what, in another 
frame of mind, I would call a good voyage.” 2 


Respecting this “‘ good voyage”’ Talleyrand says not 


* Mémotres de Talleyvand, 1, 230-231. 
* Revue d'histoire diplomatique (1890), 209. 
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a word about an adventure which Count Wattersdorff, 
the Ambassador of Denmark, used to repeat gleefully in 
later years in Paris drawing-rooms. One day a large 
English frigate appeared on the horizon, and it was feared 
her captain would insist on searching the American ship. 
Talleyrand, not wishing to be recognized, promptly dis- 
guised himself as the ship’s cook in a white cap and 
apron. ...' Whatever the truth may be with regard 
to this anecdote, which is more piquant than probable, 
Talleyrand had developed such a taste for the sea, that 
when the watch perched upon the main-mast raised a joy- 
ful cry of Land! Land! his heart grew heavy. He 
would have liked to prolong the voyage, and as just at 
that moment a ship came out of the Delaware and gained 
the open sea, without troubling about her destination, 
he sent to ask the captain if he could embark in her2 
Every berth was occupied, and so he was obliged to land 
at Philadelphia. 

With its port crowded with ships, its wide avenue 
bordered with trees, its well-built brick houses, often 
embellished by white marble pediments, its monumental 
Exchange, its luxurious shops, “ as well stocked as those 
of Paris or London,” Philadelphia was then the finest 
city in the United States. It throbbed with life. New 


* L.-G. Michaud, Histoive politique et privée de Ch. M. de Talleyrand, 
28. This anecdote looks more than ever like a pure invention from 
the fact that Talleyrand was on an American and not a Danish ship 
as Michaud asserts. 

2 Mémoires de Talleyrand, I, 232. 

* See La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Voyage dans les Ptats-Unis 
@ Amérique fait en 1795, 1796, 1797 (Paris, an. VII), VI, 312, and follow- 
ng; Mémoires du comte de Moré (published by M. Geoffroy de 
Grandmaison), 143, and following. Chateaubriand, Mémoives d’outre 
tombe (ed. Biré), I, 355-556. 
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buildings everywhere, timber-yards, work in progress. 
In the streets, where elegant carriages came and went, 
a busy and motley crowd, blacks, whites, politicians, 
financiers, workmen, sailors of all nations, adventurers, 
fortune-seekers, and among the women, pale Quakeresses 
in their plain grey dresses, whose beauty Chateaubriand 
afterwards remarked in passing. As soon as a stranger 
arrived from Europe, all the rich tried to secure him for 
their grand dinners and tea-parties. No matter who he 
was, “ philosopher, priest, man of letters, prince or tooth- 
puller,” if we can believe the note-books of the Duc de 
Liancourt,! he was taken to the theatre, admitted to 
card tables, feasted and petted. The defect of this com- 
fortable and hospitable town was the exorbitant price of 
living. “‘ Boarding-houses,” remarks the Duc de Lian- 
court,’ “ cost from eight to twelve dollars a week without 
wine, fire, or light. The cheapest negro servant is paid 
from ten to twelve dollars a month, besides board and 
laundry.” Now the émigrés, of all shades, to whom, as a 
Frenchman wittily remarks, Philadelphia had become 
the Noah’s ark,’ generally suffered from empty pockets. 

Talleyrand was received on landing by an old acquaint- 
ance, Théophile de Cazenove, whom he had met in the 
business world of Paris, before the Revolution, and who 
now lived in Philadelphia as an agent for the Holland 
Land Company. Talleyrand lived for several weeks with 
this obliging friend. Thanks to him, and to one of his 
cousins, another Cazenove, the Swiss Consul, certain for- 
malities, exacted by the American authorities, were 


1 Due de Liancourt, Op. cit., VI. 327. 
* Id. ibid. Vi, 92s. 
% Mémoires du comte de Moré, 147. 
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simplified for him. By the 16th of May he was able to 
take the oath required by law, before the Mayor of 
Philadelphia, Matthew Clarkson— 


“I, Charles Maurice de Talleyrand-Périgord, ex-Ad- 
ministrator of the Department of Paris, son of Joseph 
Daniel de Talleyrand-Périgord, General of the French 
armies, born in Paris, and now arrived in Philadelphia 
from London, make oath of fidelity to the Government 
of Pennsylvania and the United States of America, and 
further declare of my own free will and with full under- 
standing of the matter that I will not commit any action 
which may prejudice their liberty and independence.” } 


The arrival of Talleyrand and Beaumetz was quite an 
event in the American capital. The name of Talleyrand, 
his past as Bishop of Autun, the part he had played in the 
Revolution, were known on the other side of the Atlantic. 
All drawing-rooms opened their doors to him. There he 
met many Frenchmen once more: old lieutenants of 
Lafayette’s and ex-constituents. Chief among them were 
the Vicomte de Noailles, Blacon, who had been deputy of 
Dauphiny to the States General, and Omer Talon, one 
of those who brought about the reconciliation of Mirabeau 
with the Court. The companions of his ruined hopes 
became his companions in misfortune. 

But Talleyrand was seeking something in the new world 
beyond worldly distractions for his exile. As he wrote 
to Mme de Staél, he had come with the fixed intention 
of perfecting his political education.2 He wished to 
approach Washington and the members of the govern- 
ment, to discuss the young Republic with citizens of note, 

1 Memoirs of Matthew Clarkson (1735-1800). Cf. l’Intermédiaire des 


chercheurs et des curieux, year 1891, 158. 
2 Revue d'histoire diplomatique (1890), 93. 
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and study from life a democracy based upon the double 
respect of liberty and property. But he was counting 
without the French Jacobins. When Alexander Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Treasury, the respected chief of the 
Federalists and the President’s right hand, granted him an 
audience, their suspicious hatred was aroused. But when 
there was a question of Washington himself receiving the 
exile, upon a letter of introduction from Lord Lansdowne, 
as he had formerly received Noailles and Talon, they 
completely lost their heads. The representative of the 
revolutionary government, citizen Joseph Fauchet, rushed 
to the Secretary of State. “If Talleyrand is received 
at the President’s palace,’’ he loudly declared, “I will 
never set foot in it again; you must choose between me 
and an émigré.’ Reluctantly, Washington sacrificed 
Talleyrand. Not only was he not admitted to a public 
audience, but his request for a private audience, though 
presented by Hamilton himself, was refused. In a long 
letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, the President 
excused himself and explained the reason of this refusal. 


““My wish is, and it is not less my duty as an officer 
of the Republic, to avoid offence to powers with which we 
are in friendship, by conduct towards their proscribed 
citizens, which would be disagreeable to them; whilst 
at the same time these emigrants, if people of a good 
character, ought to understand that they will be protected 
in their persons and property, and will be entitled to all 
the benefits of our laws. For the rest, they must depend 
upon their own behaviour and the civilities of the citizens 
at large, who are less restrained by political considerations 
than the officers of government must be.’ 1 


* Washington to Alexander Hamilton, 6th of May, 1794. Writings 
of George Washington, edited by W. C, Ford, XII, 428, 
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A few weeks later Washington sent the following note 
to Lord Lansdowne, which is very flattering for Talley- 
rand— 


“It is matter of no small regret to me that considera- 
tions of a public nature, which you will easily conjecture, 
have not hitherto permitted me to manifest towards that 
gentleman the sense I entertain of his personal character, 
and of your lordship’s recommendation. But I am in. 
formed that the reception he has met with in general has 
been such as to console him, as far as the state of society 
here will admit of it, for what he has relinquished in 
leaving Europe. Time must naturally be favourable to 
him everywhere, and may be expected to raise a man of 
his talents and merit above the temporary disadvantages, 
which in revolutions result from differences of political 
opinion.” 4 


As to Fauchet, Minister Plenipotentiary of France, the 
amiability of the Americans for Talleyrand exasperated 
him. This Jacobin, whom Napoleon afterwards made 
one of his prefects, was not a bad man at bottom. He 
had been sent to Philadelphia by the Committee of Public 
Welfare, to put an end to the extravagance and “ mal- 
versations ” ® of citizen Genét, the purest of the pure. 
He was fairly successful there, and proved himself a 
prudent diplomatist on more than one occasion. His 
misfortune was that he lent himself servilely, either from 
inclination or cowardice, to all the dirty work which the 
Committee of Public Welfare exacted from their agents. 

* Washington to Lord Lansdowne, 30th of August, 1794. Writings 
of George Washington, XII, 429, note. Cf. Bulwer Lytton, Essai sur 
Talleyrand, 139-140. 

* Decree of the Committee of Public Welfare, 20th day of the first 


month, an. II (11th of October, 1793), Recueil des actes dy Comité 
de Salut public, VII, 359, 360, 
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Spy and informer Fauchet saw plots and treason every- 
where; even his auxiliaries, Pétry and La Forest, did 
not escape his suspicions. 


“Citizen Minister,’ he wrote on the 5th of June, 
‘an infernal plan is in existence. What is it? @ doe 
not know: but the authors of it are known. I would 
swear upon my own head that they have correspondents 
in France and England. Take note of the events I am 
about to narrate to you, make them known to the Com- 
mittee of Welfare, and do your best to penetrate the 
mystery of the horrors which are being contemplated 
against the Republic. 

“ Beaumetz and Talleyrand, the ex-Bishop of Autun, 
have arrived in Philadelphia with recommendations from 
Lord Shelburne. A rumour had been spread that they 
had been expelled from London, and were to be followed 
by Lameth, d’Aiguillon, and d’André, etc. They had intro- 
ductions to Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of the United States, 
who welcomed and feasted them, and presented them to 
his friends. They have been invited to dinner at all the 
best houses. I leave you to guess the joy of Talon and 
Noailles, who have received a reinforcement of constituents 
after their own heart. There has been an attempt to put 
them on friendly terms with me. Certain members of 
the Government and the vice-President himself, asked 
me if the new arrivals had called on me. I saw the snare 
at once and I replied that I thought they had a good deal 
ofimpudence, but not enough to call on the representative 
of a nation which they had sold to despotism. They went 
still further. I was invited to a gathering at which they 
were present ; I withdrew abruptly with the firm inten- 
tion of never putting my foot in that house again. I must 
admit that this conduct was not that which my colleagues 
La Forest and Pétry advised; they thought I ought to 
stay and dispute the place with them, otherwise it 
would look as though I were afraid of them. ‘ Very 
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good!’ I answered, ‘I will appear afraid, and I hope you 
will follow the same course... .’ Ido not fear them, 
but I hate and despise them and their partisans. You will 
be still more indignant when you hear that Mr. Hamilton 
wished them to be presented to the President of the United 
States. I expected this, I was informed of it in time, 
and I prevented it.” 


Then follows in revolutionary jargon a copious account 
of the steps he had taken to prevent Talleyrand and 
Beaumetz being received by Washington. Then— 


“In spite of this check they have not lost hope of 
influencing the government. The conspiracy they have 
formed is, perhaps, the largest and most cunningly con- 
trived that has ever been formed against liberty, and con- 
sequently against the happiness of nations. The minority 
of the English Parliament, the partisans of the United 
States Government, the ex-constitutionalists and mon- 
archists who now rend and disturb France, the émtigrés 
and inhabitants of the islands who love despotism because 
it allows them to be despots, and perhaps even the pre- 
tended patriots of Holland, unite to form this league, 
destructive of the principles of equality. 

“ The headquarters of the plot is Philadelphia. Fre- 
quent meetings are held in the houses of the English and 
Dutch ministers, the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of War. Beaumetz is the ringleader and ap- 
pears in public and at the theatre with his accomplice of 
Autun, and all those I have just mentioned. Further - 
d’Autun and Beaumetz would like to get hold of Monroe, 
the new envoy of the United States to the French Repub- 
lic. Through Hamilton they asked for an official or pri- 
vate audience ; he refused point-blank. Monroe is indeed 
an excellent republican . . . his principles are above all 
suspicion.”’ 4 


* Fauchet to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 17th Prairial, an. II. 
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On the oth of June Fauchet returned to the charge. 
Once more he calls the attention of the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs to the manceuvres of Beaumetz and 
Talleyrand, which might “undermine the goodwill, not 
of the people, that is impossible, but of the American 
government.” 4 

While Fauchet was thus dressing up the exiles as con- 
spirators, Talleyrand seems to have been taken up with 
very different ideas. To gain money, to get rich, very 
rich, to profit by the stock-jobbing fever which devoured 
the Americans, had become his fixed idea. 


‘“‘ My reason tells me,’’ he wrote to Mme de Staél on 
the 12th of May, “ that it is necessary to acquire a small 
competence so as not to bein constant poverty and depen- 
dence when one grows old . . . there is plenty of money 
to be gained here, but only for those who have it already. 
If you know any who would like to speculate in land 
here I would willingly undertake their business. IfI had 
a sufficient number of clients who would entrust their 
business to me and allow me an interest in it, both parties 
would profit largely : the clients, because American mer- 
chants are not very trustworthy in business, and myself 
because I could thus earn some money without investing 
capital. See if you can manage this.” * 


The examples he saw around him increased his ardent 
longings. In a few months, sometimes in a few weeks, 
bold and skilful speculators won large fortunes before his 
eyes. The Sioto Company conceived the idea of selling 


Correspondence of the French Ministers to the United States (1791-1797), 
edited by F. J. Turner, 378-381. 

1 Fauchet to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 9th of June, 1794. 
Corvespondence of the French Ministers . . ., 391. 

2 Revue d'histoive diplomatique (1890), 211. 
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in lots an ungrateful region, of difficult access, on the 
banks of the Ohio, constantly visited by savages who 
scalped the whites. They partially succeeded by inun- 
dating Europe with a prospectus in which they promised 
“a delightful and healthy climate, barely a frost in 
winter ; a river . . . abounding with huge and excellent 
fish ; superb forests of a tree which distilled sugar and a 
shrub which yielded candle-wax ; big game in abundance, 
but no wolves, foxes, lions, or tigers; great facilities for 
pasturing flocks and herds in the woods (a single pair of 
pigs left to themselves would produce a herd of three- 
hundred in three years), etc.’”1 From that time, specula- 
tion in land became the fashion. N early all Talleyrand’s 
friends had embarked upon it. Cazenove had been 
marvellously successful on behalf of the Holland Land 
Company, and the Duc de Liancourt was soon to quote 
his settlement as a model.2. The Consul General of France, 
La Forest, whom a veneer of Jacobinism saved from dis- 
grace for a time, and with whom Talleyrand immediately 
made friends, had already purchased a considerable do- 
main in Virginia, in 1792. Noailles and Talon, associated 
with one of the great financiers of the new world, Senator 
Robert Morris, were engaged in a still vaster enterprise. 
They had bought more than a million uncultivated acres 
on the banks of the Susquehannah, a river in Pennsyl- 
vania. They had laid the foundations of a town in 
which Blacon, and another refugee, Canon de Bec de 
Lievre, each kept an inn for the first settlers. By profuse 

1 Volney, Tableau du climat et du sol des Etats-Unis. (Euvres 
complétes, edition of 1821, VIII, 346-357.) 

2 Voyage dans les Etats-Unis @ Amérique ..., VIII, 55. 


3 Correspondance du comte de La Forest, ambassadeuy de France en 
Espagne, Introduction by M. G. de Grandmaison, I, XII. 
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advertisements in the newspapers, and numerous agents 
in the ports on the watch for newcomers, they hoped to 
attract European emigrants and sell them, at six francs 
the acre, the land they had bought at sevenpence half- 
penny.t After various ups and downs the speculation 
ended in a fiasco. But, in the spring of 1794, it was just 
beginning ; all was hope and confidence, and Talleyrand 
raged inwardly because he had not enough capital in hand 
to tempt Fortune in his turn. 

Meanwhile, in order to avoid the intolerable heat of 
Philadelphia and the infectious diseases caused by the 
emanations of the port, with its narrow quays, and the 
cemeteries in the midst of the town, he set out to explore 
the country. 


1 See La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, op. cit., I, 151, etc.; Mémoires 
du comte de Moré, 150-153; Fauchet’s letter of the 9th of November, 
1794. (Correspondence of French Ministers . . ., 465-466.) 


CHAPTER V 


Talleyrand’s impressions of the roads and travelling in the New 
World. He becomes a dealer in land. Studies in sociology. 
His anxieties on behalf of France. 


At the end of July Talleyrand left Philadelphia, accom- 
panied by his inseparable Beaumetz and Mr. Heydecoper, 
a Dutchman. The travellers turned their faces to the 
north. Sometimes jolting in stage-coaches over the 
uneven and unfinished roads of the United States, some- 
times on horseback or on foot, as the fancy seized them, 
they traversed forests ‘‘ as old as the world,” ! visited the 
farms of the settlers, or halted in the towns. It does not 
appear that the travellers in this little caravan adven- 
tured far into the interior. We find them on the banks 
of the Ohio, which they did not cross, and above all in 
the States of Connecticut and Maine. On the 4th of 
August they were at Boston, from whence Talleyrand 
wrote to Mme de Staél. 

Beneath the buffeting of Fate and mankind, Talley- 
rand had left Philadelphia a prey to bitter discouragement. 
Solitude and the salutary open air soon put fresh heart 
into him. As soon as the last smoke of the town had 
vanished in the misty distance, and he found himself in 
the midst of nature on the borders of green prairies 
undulating to the boundless horizon, or in the mysterious 

' Mémotres de Talleyrand, I, 234. 
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shades of immense forests, he tells us in his memoirs that 
he began to dream— 


“We exercised our imagination... on that vast 
expanse ; we covered it with cities, villages, and hamlets. 
The forests were to remain on the summits of the moun- 
tains, the slopes to be covered with harvests, and flocks 
were already feeding in the pastures of the valley which 
lay before our eyes. The future lends an indefinable 
charm to journeys in a country such as this.” 1 


At night, when tired out with the day’s march, Talley- 
rand and his friends enjoyed the hospitality of the American 
farmers in their log houses ; they found not only distraction 
from their cares but astimulant for the will. Atthe sight 
of these calm strong men, clearing, building, hunting, de- 
feated one day but victorious the next, facing life with 
resolute courage, the old Talleyrand reappeared—the Tal- 
leyrand whom the storm had bent without breaking more 
than once, and who stood erect again as soon as it was 
past and the first ray of sunlight appeared. 

The travellers had adventures which helped to take 
them out of themselves, little commonplace adventures, 
which Talleyrand used to remember gaily in his old age. 
How they laughed one night in a deep wood, when, think- 
ing one of his companions was lost, he called out, “ Are 
you there ?”” and the other answered in a piteous tone: 
“Oh ! good Lord, yes, Monseigneur, I’m here ! ” as though 
the interlacing branches above their heads had been the 
Gothic arches of Autun cathedral. On another occasion 
the three friends nearly turned trappers. It was in 
Connecticut. They had taken refuge with some trappers 
after a long and weary march, and their hosts, while plying 

* Mémoires de Talleyvand, 1, 234. 
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them with drinks of strong beer and brandy, described 
with joyous zest their petty warfare against the beavers, 
told funny stories, and recounted their exploits. They 
were gradually fascinated, and at last in a burst of enthusi- 
asm they enrolled themselves in the band of trappers. 
But when they awoke in the morning their ardour had 
cooled ; and when it was time to set out for several weeks 
with forty pounds of provisions on their backs, they 
looked foolish. How could they go back on their 
word ? A few dollars distributed with discretion got them 
out of their difficulty.t 

Between whiles, Talleyrand was still thinking of ways 
of getting rich. 


“Tam preparing myself to undertake commissions from 
Europe,” he wrote to Mme de Staél, ‘‘and any that are 
given to me will be useful. If any of your father’s friends 
are sending ships to America, if any Swiss are sending 
goods either to New York or Philadelphia, I am in a posi- 
tion to transact business well for those who will deal with 
me directly. I beg you to employ a little of your activity 
in procuring me commissions. It would be too stupid to 
be here and not make enough to liveon without being at 
the mercy of events. One can gain a great deal of money 
here in a short time by commissions on consignments of 
goods, or sales of public funds, orland. The rather doubt- 
ful reputation of American merchants always makes it 
difficult for European merchants to find an agent to whom 
they can entrust their interests; and therefore I can 
offer myself to some advantage.” ? 


In his commercial ardour, did Talleyrand set up as a 
dealer in curiosities, for want of a better opening? This 


1 Mémotres de Talleyvand, I, 239-240 (note). 
2 Revue d’histoive diplomatique (1890), 213. 
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has been asserted, but not proved.1_ Whatis more worthy 
of credence is that during the summer of 1794 he began to 
realize his project of agrarian speculation. He bought, 
jointly with Beaumetz, a settlement in Maine which be- 
longed to General Knox, Secretary of War. He divided 
it into lots represented by shares, and thought that like 
Noailles and de Talon he would find it easy to place them 
among the émigrés. At the beginning of November the 
business was on foot, and Fauchet, ever suspicious, was 
warning his Government against the dark designs of 
Talleyrand and his associates. 


“ The speculation of these stock-jobbers and their hope 
of success are founded solely on the misfortunes of their 
former country. They hope that the lack of good laws 
and the impossibility of establishing tranquillity in the 
bosom of the Republic will make a considerable portion 
of the population of France desert her in search of peace, 
and they are preparing to receive them. These disastrous 
conjectures are expressed almost word for word in a letter 
lately addressed to Bishop Talleyrand by an ex-Chevalier 
de Grasse, at present an émigré in London.”’ 2 


With the first cold weather Talleyrand returned to 
Philadelphia. He had taken a “ miserable house” 
in the then fashionable quarter of Third Street North, 
but it was “ at the end of a wretched blind alley.” Forty- 
five years later M. de Bacourt found it inhabited by a 
German baker.’ There he was visited by his old friend 
of the Constituent Assembly, the Duc de Liancourt, 


* See l’Intermédiaive des chevcheurs et des curieux (1896), 168. 

* Fauchet’s letter of the gth of November, 1794. Correspondence 
of French Ministers . . ., 466. 

% Bacourt, Souvenirs d’un diplomate (Paris, 1891), 176 and 334. 
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newly landed in the United States to make an intelligent 
survey of the American nation, and “‘a thousand times 
more given to asking questions than the inquisitive tra- 
veller mentioned by Sterne.’’! There also were to be 
found three men who were afterwards his collaborators in 
Foreign Affairs under the Consulate: Th. de Cazenove, 
La Forest, whom we have met before, and Blanc 
d’Hauterive, French Consul in New York, who had been 
recently deprived of office by the Committee of Public 
Welfare, and then had turned gardener to save himself 
from starvation.2. In June Talleyrand took up his tra- 
veller’s staff once more. He betook himself to New York, 
which was already one of the most prosperous towns in 
the United States, and in spite of an epidemic of yellow 
fever, he stayed there until the end of the summer. 
From these journeyings to and fro, Talleyrand got some- 
thing better than impressions, anecdotes, or business 
profits. He amassed an ample fund of observation, 
which he recorded day by day in his letters to Mme de 
Staél, Lord Lansdowne and Mme de Genlis ; later, under 
the Directory, he condensed them into two admirable 
memoirs for the Institute. He has never given better 


1 Talleyrand to Mme de Genlis. This letter was undoubtedly 
written in the winter or spring of 1796. Talleyrand dates it from 
Philadelphia, and mentions the Duc de Liancourt, who did not reach 
America until the end of 1794. He also speaks of his stay in New York, 
which occurred in the summer of 1795. Mémoires de Mme de Genlis, 
We Nee 

2 Artaud de Montor, Histoive de la vie du comte d’Hauterive (2nd 
edition), 77. 

3 Essai sur les avantages a retiver de colonies nouvelles dans les civcon- 
stances présentes, read at the public session of the National Institute, 
the 25th Messidor, an. V.; and especially Mémoire sur les relations 
commerciales des Etats-Unis avec l Angleterre, read the 15th Germinal 
an, V. 
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proof of his unrivalled excellence as a sociologist and 
literary artist. At the same time Volney was collecting 
notes for his instructive Tableau du climat et du sol des 
Etats-Unis ; and the Duc de Liancourt was preparing his 
eight heavy and meticulous volumes on America. Quite 
as accurate and well documented as either of these, Talley- 
rand surpasses them by the breadth of his views and the 
beauty of his descriptions. If you would appreciate his 
manner read the following quotation in which he explains 
that the national character of the Americans, a people 
newly formed from different elements, is not yet decided. 


“Consider these populous cities of English, Germans, 
Dutch, and Irish, as well as the indigenous inhabitants ; 
the straggling villages lying so far apart, the vast stretches 
of uncultivated country, traversed rather than inhabited 
by men who have no nationality. What common bond 
can be imagined to unite all this disparity ? It is a 
novel spectacle for the traveller to leave some large 
town in which the social state has reached perfection, 
and pass through every successive degree of civilization 
and industry, watching their gradual decrease, until in 
a few days he reaches the rough and shapeless hut built 
from the trunks of newly-felled trees. Such a voyage isa 
kind of practical and living analysis of the origin of 
states and nations. We start from the most composite 
whole and arrive at the simplest elements : every day a 
few of the inventions which our multiplying needs have 
rendered necessary, vanish from sight. It seems like a 
journey backwards through the history of human progress. 
Though such a journey appeals strongly to the imagina- 
tion, though it is pleasant to find in the succeeding regions 
what would seem to belong only to the succeeding ages, 
we must be prepared to find very few social ties and no 
common characteristics among men who seem hardly to 
belong to the same genus,” 
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To develop his idea Talleyrand draws the following 
portraits of the American fisherman and wood-cutter, 
the literary merit of which has been remarked on by 
Sainte-Beuve !— 


t 


“In several cantons, sea and forest have made men 
fishermen and wood-cutters ; properly speaking, such men 
have no country and their social morality amounts to 
very little. It has long been said that man is the disciple 
of his environment, and this is true. He who is sur- 
rounded by deserts can only learn from the daily task 
by which he earns his bread. He has no idea of the need 
men have of each other; it is only by analyzing his 
calling that the principle of his affections and the whole of 
his morality may be found. 

“The American wood-cutter takes no interest in any- 
thing ; he is far from all idea of feeling. The branches 
so elegantly designed by nature, the beautiful foliage, 
the vivid colour that brightens a portion of the woods, 
the deeper green which darkens another, all this is nothing ; 
he has no memories anywhere. He has but one idea: 
how many strokes it will take to fella tree. He has never 
planted; that pleasure is unknown to him. A tree 
planted by himself would be no good to him, for he would 
never see it strong enough to be cut down. He lives by 
destruction, one can destroy anywhere, so one place is as 
good as another to him. He is not linked to the field of 
his labour, because his labour is but fatigue unmixed with 
sweet associations. The work of his hands does not pass 
through those stages of growth so delightful to the culti- 
vator. He does not follow the fate of his productions ; 
the pleasure of fresh attempts is unknown to him; and 
unless he has forgotten his axe, he leaves nothing to 
regret in a place where he has dwelt for years. 

“ The calling of the American fisherman gives him a 
heart well nigh as careless. His affections, life, and inter- 


1 Sainte-Beuve, Monsieur de Talleyrand (new edition, Paris, 1880), 50, 
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ests are alien to the society to which he is supposed to 
belong, and it would be a mistake to think him a very useful 
member of it, for these fishermen are not to be compared 
with those of Europe, nor is fishing here as in Europe a 
means of forming sailors, and turning out strong and 
able seamen. In America, with the exception of the 
whalers of Nantucket, fishing is a lazy calling. Two leagues 
from the coast, when there is no fear of bad weather, a 
mile when the weather is uncertain, that is all the courage 
they display, and the line is the only harpoon they can 
wield. Thus their skill is but a little vuse, and their activity, 
which consists in hanging one arm over the side of a boat, 
bears a strong resemblance to idleness. They have no 
love for any spot, and all they know of land is the poor 
hut they live in. They get their living from the sea, so 
that their country depends upon a few cod more or less. 
If the number seems to diminish they leave the place 
and seek another country in which cod is a little more 
plentiful. Certain politicians, in saying that fishing is a 
kind of agriculture, have said a thing which sounds very 
brilliant, but has no truth in it. All the qualities and vir- 
tues which belong to agriculture are lacking in the man 
who gets his living by fishing. Agriculture produces 
patriots within the best meaning of the word; fishing 
can only produce cosmopolitans.”’ 1 


Talleyrand, who liked to indicate a train of thought 
without insisting on it, did not push his parallel between 
fishing and agriculture, any further, just then. He did 
not dwell upon the part which the cultivation of the land 
plays in the social fabric, forming individuals into groups 
by community of interest and thus building up a nation. 
But later on when his idea was confirmed by time and 
experience, he took up the theme once more, and recalling 


1 Mémoire sur les velations commerciales des Etats-Unis avec l’ Angle- 
terre, 
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his impressions of America in his memoirs, he penned the 
following vigorous page on agriculture, in which the views 
expressed are always sound and true. 


“A new people who have modelled themselves upon 
the refined customs of Europe without passing through 
the slow evolution of civilization, have need to study na- 
ture in her greatest school ; and it is by agriculture that 
all great states must commence. I say, and all economists 
are with me, that it is agriculture which lays the first 
foundation of society, teaches respect for property, and 
warns us that our interests are blind if they are too strongly 
opposed to those of others. It is agriculture which 
teaches us in the most intimate manner how indispensable 
is the connexion between the duties and the rights of men. 
By attaching the labourer to his field it attaches man to 
his country ; it teaches him with his first attempts the 
need of division of labour, the source of all the phenomena 
of individual and public prosperity. It moves the heart 
and interest of men to call a large family a source of 
wealth, and also by the resignation which it teaches, sub- 
mits our intelligence to that supreme and universal order 
which rules the world. From all this I conclude that 
agriculture alone can put an end to revolutions, for it alone 
can usefully employ the whole strength of man, calm 
without discouraging him, teach him respect for experi- 
ence, by means of which he may measure fresh attempts, 
and set constantly before his eyes the grand result of mere 
regularity of labour; and finally because it neither has- 
tens nor delays anything.” ! 


Many more extracts might be made from Talleyrand’s 
notes on America. Free from passion and prejudice, he 
looked on men and things with the eye of a philosopher, 
and everything was to him a subject for striking, amusing, 


1 Mémoires de Talleyrand, I, 236-237. 
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or profound remarks. With one glance at that society 
in travail, that nation “which will one day be a great 
nation and is to-day the wisest and happiest on earth,” 2 
he discovered and pointed out the propensities which 
would in time become the most distinctive characteristics 
of the American people; two passions, equally violent, 
which would at first seem contradictory, though they are 
found in several republics of ancient and mediaeval times, 
and in the England of Henry VIII and William of 
Orange—the passion for independence, and the passion 
for wealth. Throughout his journeyings in America he 
always found them closely united, and he quotes anec- 
dotes which give more vivid proof of it than a long essay. 
One day, for example, he questioned his host, “‘a man of 
great respectability,” upon the quality and price of lands, 
and then spoke to him of Philadelphia. The American 
had never been there. ‘“‘ When you go there,” said Tal- 
leyrand, ‘‘ you will be very glad to see General Washing- 
ton.” ‘Oh! yes, certainly,” he replied; but added with 
kindling eyes, “I should like above all things to see Mr. 
Bingham, who is said to be so rich.” * Washington the 
champion of liberty, Bingham the man of money ; America 
was already embodied in these two. 

Driven from the continent of Europe, Talleyrand had 
not brought the soul of an émigré to the United States. 
He had not denied the Revolution, though he had been 
its victim. Far from it; the spectacle of the new world 
had but confirmed him in the ideas through which he had 


? Talleyrand’s report to the First Consul in 1800, proposing the 
erection of a statue to Washington, who had just died. Affaires 
étrangeves, Etats-Unis, 51, doc. 172. 

* Mémoires de Talleyrand, I, 238. 
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been involved in the storms of his own land. It is most 
curious to note the impression made on the ex-Bishop 
of Autun, the former Court prelate, and promoter of the 
abolition of a proprietary and privileged clergy, by the 
sight of the American liberty in which all forms of religion 
co-exist in complete equality, and draw from that very 
equality a sort of common understanding founded on the 
rights of all. He was able to believe that his dream was 
no chimera, for here he saw it transformed into a fruitful 
reality for the strength and development of a great 
nation. He has himself expressed the thoughts to which 
it gave rise— 


“ With what surprise does the traveller behold all [the 
religious sects] co-existing in a perfect calm, which appears 
for ever unalterable; when in the same house father, 
mother, and children peacefully follow without opposition 
the form of worship which each one prefers! I have seen 
this myself more than once, and nothing I had ever seen 
in Europe had prepared me for such a spectacle. On the 
days consecrated to religion, the members of one family 
went out together, each one sought the minister of his 
own form of worship, and they all returned to share the 
same domestic interests. This diversity of opinion caused 
no discord in their feelings and other habits ; there were 
no disputes, no questions were even asked on the subject. 
It seemed as if religion here was looked upon as a personal 
secret which no man thought he had any right to question 
or penetrate. Thus when some ambitious sectary 
arrives in America from any European country, anxious 
to secure the triumph of his own doctrine by exciting 
discussion, instead of finding, as elsewhere, men disposed 
to engage themselves beneath his banner, he is hardly 
noticed by his neighbours; his enthusiasm neither 
attracts nor disturbs; he inspires neither hatred nor 
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curiosity ; each man keeps to his own religion, and goes 
about his business. 

“An impassibility such as the most fiery proselytism 
cannot shake, which it is not my purpose here to criticize, 
but to explain, has undoubtedly for its immediate cause, 
the liberty, and above all the equality of all forms of 
worship. In America not one is prescribed, not one is 
imposed, hence religious agitations are unknown... .”’ 
Talleyrand concludes—“ The liberty, and above all the 
equality of all forms of worship, is one of the strongest 
guarantees of social tranquillity ; for where consciences 
are respected, other rights cannot fail to be respected 
likewise.” 4 


On his return from America the author of these lines 
was to be one of the negotiators of the Concordat, and 
remained faithful, under a new form, to the idea of social 
pacification by the liberty and equality of forms of wor- 
ship, which had stamped itself so indelibly upon his 
mind. 

In justice be it said of Talleyrand, that if he did not 
approach the United States as an émigré, he did approach 
them as a patriot. He tried to serve his country there. 
He had recognized at once, that in spite of Rochambeau, 
' Lafayette, Broglie, Noailles, and other paladins of American 
liberty, the country, newly enfranchised from England 
by the help of French arms, was still fundamentally Eng- 
lish in habits and interests. France might have its 
sympathy, but never its allegiance. The Jay treaty® 


1 Mémoire sur les relations commerciales des Etats-Unis avec I’ Angle- 
tevve. Itis to be noted that Talleyrand in a report to the Constituent 
Assembly of the 7th of May, 1791, seems to have been one of the first 
men of the Revolution who clearly conceived the idea of the liberty 
of religious worship. Cf. Talleyrand, évéque d’Autun, 284-291. 

2 This Treaty was concluded on the 19th of November, 1794. 
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which reconciled Great Britain commercially with the 
emancipated colony, accepted by the great mass of 
Americans in spite of some surface agitation, was a proof 
to him that his view was correct. 


“ America is quite English,” he wrote to Lord Lans- 
downe; “that is to say that England has still every 
advantage over France to benefit by the United States as 
much as one nation can benefit by the existence of 
another.” 4 


In his memoir for the Institute, on his return to France, 
he didno more than sum up the ideas he had already ex- 
pressed in his letters to Lord Lansdowne, and he repeats— 


“He who knows America well can no longer doubt 
that in most of its customs the country is still English ; 
that its former commerce with England has increased 
rather than decreased since the declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and therefore far from being prejudicial to Eng- 
land the independence of the United States has proved 
advantageous in many ways.” 2 What are the reasons 
of this? Talleyrand sought them by applying a method 
of analysis which our modern sociologists would not dis- 
own. “Inclination and interest are the motive power 
which determines the will.” He lays this down as his 
first principle. ‘Now between the English and the 
Americans there is identity of language, analogy of con- 
stitution and laws, and similarity of education and cus- 
toms.’ To these things is due the fact that “in every 
part of America which I have visited, I have never founda 
single Englishman who did not feel himself an American, or 
a single Frenchman who did not feel himself a foreigner.” 


1 Talleyrand to Lord Lansdowne, 1st of February, 1795. Pallain, 
la Mission de Talleyrand a Londres en 1792, 424. 

* Mémoire sur les relations commerciales des Etats-Unis avec A ngle- 
terre. 
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But stronger, more imperious than custom, is interest 
—interest the mightiest motive power of political wills. 
Interest inclined the Americans towards the English. 
It was the English factories which provided them with 
everything required for daily use ; and it was the English 
in return who bought the agricultural produce of 
America for the maintenance of her colonies. Added to 
this the British merchants were the only ones in the 
world whose enormous capital allowed them to give 
credit for a year and often longer, a priceless boon to those 
setting up in business without borrowing capital. In 
the face of such bonds of interest, which every day knits 
closer, of what weight is the bond of gratitude which 
grows dimmer every day! What were the services of La 
Fayette and his friends compared with those expected 
from the bankers of Manchester, or the merchants of 
London ? 

Talleyrand recognized this state of things with disgust ; 
he found it hard to resign himself to the fact that England 
thus, without an effort, should take precedence of France 
in the New World. Did he enter upon an intrigue with 
Jefferson to thwart the English policy of Washington 
and the Federalists? It is improbable; the more so 
that those who represent him as an ally of the democrat 
leader in America, and the friend of the Jacobins in France 
even in their worst excesses, pretend that at the same 
time, perhaps in the hope of conciliating the Bourbons, 
he walked about the streets of Philadelphia with a white 
cockade in his hat.1. But if Talleyrand did not mix 


1 See Life of Prince Talleyrand (Philadelphia, 1834), 217-219. It 
is nowhere stated in the Writings of Thomas Jefferson, that Talleyrand 
had any intercourse with that statesman during his stay in New York. 
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himself in party politics in America, he did not remain an 
idle spectator of the blows aimed at French influence. 
He would have liked to open wider the doors of the 
United States to French industries, of which he foresaw 
the near increase, in the field of free competition. He 
dreamed of removing the obstacles in the way of profitable 
commercial relations between our producers and the 
consumers of the New World. He talked to his friend, 
' Alexander Hamilton, of a vast project for the suppression 
of customs.!_ Hamilton listened, shrugged his shoulders, 
and would not be convinced. At the very time that 
Talleyrand was discoursing to him of his fine free trade 
theories, he was inducing the American Congress to adopt 
a new customs-tariff, which might have been conceived 
by the most rabid protectionist. 


1 Mémoires de Talleyvand, 1, 243-244. 


CHAPTER VI 


The 9th of Thermidor, and fall of Robespierre. Talleyrand 
petitions the Convention for leave to return. He wavers 
between embarking for India and returning to Paris. His 
name is brought up in the Convention. No longer an émigré, 
His distractions in Philadelphia. Sails for Hamburg. His 
return to Paris. 


WuiLE Talleyrand was making tours of business and 
observation in America, events were progressing in 
France. The 9th Thermidor had seen the fall of Robes- 
pierre ; since then the work of the guillotine had de- 
creased; the prisons were empty; the nightmare of 
blood was calming down. The reign of the murder- 
maniacs had been succeeded by a milder authority, that 
of men whom cowardice had often made the accomplices 
of crime, but to whom crime was not the sole end of 
existence. Siéyés, Thibaudeau, Boissy d’Anglas, Cam- 
bacérés, and their friends, were reappearing upon the 
scene. The Terrorists, seized with panic if not with 
repentance, were trying to hide themselves, and longed 
for a vote of oblivion for all their votes of death. The 
survivors of the Gironde ventured out of their hiding- 
places. Carrier and Fouquier-Tinville, living symbols 
of the vanished rule, fell on the scaffold. From end 
to end of the country the strain relaxed; upon some 
points there even set in a reaction which was carried to 
excess. Under the pressure of public opinion, the Con- 
88 
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vention disavowed the Terror. The jeunesse dorée of 
Paris, the Muscadins and Incroyables cried: ‘‘ Down 
with the Jacobins! down with the anarchists ! ” The 
strains of the Réveil du peuple drowned the strains of 
the Marseillaise. Several émigrés ventured home again. 
Salons began to open. By the month of May, 1795, Mme 
de Staél, who was one of the first to return, entertained 
together at the Swiss Embassy in the rue du Bac the 
Constitutionalists of ’9r and the victors of Thermidor— 
Mathieu de Montmorency and Dupont de Nemours, 
Lanjuinais, Boissy d’Anglas, Marie Joseph Chenier, 
Tallien, and Barras. While publishing her Réflexions 
sur la paix adressées @ M. Pitt et aux Frangais she was 
already planning to organize the Republic with them. 
The United States were to serve as a model, and in the 
government, in which the power was to be shared by two 
Chambers, with an intellectual aristocracy,she was perhaps 
thinking of reserving a place for the friend who had so 
often written to her from America ,—for Talleyrand re- 
called from exile. 

As little by little, letters and newspapers were making 
known to him the changes which were taking place in 
France, Talleyrand’s thoughts were drawn to a new 
future. He who had seriously thought of settling in 
Denmark? or of founding a settlement in Louisiana? 
could not resign himself to being so far from Paris,— 


* For an account of the ideas and salon of Mme de Staél at this date, 
see A. Sorel, Mme de Staél (3rd edition), 59, and Paul Gautier, Premiey 
extl de Mme de Staél, in the Revue des Deux Mondes of the 15th of June, 
1905. 

* Talleyrand to Mme de Genlis, Mémoires de M. de Genlis, V, 57. 

* Pichot, Souvenirs intimes sur Mme de Talleyvand, 211, gives this 
fact as according to Moreau de Saint-Méry. 
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Paris where he had been alternately successful in business 
and politics! Many Constitutionalists, his comrades in 
ideas and struggles, had already come forth from their i 
prisons and hiding-places—when would he return from 
his exile? He was impatient to take his place by their 
side in the battle of parties, to find a place for himself, 
to his own profit, in the very heart of that genial Republic 
which they aimed at forming. 

He did not dare confess it to his friends ; as yet, per- 
haps, he did not own it to himself ; but his pen betrays 
his secret. 


““T make no plans for my future,” he wrote to Mme 
de Genlis, on the r2th Floréal, an. TTT: "it depends on 
Europe: nothing could induce me to live in a country 
which is at war with France. I have a horror of England ; 
Switzerland and America remain, and up to the present 
I prefer America, because it is the country which has 
most love for our Republic, to which I still belong by 
all my feelings and hopes, in spite of the injustice I have 
suffered from one of the former dominant parties of the 
Convention.” 4 


At last he could bear it no longer. On the 28th Prairial 
(16th of June, 1795), he addressed a petition to the 
Convention.2. “I am not an émigré,” he protests, “ and 
I ought not to be treated as one.” For the first time he 
invokes the famous mission supposed to have been given 
him by the Provisional Government, after the roth of 


* This unpublished letter does not bear the name of the person for 
whom it was destined, who was then living “‘ on the banks of the Elbe.” 
I do not see to whom Talleyrand could have written it, except to Mme 
de Genlis, , 

* This petition is dated from Philadelphia. It is to be noted that 
the day before, the 15th of June, Talleyrand wrote to Lord Lansdowne 
from New York. 
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August. Then he recalls the decree of the 5th of Decem- 
ber, which put him suddenly beyond the pale of the law; 
his compulsory departure from England when the Alien 
Bill was put in force against him, and his arrival in 
America “ where he still resides, until he is permitted 
to see his country once again, worthy of it by his prin- 
ciples and feelings.” 


“A defaulter,”’ he continues, “‘ must not be likened to 
an émigré; flight due to a decree of accusation, and still 
more, absence prolonged for such a cause, bears no resem- 
blance to voluntary departure which constitutes the mis- 
demeanour of emigration. The National Convention 
has admitted that all those persecuted by warrants of 
arrest, denunciations, etc., since the 31st of May, are 
authorized to return. The case of Talleyrand, under a 
decree of accusation since the 2nd of September, 1792, 
is absolutely identical, for the prisons were then what 
the whole of France became under the tyranny of Robes- 
pierre, and it would have been madness to constitute 
oneself a prisoner in the midst of the troubles which then 
disturbed the Republic.... Full of confidence in 
the justice of the Convention and of the citizens who 
hold judicial power to-day, he craves leave to present 
himself before the tribunal appointed to judge him, with- 
out being regarded as an émigré, since he is actually only 
a defaulter, and a defaulter at a time when the repre- 
sentatives of the Government, themselves threatened 
or victims, could not guarantee to the innocent the pro- 
tection of the law.” 1 


Sent to Mme de Staél, or to des Renaudes, the ever 
faithful ex-Grand Vicar of the Bishopric of Autun, this 
petition was to prove useful at the proper time. In the 


* Moniteuy Universel of the 17th Fructidor, an. III (3rd of September, 
1795). 
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meanwhile, having nothing better to do to while away 
the time of waiting, Talleyrand took up his quarters at 
New York for the summer. There he improved his 
acquaintance with an interesting person, Thomas Law, 
an Englishman whom he had met in the course of his 
travels. An official of Bengal, more or less neglected by 
the British Government, Law had carried his enter- 
prising spirit to the land of freedom. Ingenious and 
practical, he found at once in Talleyrand a choice com- 
panion. He had aroused his curiosity by explaining to 
him a system of taxation which he had invented, and 
which the former friend of M. de Calonne praised unre- 
servedly in a letter to Lord Lansdowne.t Law spoke 
to Talleyrand, above all, of India, its resources, and its 
future, and it must no doubt have been his descriptions, 
added to those of the American ship-owners, who returned 
from Bengal in 1794, with their pockets full of gold, which 
gave him the idea of attempting a speculation on the 
banks of the Ganges. His friend Beaumetz was soon 
taken into his confidence. A ship was freighted ; several 
important firms of Philadelphia furnished the cargo ; 
the crew was engaged; there was even some talk of 
Talleyrand embarking with Beaumetz in case the Con- 
vention should prove obdurate and refuse to repeal the 
decree.2 However, a strange incident had engendered 
a coldness between the two inseparables. One day as 
they were watching the lading of their boat from the 
“ battery ’ of New York, Talleyrand felt his friend’s eyes 
fixed upon him with a strange and sinister expression. 

1 Talleyrand to Lord Lansdowne, 15th of June, 1795. Pallain, Ja 


Mission de Talleyrand a Londres, 444-451. 
2 Mémoires de Talleyrand, I, 243 and 246. 
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“Wretch, what is the matter with you ?” cried Talley- 
rand. “‘ You want to kill me! You were going to push 
me into the water!’’ Beaumetz turned pale. “It is 
true,’ he replied, “‘ for a long time the thought of killing 
you has haunted me ; I have resisted it with all my might, 
but I was going to yield to it when you guessed it. Please 
God the obsession is now banished for ever !’’ 1 Talleyrand 
smiled, but he had had a fright ; the prospect of facing 
a long sea voyage with a companion suffering from such 
an hallucination was not enticing. Besides, he only 
looked upon Calcutta as a last resource, the last card to 
be kept in hand. 

Paris was his dream. From day to day his impatience 
to return increased. “If I stay here another year,’”’ he 
wrote to Mme de Staél, “‘ I shall die.’ 2 On the 8th of 
September he wrote again: “Either there will be a 
general earthquake in Europe or I will return next May ; 
I have made up my mind to it.”’ He was not satisfied 
that the past should be forgiven. He wished it to be 
effaced. 


“Tt is not only the decree against me that should be 
repealed. There are several others in the same case ; 
the decrees against whom should also be repealed. I 
should like to be included with them; I have notice of 
the repeal of the decree issued by the Committee of 
Public Safety. Then I should like my emigration to be 
judged, upon production of my passport, and a certificate 


1 Talleyrand himself used to tell this anecdote in his old age. M. de 
Bacourt, passing through New York in 1840, made a point of visiting 
the battery where the scene took place. 

2 Mme de Staél in a letter of the 28th of February, 1809, reminded 
Talleyrand of this phrase, which is not in the letters published by the 
Duc de Broglie. 
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of the judgment to be sent to me.... Then I will 
let you know when I leave here and where I shall arrive. 

If I choose Hamburg I will go from thence to Eng- 
land, and from England to France... . Get the Abbé 
des Renaudes to bestir himself, he must have a superior 
knowledge of these matters, as he has never been arrested.’’2 


While Talleyrand was writing this letter he had already 
become a French citizen again. On the 18th Fructidor 
(4th of September), the Convention had simultaneously 
abolished the decree against him, and struck his name 
from the list of émigrés. But it had been a difficult busi- 
ness and only the zeal of Mme de Staél could have carried 
it through. 

The month of September, 1795, was not a propitious 
hour for the émigrés. Evoking the France of yesterday, 
still reminiscent of the soldiers of Condé’s army, and the 
refugees of Coblentz, their return Was opposed to too 
many prejudices, and threatened too many interests. 
The still recent affair of Quiberon served as a pretext for 
severity. The divided Constitutionalists were united 
against the émigrés. On the 5th Fructidor, when the 
ex-butcher Legendre—he who had just furiously de- 
nounced Mme de Staél in full Assembly 2—held them 
up once more to the execration of republicans ; his words 
were received with tokens of assent from all the benches. 
Was this the moment to speak of Talleyrand ? Mme 
de Staél did not hesitate for one moment. Her friend 
had called upon her in his distress; what did it matter 
though danger threatened herself, she only thought of 


1 Revue d'histoire diplomatique (1890), 215, 
2 Session of the 1st Fructidor. 
* Moniteur Universel of the roth Fructidor, 
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him: he wished to return and he should have his wish. 
Nobly she revived the wavering courage of her allies, 
the deputies who were the guests of her salon , she inspired 
them with her own ardour, directed their actions, prompted 
their speeches. It is related that in order to touch and exalt 
the poetic soul of Chenier, she got a young woman with 
whom he was in love to sing him some moving verses by 
his brother André.!_ On the 13th Fructidor, in the course 
of a discussion on provisional erasures, Tallien, another 
of her new friends, took up in the tribune the arguments 
which Roederer had already put forward in a sensational 
pamphlet,’ distinguishing the émigrés from the fugitives ; 
upon the former he called down the wrath of the 
Nation, for the latter he claimed indulgence, or rather 
justice. ‘‘ We find among them,” he cried, “‘ founders 
of liberty, citizens who have rendered the greatest 
service to their country,’’ and he found means of 
quoting as an example Talleyrand-Périgord, ‘“ who 
has been included in the list of émigrés, though he left 
the country on a government mission.” 3 

On the same day, the 13th Fructidor, des Renaudes 
laid Talleyrand’s petition upon the table of the Conven- 
tion. The ex-Abbé, now a professor in the central schools 
of Paris, added a note to the petition, to make it quite 
clear that the exile had left France with a passport, on 
a government mission. 


+ Colmache, Revelations of the life of Prince Talleyrand, 228. 

2 Des fugitifs Francais et des émigrés. In this pamphlet, which 
appeared in August, 1795, Roederer praised the conduct of Talleyrand 
and Beaumetz in England and America, and that of Montesquiou in 
Switzerland ; he added: ‘‘ Have these men ceased for an instant to 
be Frenchmen ?”’ (p. 14). 

3 Moniteur Universel of the 16th Fructidor, an. III. 
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“Tt is a principle even of the emigration code,’’ he 
added, “that he who has received a mission to foreign 
countries is not bound to return until he is recalled ; it is 
a fact that Talleyrand has never been recalled.”’ ! 


These were the first moves in a close game. Tallien’s 
allusion in the tribune and the placing of Talleyrand’s 
petition on the table of the Convention did not bring 
about the decisive struggle. Before going further the 
friends of Mme de Staél wished to take the measure of 
their adversaries. If they seemed too powerful and too 
inflexible, they would leave matters where they stood 
and await a better opportunity. As it happened, on the 
17th Fructidor the Convention was called upon to decide 
upon the case of ex-General de Montesquiou, a fugitive like 
Talleyrand, who had also sent a petition to the Assembly. 
The issue of the debate would decide their course. The 
session was a stormy one; the Mountain rumbled; the 
tribunes were stormy and threatening as in the palmy 
days of Robespierre.2 However, the moderates stood 
their ground; the long and fiery discussion ended in 
favour of Montesquiou. The augury was favourable 
for Talleyrand. 

On the morrow, the 18th Fructidor, Marie Joseph 
Chenier read his report upon the petition of Talleyrand. 
The ex-Bishop of Autun, he said, is ‘‘ one of the founders 
of liberty’”’; he has never turned a parricidal sword 
against his country like those unnatural children [the 
émigrés}; he left France on a government mission.” 
In proof the orator brandished the passport signed by 
the provisional Executive Council ; he quoted the famous 


1 Monitteuy Universel of the 17th Fructidor. 
2 See the Courrier républicain of the 18th Fructidor. 
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memoir of the 25th of November, 1792, on the relations 
of France with the other European states, found among 
Danton’s papers. And while Talleyrand thus “ busied 
himself in consolidating the Republic . . . without pre- 
liminary report or motive, a decree of accusation is issued 
against him! TI call upon you for Talleyrand,”’ continued 
Chenier, “I claim him in the name of his many services ; 
I claim him in the name of national equity ; I claim him 
in the name of the Republic to which his talents may be 
of service; and in the name of the hatred which you 
bear to émigrés, of whom he would be the victim like your- 
selves, if cowards could triumph!” Génissieu supported 
Chenier’s proposal. Brival reminded them that the 
Bishop of Autun, first among the privileged, renounced 
his privileges, and established the Constitutional Church. 
But Legendre was on the watch ; he mounted the tribune ; 
not daring to attack openly, but a thousand times more 
dangerous with his air of gentleness, he moved an adjourn- 
ment. “Let the petition be referred to the Committee 
of Legislation to make a report,’ he said. At that 
moment, Boissy d’Anglas intervened: “‘ This is no ques- 
tion of friendship, but of justice; Talleyrand is not an 
émigré.’ + It was put to the vote, and the motion pre- 
sented by Chenier was carried with loud applause. ‘“‘ The 
Convention decrees that Talleyrand-Périgord, ex-Bishop 
of Autun, may re-enter the territory of the French Repub- 
lic, and that his name shall be struck from the list of 
émigrés ; consequently, the decree of accusation against 
him is repealed.” ? 

Talleyrand received the good news in New York, at 


1 For the debate see the Moniteuy Universel of the 21st Fructidor. 
* Proces-verbaux imprimés de la Convention nationale, LXIX, 38. 
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the beginning of November. His first impulse was to 
tender his grateful thanks to Mme de Staél, his faithful 
and generous friend. 


“So the business is ended, thanks to you,” he wrote 
on the 14th of November, “‘ you have done everything 
that I desired. ... I shall leave here in the spring for 
whatever port you may point out, and the rest of my 
life shall be spent near you, wherever you may be... . 
Will M. de Staél give me a small room? It is to your 
house that I should like to come on my arrival.” And, 
after greeting Mathieu, Mme de Valence, and Castellane, 
he added : “‘ Dear friend, I love you with all my heart.” ! 


Alas! the warmth of his gratitude did not stand the 
test of time. In relating the circumstances of his return 
in his memoirs, Talleyrand has not a word of gratitude 
for Mme de Staél; he does not even mention her name 
with that of Chenier, and, by a still more extraordinary 
lapse of memory, forgetting his petition, printed in full 
in the Moniteur, and his efforts which so many witnesses 
could still prove, he writes— 

The “ decree of the Convention which authorized my 
return to France,... had been given without any 
solicitation whatever on my part, and without my know- 
ledge.” # 

Seeing himself already on the way to France, Talley- 
rand, well content, returned to Philadelphia to spend 
the winter. The capital of the United States was now 
more than ever the meeting place of those whom we may 
call the French of ’89, Fayettistes, Constitutionalists, 
and others of that kind, to whom the Europe of the coali- 


1 Revue @histoire diplomatique (1890), 216-217. 
* Mémoires de Talleyrand, I, 247. 
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tion had proved inhospitable, and who had gradually 
emigrated to America. According to the words of a wit- 
ness, “‘ they were rather like a company of ghosts who, 
being no longer of this world, had reached the next in 
a state of mind full of regret, hopes, thoughts, and ambi- 
tions, in which the dream of their life had become, as it 
were, petrified.” Talleyrand, to whom memories were 
not yet sufficient, and who had in no wise renounced life, 
brought a renewal of youth into this fossilized circle. 
There a sight was seen which was to prove rare enough— 
Talleyrand indulging in jollity. One of those who knew 
him best during his sojourn in America was Moreau de 
Saint-Méry, the man, who used to boast with emphasis 
that he had been “ King of Paris for three days,’’ 2 because 
he had been President of the electoral college in 1789. 
Aiter falling from this pinnacle, he now kept a book-shop 
in Philadelphia, where, crowning misfortune after so 
many catastrophes, he ended by going bankrupt for 
twenty-five thousand francs. He relates that the ex- 
Bishop of Autun was the most constant visitor in his 
book-shop, and was the life and soul of the party. Nearly 
every night a band of Frenchmen met in this exile’s draw- 
ing-room to sit on cane chairs and chat about their 
worries. There were great names among them, such 
as Noailles, La Rochefoucauld, and Talon, and celebrated 
names such as Volney. While the former “ King of 
Paris ’’ dined frugally in the presence of the company, 
on a little milk rice, cooked on the stove in his shop, Talley- 
rand, constantly sipping old Madeira, kept the fun going. 
Sometimes Blacon, who was a tease, overwhelmed him 


1 See the Mémoires du comte de Moré, 148, 
2 Mémoires du comte de Moré, 148. 
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with ‘‘ Monseigneurs,”’ and every one roared with laugh- 
ter when Talleyrand, to “unmonseigneurize’’ himself, 
playfully shook his fist at him.* 

Did Talleyrand, who had audacity enough for anything, 
scandalize the Americans by making himself conspicuous 
with a negress, as the Comte de Moré asserts? They 
might be met in the streets of Philadelphia walking arm- 
in-arm in broad daylight.2 It seems that this interpreta- 
tion of the rights of man was not to the taste of Washing- 
ton’s fellow-citizens. However, adds Moré, such was 
Talleyrand’s charm, that after a little protest this question- 
able fancy was overlooked. His graciousness and wit 
had won him a popularity throughout America of which 
M. de Bacourt, representative of the July Monarchy, 
still found some traces in the United States about 1840.3 

In spite of the amusements which he found in Philadel- 
phia, Talleyrand did not lose sight of Paris, where the 
Government of the Directory was being established under 
the rule of the Constitution of the year III. The elections 
had triumphantly ratified the fall of the Terrorists ; 
from one end of the country to the other the tendency 
to moderation, and the ideas of pacification had been 
approved. In the Council of Ancients and in the Council 
of Five Hundred, Talleyrand recognized friends. Among 
the directors themselves he guessed at some who would 
understand him, and being a French citizen once more, 
he was anxious to display his good will to these new 
masters of the country. One of their hardest and heaviest 


1 Journal de Moreau de Saint-Méry, extract quoted by Baron Pichot 
n his Souvenivs intimes sur M. de Talleyrand, 209-210. 

2 Mémoires du comte de Moré, 155. 

8 Bacourt, Souveniys d’un diplomate, 31, 66, 110-111, etc. 
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tasks was to provision Paris, reduced to famine as a 
result of the Terror; the fierce and gloomy Paris, which 
the women filled with the tragic cry of ‘“ Bread 
Bread!” Inhis letters to des Renaudes and Mme de Staél, 
he is lavish in information concerning the provisions 
which can be procured from America,—flour, rice, and 
salt meats. He points out the best intermediaries, 
the agents least likely to prove dishonest ; ! he offers his 
best service. 

Instead of lingering thus, why did he not take the boat 
which would bear him back to France by the shortest 
route! On the 8th of March, 1796, he wrote to Mme de 
Staél: “ I am waiting until the equinoctial gales are over, 
and then I shall embark for Hamburg at once.” 2 The 
equinox went by and he did not embark. Perhaps he 
was waiting for some definite trend to show itself in the 
disturbed and tentative policy of the Directory, before 
he flung himself into it. Perhaps he was detained 
by business matters. On the 27th of May® the vessel 
he had equipped set sail for Calcutta with Beaumetz on 
board, who had just married a widow without fortune, 
and the mother of three children, under a hail of witti- 
cisms. On the 13th of June* Talleyrand embarked, at 
last, in a Danish brig, and bade farewell to America. 

He landed at Hamburg at the end of July. The town 
was well chosen for this purpose. The habitual halting 
place of mails and travellers, it was the centre of news 


1 See letter to Mme de Staél of the 2oth of December, 1795. Revue 
a’histotre diplomatique (1800), 217. 

2 Revue d'histoire diplomatique (1890), 218. 

3 Date given by Pichot, Souvenirs intimes sur M. de Talleyrand, 208. 

4 Ibid, 
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from Paris, Berlin, London, and Vienna ; the least event 
became known there sooner and more correctly than 
anywhere else. For this reason many émigrés of note, 
among whom Talleyrand had friends, had fixed their resi- 
dence there. All received him with joy and made much 
of him,—all except one, Mme de Flahaut, who was 
embarking on a sentimental intrigue with M. de Souza, 
the Portuguese minister, which was to end in marriage. 
Frightened at this sudden revival of the past, she sent 
a messenger on board the Danish brig to insinuate that 
the returning wanderer should not land but go back to 
America there and then.t Talleyrand received this 
communication politely, but took no notice of it. He 
spent a mouth at Hamburg, and had a fever which he 
had great difficulty in getting rid of. He saw Mme de 
Genlis there, and swore to her by all the gods that “‘ he 
had lost all taste for public life, and that nothing 
on earth could ever induce him to meddle with it again.’ 2 
He also met there Governor Morris, the Princesse de 
Vaudemont, Valence, and many others with whom he 
had a previous acquaintance ; perhaps the former secre- 
tary of the Legation in London, Chauvelin, who was now 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic to the Hanseatic 
towns ; and Reinhard, who was much attached to him.3 
With his usual prudence he kept aloof from all parties. 


“I know nothing whatever about what they call the 
policy of the French who are at Hamburg or Altona,” 


1 Mémoires de Talleyrand,1I,148. For the previous relations between 
Mme de Flahaut and Talleyrand, see Talleyrand évéque d’ Autun, 55-56. 

* Mémoires de Mme de Genlis, IV, 352. 

* Reinhard was at Bremen when Talleyrand was in Hamburg, but 
he sometimes came to Altona, and they may have met. See Affaires 
étrangeres, Hamburg, I10. 
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he says, in a witty letter to Mme de Staél. “ All I know 
is that they all detest England and wish to return to 
France. The sale of property is making thousands of 
republicans. They talk of an Orleans party whose 
leader, as my doctor told me within the last few days, 
thinks of nothing but going to America ; a Lameth party, 
composed of two persons of whom that weakling d’Aiguil- 
lon, is one; a Dumouriez party, consisting of Baptiste 
his valet, and his surgeon-major; the three parties to- 
gether amount to about eight or nine persons. If your 
Switzerland does not furnish any more dangerous gather- 
ings, I foresee that we shall be very quiet in Paris this 
winter.”’ } 


The same lovers of gossip who have represented Talley- 
rand as an Orleanist at Hamburg, have stated that the 
Directory had charged him with a secret mission to 
Berlin ;? this mission must have been secret indeed, for 
there is no mention of it in a single document of that 
time. 

From Hamburg, Talleyrand went straight to Amster- 
dam, then to Brussels, and from thence to Paris. He 
returned quietly on the 2oth of September,? watching 
which way the wind blew, and ready to seize the first 
opportunity offered to him by Fortune. 


1 Talleyrand to Mme de Staél, the roth of August, 1796. Revue 
a histoive diplomatique (1890), 219. 

2 Bastide, Vie religieuse et politique de Talleyvand-Périgord, 163 and 
185; Life of Prince Talleyrand, 224, 238, etc. Bulwer Lytton has 
repeated these rumours in his Essat sur Talleyrand, 145-146. 

3 Courrier vépublicain of the 4th Vendémiaire, an. IV (25th of 
September, 1796). 


PART II 
The Marriage of Talleyrand 


MADAME GRAND, PRINCESSE DE TALLEYRAND. 
{From the painting by Mme, Vigée-Lebrun, in the Jacques Doucet Collection.) 


CHAPTER I 


Madame Grand. Calcutta and Paris. The career of a pretty 
woman, 


IN the first months of 1802 a rumour spread in Paris, 
which made some smile, shocked others, and surprised 
everybody. M. de Talleyrand, ex-Bishop of Autun, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the most prominent person 
in the Republic, after Bonaparte, was going to be married. 
The lady’s name was whispered; she was a foreigner 
who had visited Paris before and caused a sensation in the 
mixed world of the Directory by her radiant blonde beauty. 
Who was she? Where did she come from? Nobody 
quite knew. They called her the ‘“ beautiful Indian,” 
and the gossips of the salons had many tales to tell about 
her. 

M. de Talleyrand was going to be married! Strange 
as it seemed it was quite true. The First Consul, deter- 
mined to regulate private as well as public affairs, had 
laid injunctions on his minister to separate himself 
from a very dear friend, Mme Grand, who presided at the 
magnificent fétes at the Hotel Galliffet, or to give her his 
name. M. de Talleyrand chose the second alternative, 
and immediately entered into negotiations with Rome 
to be restored to secular life, and dispensed from ecclesi- 
astical celibacy. The negotiation proved difficult ; more 


than once it provoked the minister to bad temper, and 
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the Concordat, which was then the chief preoccupation of 
the Pontifical Court, very nearly suffered from the effects 
of it. It is the history of this negotiation which we will 
now relate from documents, some of which are unpublished 
and others hitherto unknown in France. But before 
beginning, let us give an account of the heroine of this 
romance, the future Princesse de Bénévent. 

The maiden name of Mme Grand was Catherine Noél 
Worlée.t She was born on the 21st of November, 1762, 
at Tranquebar, a small Danish possession in India. But 
she was not Danish as it has often been stated, neither 
was she English ; she was French. Her father, a Cheva- 
lier of Saint Louis, was stationed in the port of Pondi- 
cherry as an official of the King of France. Catherine 
Noél Worlée, whose parents were Catholics, was baptized, 
four days after her birth, in the parish church of Tranque- 
bar. A copy ofher baptismal certificate, “‘ translated into 
French from the original in Portuguese,” is to be found 
in a dossier in the National Archives.? 

In 1777 the Worlée family was no longer at Pondicherry, 
but at Chandernagor. M. Worlée was “ captain of the 
port for the King in that colony.’’ Catherine was then 
fifteen and said to be the prettiest girl in the place. A 
young Englishman, George Francis Grand,? a clerk in the 
Indian Civil Service, met her, fell in love, and obtained 


1 Her name is also spelt Werlée in several public documents. In 
tracing the history of Mme Grand’s youth, I have drawn largely on a 
very documented work, Echoes of Old Calcutta, by H. E. Busteed (3rd 
ed., Calcutta, 1897), to which I refer the reader. See also two charming 
articles by M, André Hallays in the Journal des Débats (15th and 22nd 
of February 1901). 

* Arch. Nat., F. 75946. A clerical error in this copy gives the date 
of birth as 1765, instead of 1762. 

%’ Some documents spell the name Grant. 
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her hand. Catherine was but a modest match, her 
“dot ” consisted of nothing more than her dresses, linen, 
gems and jewellery, and 12,000 rupees sicca. The young 
couple entered upon a contract of marriage before a 
notary on the oth of July.1. They were married on the 
roth at one o’clock in the morning by a Catholic priest, 
in the church of Saint Louis ; and by a Protestant minister 
at eight o’clock. In spite of this double blessing, the 
marriage did not turn out a happy one. 

Mme Grand soon attracted attention in Calcutta, 
where her husband had his office. Tall and slight, with 
a dazzlingly fair complexion, blue eyes under black brows, 
she was full of strange charm. The brilliance of her 
beauty was amazing, and her rather languid grace most 
seductive.2 Unfortunately, George Francis Grand was 
the exact opposite of his wife, as dull and heavy as she 
was light and brilliant. An English subject, a native of 
Wandsworth in Surrey, he also was descended both 
through his father and his mother, Francoise Leclere de 
Virly, from two French families. The Grands and the 
Virlys were Calvinists; proscribed by the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, the former took refuge in Switzer- 
land, near Lausanne, the latter in England, near London. 
At twenty, after an unsuccessful attempt at a business 
career, George enlisted in the British Army, and now 
filled a post in the Civil Government, which he owed to 
the support of Warren Hastings, Governor-General of the 
English possessions. ,,.Judging from a narrative, in which 

1 Arch. de la Seine. Dossier of Mme Grand, émigrée; copy of her 
marriage contract with M. Grand. 

2 Echoes from Old Calcutta contains the reproduction of a portrait 


of Mme Grand at this date, painted by Zoffany. 
3 Narrative of the life of a Gentleman long resident in India (Cape of 
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he gives a solemn and detailed account of his conjugal 
disaster, he must have been devoid of wit and distinction, 
but he had a heart, and he was cruelly wounded by his 
misfortune. 

The household peace of M. and Mme Grand was en- 
dangered when they had scarcely been married a year. 
Among the Government Councillors of Bengal at that time 
was a very handsome Englishman, Sir Philip Francis, 
celebrated for his adventures and escapades, the supposed 
author of those mysterious Letters of Junius, sparkling 
with Voltairean wit, which for a long time excited passion- 
ate discussion, and still puzzle opinion beyond the Channel. 
Philip Francis, admired by women, and feared by men, 
fixed his choice on young Mme Grand. He pursued her 
with attentions, turned her head with flattery, gave a ball 
of which she was the queen, and, at last, on the 24th of 
November, 1778, was able to write in his diary these words 
of triumph : Omnia vincit amor. On the 8th of December 
he added cynically: ‘At night, the diable 4 quatre at 
the house of G. F. Grand, Esq.” } 

If on the 8th of December, Philip Francis easily got 
into the house of “G. F. Grand, Esq.,” with the help of a 
bamboo ladder, he had some difficulty in getting out again. 
Mme Grand was alone in the house that night: her hus- 
band was dining with some friends, and she had sent her 
maid out of the way. No one saw Francis as he climbed 
through the window into her room, and their téte-a-téte 
was not disturbed. But when the time came to return, 


Good Hope, printed for the author, 1814). There is a copy of this 
rare pamphlet in the British Museum. It seems that this was the 
first book printed in English at the Cape of Good Hope. 

» Parkes and Merivale, Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis with Corre- 
spondence and Journals (2 vols., London, 1867), II, 137. 
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all the servants, puzzled by the discovery of the ladder, 
were on the alert. They saw a man gliding away in the 
dark, seized him, forced him into a chair, and recognized 
Francis. One of them ran to fetch the master of the 
house, leaving the well-guarded prisoner to his meditations. 
Mr. Grand was a long time coming. Having gone out, 
as he relates in his narrative, “ convinced that he possessed 
the most beautiful and most virtuous of wives,’ he lost 
his head when he heard the dreadful news. He began 
by shedding “ torrents of tears,” and ran to tell his woes 
first to one friend and then to another, from whom he 
borrowed a sword to run Francis through. At last, 
accompanied by Major Palmer, Secretary to the Governor- 
General, he made up his mind to go home. When they 
got there Francis had vanished! In the chair he had 
occupied sat a certain Mr. Shee, in a towering rage, arguing 
with the servants. What had happened? The jemadar 
explained that Francis had suddenly blown a whistle, 
that a band of men rushed into the house, that there had 
been a fight, and in the confusion Francis had escaped, 
but they had caught Mr. Shee. Poor Mr. Grand, very 
disconcerted, set free the prisoner. The next day he 
challenged Francis to a duel to the death. This was 
doing him too much honour ; the sad scamp who had no 
more honour than scruples replied in an impertinent note 
that he did not know what cause of offence Mr. Grand 
had against him. 

The affair came before the law-courts.!_ On the 6th of 
March, 1779, the Supreme Court of Calcutta, presided over 
by Sir Elijah Impey, condemned Francis to pay 50,000 


1 There is a very complete account of the trial, with the depositions 
of the witnesses, in Echoes from Old Calcutta. 
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rupees to G. F. Grand, who declared himself “‘ fully satis- 
fied, paid and contented.” As to Mme Grand, she had 
been separated from her husband ever since the famous 
evening. After a scene of “ poignant lamentations,’’ 1 
during which in the first stress of emotion she confessed 
all, she returned to her parents at Chandernagor. Life 
there was dull and monotonous ; she soon grew weary of 
it and regretted her balls and successes in Calcutta. 
When, after the trial, Sir Philip Francis appeared as 
consoler, she followed him without much persuasion. 
They lived together for nearly a year. This intimacy 
under the same roof, of which his indiscreet journal shows 
the almost daily trace, did not prevent Francis from always 
maintaining that he had never been more than a Platonic 
friend to his beautiful companion, married to an “ ugly 
old sordid Frenchman.’’ The most marvellous thing 
about it is that his wife, Lady Francis, believed him and 
has borne witness to the purity of his conduct!? In 
November, 1780, perhaps in the hope of making a fresh 
start in a country where she was not so well known, Mme 
Grand left India with no mind to return there. She 
sailed for Europe in a Dutch ship. 

Where did the traveller land? In England, as Lady 
Francis asserts, orin France? It is difficult to make out. 
In any case, she was in Parisin April, 1782, where she gave 
an order to the jeweller of Monsieur, in the Palais Royal, 
which amounted to £4,816.° A little later she was living 
in a house which belonged to M. de Presle, in the Rue 


1 Narrative of G. F. Grand. 

2 Memoirs of Siy Philip Francis, II, 145-150, 

% See a charming article by M. Raymond Guyot, Madame Grand 
@ Paris, in the Feuilles @’histoire of May, 1909, 395, 
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Sentier. In May she rented a house in the Rue d’Artois, 
at £4,200 a year. She had plenty of money. Men en- 
gaged in finance took an interest in her; Valdec de 
Lessart, soon to be Minister of the Legislative, who lived 
next door to her in the Rue Sentier, was said to have 
been madly in love with her.t. Then a stockbroker’s 
attorney, a gallant in name, Rilliet-Plantamour, and 
finally a banker, Louis Monneron, deputy from India to 
the Constituent.2. What sort of life did she lead? A 
mystery made up of many unedifying stories surrounds 
her from the time of her arrival in France, to the date of 
her Hatson with Talleyrand. We will not try to penetrate 
it. What does it matter whether she had adventures 
at Versailles or Spa? whether young Frénilly harnessed 
a pair of white horses to her carriage? * Her accounts, 
which have recently been found, show that she lived in 
great style, buying jewels, ribbons and feathers : having 
a box at the Frangais and the Opera ; receiving news- 
papers and subscribing to books. On the 22nd of F ebruary 
she gave a ball in her house in the Rue Sentier, which 
had been entirely done up. She appeared in “a tight- 
fitting tunic of white taffeta, trimmed with pink silk 
fringe ; a skirt of white crépe striped with white satin 
ribbon, spangled with silver, and bordered with the same 


* Lewis Goldsmith, Histoive secréte du Cabinet de Napoléon Buona- 
parte, et dela cour de Saint Cloud (2nd ed., Paris and London, 1814), I, 
233. The Moniteur Universel of the 18th of December, contains a 
““notice’’ by which Mme de Lessart, the minister’s wife, and Mme 
Grant (is this our heroine ?) claim letters and packets sent to them from 
India by Mr. Grant, chief of Patna in the service of the English Com- 
pany of Bengal, which had got lost on the way. (See, F. Masson, Je 
Département des Affaives étrangéres pendant la Révolution, 122-123). 

2 R. Guyot, op. cit., 396-397. 

3 Souvenirs du baron de Frénilly, 133. 
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ribbon, the hem bordered similarly, with laurel flowers ; 
under sleeves of two rows of blonde bdtarde, and short 
sleeves of white crépe with spangles, tied up with a bracelet 
of pink larkspur, a garland of the same flowers for the 
waist, and a ruche of tulle round the bodice.”” The cost 
of this costume is given as £264. Lessart, who had 
adorned his suit with “a sword-knot of violet ribbon 
with marigold spots,” paid for the violins and the dress.’ 
Before giving balls, she had had her portrait painted 
in 1783—a magnificent portrait, the work of the fashion- 
able painter of the French Court, Mme Vigée Lebrun.® 
Mme Grand is depicted seated in a deep armchair, her 
right arm resting on a green velvet cushion, an open letter 
in her hand. Hersupple, graceful figure is in an attitude 
of repose. She is lost in thought, her large innocent eyes 
seem to follow a happy dream through space. The fea- 
tures, lighted from the side, are exquisitely fine; the 
chin is delicate, the lips parted in a smile; the hair 
raised and curled makes a light aureole round her fore- 
head and falls in sumptuous curls on her bare neck. To 
complete the picture, a dress of elegant severity, in 
which pale blue, grey and white are harmoniously 
blended, its only ornament a fichu of white muslin round 
the bodice, a bow of broad blue ribbon in her hair, and 
another on her bosom.? Looking at the portrait of this 
young woman, with her sweet and sentimental air, who 
would think that a storm had already wrecked her life ? 
Mme Grand was still living in Paris at the beginning 
1 R, Guyot, op. cit. 397. 
2 Souvenirs de Mme Vigée Lebrun (ed. of 1835), I, 248. See also at 


the end of Vol. III the chronological list of her portraits. 


3 This portrait belongs to M. Jacques Doucet, and is one of the gems 
of his admirable collection. 
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of the Revolution. She was a woman of fashion there 
and followed its dictates. She wore batiste, linon, and 
woollen crépe, with a tri-colour cockade in her hair and 
on her breast; she forsook the Opera for the Francais, 
and the Théatre de Monsieur: she read the Journal de 
Paris, edited by Roederer, and as it was no longer con- 
sidered the thing to make mistakes in spelling, she engaged 
a master. 

But in spite of these concessions to the spirit of the 
times, Paris was becoming dangerous for people like 
herself. She would emigrate. On the night of the roth 
of August, terrified at seeing the porter of her house in 
the Rue Mirabeau, a Swiss, massacred under her windows 
by the mob returning from the Tuileries, she is supposed 
to have fled precipitately to England. She arrived at 
Dover, without a friend, destitute of everything, with 
only a dozen louis in her pocket. What was to become 
of her all alone inEngland ? Mme Grand was born under 
a lucky star. A young naval cadet, Nathaniel Belcher, 
happened to be on the spot, and was struck by the pre- 
occupied and melancholy appearance of this very pretty 
foreigner. He questioned her, put himself at her service, 
and without the least hesitation went off to Paris with a 
friend to recover at the cost of much exertion and a thou- 
sand dangers, her gold plate, her jewels, her bonds and 
money. In after years Nathaniel Belcher used to delight 
in recalling this exploit, and raconteurs often repeated 
Thi 

The ground work of this story at least seems to be true. 

1 R. Guyot, op. cit., 397-308. 


2 See especially The Female Revolutionary Plutarch (attributed 
to Lewis Goldsmith ; [Villemarest], Monsieuy de Talleyrand, etc. 
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As far as we can judge in the absence of absolute proof, 
Mme Grand did actually leave Paris in August, but on 
what day exactly it would be difficult to say. On the 
30th of April, perhaps in view of her approaching depar- 
ture, she had sub-let part of her house. On the 18th of 
May, the committee of the section Mirabeau had a search 
made at her house and inventories drawn up. It would 
seem that she had moved by then and that she had left in 
a hurry. In a trunk which had been forgotten they 
found many valuables—dishes, salvers, spoons, forks, 
candlesticks, baskets, tea-caddies, coffee-pots, tea-pots, 
sugar-tongs, pepper-pots* etc., silver or gold-plated. There 
was a cupboard full of furs, among them a muff of silver 
fox, a tippet of blue fox, seven strips of martins’ tails, and 
eleven pieces of minx tail. In her library the books, 
which she claimed later from the Directory, were found 
lying pell-mell, a Buffon besides the Voyage a’ Anacharsis, 
the Histoire de Prusse, by M. de Mirabeau, the Contes of 
Boccaccio and those of Voltaire, the works of Jean Jaques 
Rousseau, a “ Boileau in two volumes bound in red 
morocco, by Didot,” the Chevalier de Faublas, the Fables 
of La Fontaine, the Henviade, and the Pucelle d'Orléans, 
a collection of songs, the Entretiens du Palais Royal, the 
Femme vertueuse, etc.2 However, she paid her rent again 
on the 31st of July, and on the 2nd of August ordered 
“a Greek chemise of grey taffeta shot with green ”’ to be 
made.’ After this all trace of her is lost. 


1 Arch. dela Seine. Dossiey de Mme Grand : lease to F. V. Amalin, 
bourgeois. 

2 Aych. de la Seine. Inventories taken at Mme Grand’s house. 
Only the inventory of the furs and that of the silver are in existence. 

3 Avch. de la Seine. List of books claimed by Mme Grand on her 
return from emigration. 4 R. Guyot, op. cit., 395. 
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If we are to believe the chronicles of scandal, Mme 
Grand had many adventures in London. In the some- 
what haughty, prudish and reserved English society, 
beauty, when unaccompanied, was not enough to force 
an entry. Mme Grand did her best to assume an air of 
respectability ; she represented herself as a Royalist lady, 
an émigrée; but in spite of her efforts a mystery hung 
about her, and the drawing-rooms did not open their 
doors. Why wasshenotin Paris? In that revolutionary 
Paris where social barriers had crumbled away, and 
women like herself, such as Tallien or Beauharnais, were 
on the way to becoming queens of fashion, adulated and 
made much of ? As soon as the scaffolds were removed 
from the public squares; and she no longer feared for her 
head, Mme Grand asked the Danish minister for a passport 
under a false name; she obtained it and made her way 
back to France. 


CHAPTER II 


Citizen Talleyrand and Mme. Grand. A sitting of the Directoire. 
Mme. Grand obtains a divorce. The receptions at the Hotel 
Galliffet. The villa at Neuilly. 


In the month of Prairial in the Vth year of the Republic, 
we find Mme Grand once more in Paris. Shehad crossed 
the Channel in the company of a diplomatist of the 
Republic of Genoa, Cristofero Spinola. He was married 
to the daughter of the Maréchal de Lévis, and was trying 
to recover the property of his father-in-law, who had been 
guillotined during the Terror. Was he only engaged in 
some private business? The police of those troublous 
times, who sought conspirators everywhere, suspected 
him of being an agent of Malmesbury. The lady was 
surely his accomplice. They were seen in the Luxem- 
bourg (whither General Sérurier was bringing the last 
trophies of the Italian army) on the roth Messidor, and 
three days later sentence of expulsion was pronounced 
upon them by the Directory. Spinola sadly re-embarked 
for England; Mme Grand, less compromised or better 
protected, remained in Paris.! 

A few weeks later, at the beginning of 1798, her name 
appears once more. Thenceforward it was linked with 
that of Talleyrand. There were points of contact be- 
tween them. She had just arrived from England, he from 


1 R. Guyot, op. cit., 398. 
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America; she was full of ambitious longings; thanks 
to the support of Mme de Staél, he had already become 
one of the most important men of the Directory, in the 
quality of Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Where had they met? Some say at Versailles before 
the Revolution, and that they had met again in London.! 
Some that it was in New York or Philadelphia.2, Some 
that it was during the few weeks that Talleyrand was at 
Hamburg, on his way back from America.’ Finally, some 
say that it was in Paris, and as they had to adorn their 
account of the first meeting, the chroniclers have invented 
a piquant and dramatic setting for it. 

According to the account of one of Talleyrand’s secre- 
taries, who boasted that he was in his master ’s confidence, 
this is what occurred. One night after an exciting 
evening at cards, Talleyrand returned to the Hotel 
Galliffet, in the Rue du Bac, the official residence of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. He was going to his room 
when his servant told him that there was a lady in the 
drawing-room, waiting to see him on important business. 
A letter of introduction from citizen Montrond, the 
minister’s friend, had prevented them from refusing her 
admittance at that late hour. Talleyrand, tired out with 
his play, and in a very bad temper, felt more inclined to 


1 The Female Revolutionary Plutarch, by the author of the Revolu- 
tionary Plutarch and Memoirs of Talleyrand (3 vols., London, 1806 ; 
2nd ed. in 1808). There is a chapter in this book entitled “ Mme 
Talleyrand,” III, 353-373. Nouvelles ala main of an. XI (nivose) ; 
[Villemarest] Monsieur de Talleyrand, II, 103, etc. 

* See Echoes from old Calcutta, 249; Lady Blennerhassett, Madame 
de Staél et son temps, II, 349. 

* Sallé, Vie politique de Ch. Maurice, prince de Talleyrand (1834). 
Michaud, Histoive politique et privée de Ch. Maurice de Talleyrand 
(1853). The Mémoires de Barras (111, 173), merely state that Talley- 
rand met Mme Grand abroad. 
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go to bed than to receive visitors. However, he went 
down to the drawing-room. A lady was asleep before 
the fire in a deep armchair. Her face was not visible. 
She was wrapped in one of those short full cloaks with 
hoods, which were worn by ladies of fashion at that date, 
and only the “ gold gauze ”’ of a ball-dress was to be seen 
beneath it. At the sound of his entrance the sleeper 
awoke ; she rose and threw back her hood, with a graceful 
gesture, blushing and confused. In a flash the minister 
surrendered to her radiant beauty. It does not matter 
much what story Mme Grand had to tell after that ; such 
as that, that cunning wit Montrond had mystified her, 
making her believe that Bonaparte was about to invade 
England. ‘His soldiers,” he said, “ will pillage the 
banks. Your fortune which you have left there is in 
danger. There is only one man who can help you: 
Talleyrand ! Go and tell him I sent you, here is a note 
for him.” Childish and credulous, Mme Grand had 
believed him. She jumped into a cab without a moment’s 
delay, and rushed to the Hotel Galliffet, where Talleyrand, 
much amused, now reassured her with sweet words.! This 
was the beginning of their acquaintance. In relating 
this story, Colmache, who was Talleyrand’s private secre- 
tary during his embassy to London, is careful to inform 
us that he got these details from “ the lips of the prince 
himself.” Yet we have a doubt about it: M. Colmache 
has proved too often that his imagination is stronger 
than his critical faculty.? 

1 Colemache, Revelations of the life of prince Talleyyand (London, 
1850), 296-300, 

* For example, does he not state, upon pretext of destroying a legend, 


that Mme Grand was born at Lorient, in Brittany, and that her father’s 
name was Dayot ? 
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According to one perhaps unjustly forgotten writer of the 
Restoration, Henri de Latouche, author of F vagoletta, and 
editor of André Chenier, it was not a joke of Montrond’s, 
but the persecution of the police which caused Mme Grand 
to have recourse to Talleyrand. Since her return from 
England she had lodged in a very modest furnished hotel 
in the Rue Saint-Vicaise. She lived in semi-retirement, 
only visiting two or three friends, whom she had known 
before 1792, who, like herself, were none too anxious to 
attract attention. In spite of this prudence she was 
denounced and accused of being a Royalist, and in corre- 
spondence with the émigrés. It soon became impossible 
for her to go out without being followed by a detective. 
Thereupon, one of her friends, the Marquise de Sainte- 
Croix, sister of Talon the Attorney-General, and aunt of 
Mme de Cayla, the future favourite of Louis XVIII, sent 
her to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. Talleyrand re- 
ceived her, was entranced by her beauty, invited her to 
luncheon, kept her to dinner, and finally installed her in 
the Hotel Galliffet.1 

In spite of obvious inaccuracies there is some truth in 
Latouche’s account. In the first days of Germinal, an. 
VI, the police did indeed discover a correspondence be- 
tween Mme Grand and the Vicomte de Lambertye, an 
émigré in London, and perhaps other English correspond- 
ence.? She was arrested on suspicion, and Talleyrand, 


* Henri de Latouche, /’Album perdu (Paris, 1829). The version 
given in this almost unprocurable volume is quoted by A. Pichot, Sou- 
veniys tntimes suv M. de Talleyrand, 151-152. 

2 Though the dossier of Mme Grand in the National Archives, which 
seems to have been carefully expurgated, is silent concerning this 
arrest, it is attested in the newspapers of that date, by the Républicain 
of the 22nd Floréal, an. VI, and by the Mémoives de Barras, III, 173. 
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with whom she was doubtless already acquainted, inter- 
vened in her favour. On the 3rd Germinal an. VI (25th 
of March, 1798), he sent the following pressing and signifi- 
cant note to Barras— 


** CITIZEN DIRECTOR,— 

“Mme Grand has just been arrested as a conspirator. 
There is not a soul in Europe more unlikely or more incap- 
able of meddling in any business. She is a very beautiful 
and very indolent Indian, the idlest woman I have ever 
met. [ask you to use interest on her behalf; I am sure 
that not a shadow of pretext will be found for not putting 
an end to this affair to which I shall be sorry to see any 
publicity given. I love her and I declare to you, as man, 
to man, that never in her life has she meddled, or been 
in a position to meddle, in any business whatever. She 
is a real Indian, and you know how very far that sort of 
woman is from any kind of intrigue. 

“Greeting and affection, 
“Cu. Maur. TALLEYRAND.” } 


The affair very nearly turned out tragically for Mme 
Grand, and consequently for Talleyrand. For some 
time past the members of the Directory, who had always 
borne with a bad grace the rather haughty superiority 
of their Minister for Foreign Affairs, had looked with 
anxiety on his intimacy with Bonaparte, the popular 
hero of the victories in Italy. This budding scandal was 
an opportunity of removing Talleyrand from office, and 


1 Mémoires de Barras, III, 173. Michaud, who claims to have seen 
the original of this letter, quotes it as of the 3rd Germinal, an. IV, that 
is the 23rd of March, 1796. He is mistaken in the date. Talleyrand 
did not return to Paris until September, 1796. He did not know Barras 
at that time, and consequently could only have written him this note 
in 1798. As to its authenticity, we think it probable, though, as we 
have not found the original, the number of forgeries of Talleyrand’s 
writing by his secretary Perrey always leaves room for doubt. 
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ruining his influence. Thus when Barras, taking advan- 
tage of asession of the Directory, asked his colleagues, as 
a simple matter, that Mme Grand might be set at liberty, 
he found himself confronted by violent opposition. 
Reubell, Merlin (of Douai), and their followers, suddenly 
arising as the avengers of violated morality, were seized 
with a fierce access of virtue. 

The first-named, Reubell, the Alsatian, brutal as the 
wild boar of his country, rushed upon Talleyrand, “‘ this 
miserable unfrocked priest, or rather still frocked priest, 
who could not content himself with being the vilest of 
libertines. He could not satisfy himself in France, where 
there is certainly no lack of ladies of easy virtue ; he must 
seek them in England, among those, too, whom the English 
bring over from India. . . . There would be no pleasure 
for Talleyrand without an overwhelming scandal. . . .” 
Did he get the example of such morals in the United 
States, from Washington, Jefferson, “ or any of those 
true patriots who hold the helm of their country’s affairs, 
as we should hold that of ours?” Reubell went on in 
this strain for a long time and concluded thus— 


“ I demand that the nomination of this impudent priest 
be revoked, otherwise the Directory is exposed to incur- 
ring all the discredit which Talleyrand already enjoyed, 
and has thought fit to make still more complete since he 
has been Minister of Foreign Affairs.” 


After Reubell came Merlin so skilful in giving crimes 
an appearance of legality. He assumed a scandalized 
air and compared the rigid morality of Robespierre, and 
Saint-Just with the cynical laxity of Talleyrand. Then 
he cast down his eyes and continued in his sugary tone— 
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“We are all agreed that there is no lack of beautiful 
women in France who are kind and obliging, if Talleyrand 
desires or has need of such. Why must he seek them in 
the English possessions in India, that is to say, in England ? 
I must admit that there is something here which seems 
to me to exceed the domain of private life and enter the 
region of politics. What guarantee have we that this 
pretended love-intrigue between Talleyrand and _ this 
woman is not a political intrigue . . . that Talleyrand, 
as so many patriots have long accused him, is not indeed 
in the pay of England, and that Mme Grand is not merely 
their intermediary ?”’ In conclusion, Merlin said coldly: 
“T demand that instead of setting this woman Grand 
at liberty, the Minister of Police be charged to make a 
close examination ; we must get to the bottom of this 
affair . . . we cannot ignore what we know of Talley- 
rand’s character; he is beyond question more of an 
intriguer than a lover. At the same time all correspon- 
dence, interior and exterior, must be seized ; all English 
agents who may be concerned in these machinations must 
be arrested. In order to catch Talleyrand red-handed, 
we must appear to attach very little importance to this 
matter, so that he shall be less on his guard. We must 
even agree among ourselves not to let him notice anything, 
and to receive him amicably when he appears before the 
Directory with his portfolio. If, as I hope, we succeed 
in discovering the plot, we will execute signal justice, 
and after depriving him of office according to law, we will 
hand him over for judgment by a court-martial. Mme 
Grand will come naturally under that jurisdiction, being 
a returned émigréc, and Talleyrand will consequently be 
implicated with her... . Thus you will triumph com- 
pletely over the counter-revolutionary whom you have 
too easily admitted to your councils. As to the libertine 
priest . . . it is no business of ours.” 


When Merlin had finished speaking, Francois (of Neuf- 
chateau) solemnly declared : ‘‘ The Directory has certainly 
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every right to scrutinize the political conduct of their 
agents, but their private life is their own ; that is a sanc- 
tuary.” With Laréveillére-Lépeaux, the storm burst 
out more fiercely than ever. An honest man, but a 
narrow-minded and impassioned sectary, this apostle of 
a so-called philosophical religion could not forgive Talley- 
rand for the epigrams with which he had riddled Theo- 
philanthropy. One day at the Institute when Laré- 
veillére in enthusiastic terms was vaunting the beauties 
of the new ceremonies, the ex-Bishop of Autun had had 
the impertinence to interrupt him: ‘I have but one ob- 
servation to make,”’ he said gravely. ‘‘ In order to found 
his religion Jesus Christ was crucified, and rose from the 
dead. You should have tried to do as much.” 1 Laré- 
veillére now took advantage of Talleyrand’s misdemean- 
ours to fulminate against the Catholic Church, and exalt 
the religion of humanity. If Talleyrand is a libertine the 
fault lies above all with his clerical education, he is a pro- 
duct of modern Rome. 


“T admit that his natural disposition may not have 
been good, but his perversity has certainly been increased 
and refined by the priesthood and Episcopacy. To des- 
troy these capital vices which have eaten into this genera- 
tion, and of which Talleyrand is the perfect prototype, 
we must go to the root of the matter, we must rebuild 
religion, as well as political society, from its foundations.” 
We must “substitute for the Catholic religion, which 
rests upon mummery and trickery .. . a religion of 
moral feeling, which in taking possession of the heart, 
would elevate the imagination, while it satisfied the 
miellect. ies 


1 Jules Simon, Une Académie sous le Divectoive, 263. The incident 
dated from the 12th Floréal, an. V. 
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Exasperated by several cutting rejoinders from Reu- 
bell, Laréveillére, “his eyes starting out of his head,” 
declaimed, thundered and declaimed.... To put an 
end to it, Barras, who was tired of all this noise, pro- 
posed to refer the matter to the Minister of Police, and so it 
was agreed.! 

A few days later, some mysterious influence opened the 
prison doors to Mme Grand. Her papers were returned, 
as a special favour ; and scandal-mongers reported that 
among them was a letter to Lambertye, treating Talley- 
rand with scant respect and calling him M. Piécourt 2— 
a joke on his infirmity in very questionable taste. 

Mme Grand thus learnt by personal experience with the 
meddlesome police of the Directory that it was not de- 
sirable to be on the list of émigrés. Prison regulations 
were not to her taste. As soon as she was free she took 
precautions to avoid the recurrence of such an unpleasant 
adventure. She was born in Tranquebar, a Danish colony ; 
she claimed her Danish nationality. That did not satisfy 
her. All true and stainless patriots cherished an 
equal hatred of ct-devant nobles and the English ; she was 
careful to point out, in the petition, endorsed by Talley- 
rand, which she sent to the Directory, that she was mar- 
ried to an official of Great Britain, and detested that 
country because he had made her unhappy.® 

The arrest of Mme Grand and the efforts of Talleyrand 


1 Mémoires de Barras, III, 175-183. This discussion must have 
taken place out of session, for there is no trace of it in the register of 
the deliberations of the Directory in the months of Germinal and F loréal, 
an. VI. (Arch. Nat., A F III, 10.) 

* Le Républicain of the 22nd Floréal, an. VI. 

* The author of the Female Revolutionary Plutarch is mistaken in 
dating this petition 1797. 
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did not pass unnoticed. It is said that Talleyrand tried 
to silence the friendly newspapers, but the others talked, 
and soon all Paris was gossiping about his intrigue. In its 
issue of the 8th Floréal, the Journal des hommes libres, the 
Jacobin organ which had been suppressed by the Direc- 
tory as “the echo of a disorganizing faction,’ and had 
reappeared under the name of the Républicain, announced 
his marriage— 


“ The Minister of Foreign Affairs, having got over the 
wild oats of his gallant celibacy, has salved his conscience 
by marriage. The wife he has chosen is forty years of 
age, and has a large fortune. . . . This diplomatic mar- 
Tiage is quite wise... .” 


Another day the same paper had a picture of Talley- 
rand wearing the portrait of a beautiful Indian on his 
breast instead of his Episcopal cross, while letters from the 
lady to M. de Lambertye escaped from his pockets.t The 
scandal increased to such an extent that the police, who 
may very well have been in complicity, intervened once 
more ; they sent report upon report to the Directory 
upon the rumours which were current concerning their 
minister, adding to their publicity by denouncing them. 2 

The képublicain was too hasty when it spoke of marriage. 
What was the use of getting married in Paris under the 
Directory ? Morals were easy-going ; the malevolent 
might be surprised, but nothing would make them indig- 
nant. Perhaps this idea of marriage did not arise from 
the gossip of a newspaper office alone. Perhaps the 

1 Le Républicain of the 22nd Floréal, an. VI. 

* Reports of the Central Bureau of the 8th and 22nd Floréal, an, 


VI. (Aulard,'Paris pendant la réaction thermidorienne et sous le Direc- 
toire, IV, 622 and 657.) 


j 
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beautiful Indian herself was the first to perceive that 
she would one day change the name of Grand to that of 
Talleyrand. However this may be, in order to break 
the last links between the past and present, between 
Calcutta and Paris, she was anxious to get a divorce. 
It was an easy matter. Under the revolutionary law any 
vague pretext was sufficient. She complained that her 
husband had given no sign of life for more than five years. 
Though this was a matter of a contract concluded in 
India, the marriage of M. and Mme Grand was annulled 
on the 18th Germinal, an. VI (7th of April, 1798), in the 
town hall of the 2nd arrondissement.1 

From that time Talleyrand and his lady took no further 
trouble to hide their intimacy’; they flaunted it. Strong 
enough to resist public opinion, their connexion proved 
equally steadfast against the shocks of circumstances. 
During those crowded years in which the Directory died 
and the Consulate was born, nothing separated them from 
each other. Talleyrand fell from the Ministry, he was 
worsted and under suspicion once more, and lived in semi- 
retirement. Mme Grand did not forsake him. He 
conspired with Bonaparte; he held the threads of the 
intrigue, he was the discreet and conciliatory intermediary 
who brought together the authors of the coup d’Etat ; 
and she was ever present beside him, but uninitiated, at 
the comings and goings of the conspirators. In his 
Souvenirs d'un sexagénaire, Arnault recalls one of these 
evenings in the month of Brumaire, an. VIII, when Re- 
derer, Regnauld de Saint-Jean, d’Angely, and several 
others were gathered with him at Talleyrand’s house talk- 


1 Arch. de la Seine, Réconstitution des actes de Vétat civil, fiche No. 
299,432. 
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ing mysteriously of the great project, while their host 
played whist with Mme Grand and Mme de Cambis, to 
put the indiscreet off the scent.1 

Next Bonaparte was triumphant and Talleyrand with 
him. The portfolio of Foreign Affairs was restored to 
him. He was restored to his place, or rather to a better 
place, in public affairs and public opinion. He was the 
author of the peace with Europe; he reconciled Revo- 
lutionary France with the Russia of the Tsars by framing 
an agreement with Paull; he prepared the Treaty of 
Lunéville, and the Treaty of Amiens ; he negotiated the 
Concordat ; he organized Italy at the Lyons conference ; 
he was according to Barante’s phrase the political “ ora- 
cle.’’ 2 All the diplomatists of Europe paid court to him. 
The reporters, pencil in hand, made hasty notes of his 
opinions, and repeated them to the public. Poets dedi- 
cated their verses to him. Beautiful ladies stuffed his 
little dog, Jonquille, with sweets. Strangers in Paris 
wrote his witticisms in their note-books. The First Con- 
sul himself frequently consulted hisopinion. Finally, asa 
mingster of the Republic, he revived the former vogue for 
magnificent entertainments. At the Hotel Galliffet, while 
Garat and Mme Walbonne sang, and Mme Vestris and 
Mlle Chameroi danced Russian dances and gavottes, 
while La Harpe read extracts from his Jérusalem délivrée 
for the first time the France of yesterday and the France 
of to-day were mingled. Mathieu Dumas and Portalis, 
Roederer, Admiral Bruix, General Marat and the Vendean 
priest Bernier, rubbed shoulders with the Duc de Lian- 


+ Arnault, Souvenirs d’un Sexagenaive, IV, 357. 
2 Barante, Eloge de M. de Talleyyand, pronounced in the Chambre 
des pairs, the 8th of June, 1838. 
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court, the Chevalier de Coigny, the friend of Louis XVI, 
Segur, the elder, Crillon, Noailles, Castellane, and Cau- 
mont. Or Talleyrand would give his guests the treat of 
hearing the dark Italian Giuseppa Grassini, whom the 
amorous Bonaparte had brought from Milan; or of 
assisting at the first night of a topical play on the peace of 
Lunéville, acted by the company of the Vaudeville ; or of 
applauding the dancers of the Opera, dressed as Span- 
iards, Hungarians, Cossacks, Egyptians, etc., in a quadrille 
of all nations. At Neuilly,in the fresh and flowery villa 
which he had rented from Delannoy the contractor, he 
received two Bourbons, the hereditary prince of Parma, 
and his wife, a Spanish princess, created King and Queen 
of Etruria by the Treaty of Lunéville. Asa delicate atten- 
tion he transformed his illuminated park into a Florence 
of fairyland. The Pitti palace raised its fagade; peas- 
ants danced their joyous dances, there was a display of 
fireworks ; supper was served three times in five rooms ; 
the poet Esmenard recited a poem, and the entertain- 
ment ended with a ball, which lasted till morning ;? it 
was a “ triumph of artistic genius.’’* And Mme Grand 
was there, by Talleyrand’s side, doing the honours. 

Without loss of time Mme Grand set about using this 
unforeseen good fortune, in which she moved as in a 
dream, to put her affairs in order. On the 2nd Floréal, an. 
VIII of the one and indivisible Republic, the consuls 

1 Entertainments of the 6th Ventose, an. VIII, and of the 28th 
Pluviése, an. IX. See Journal des Débats of the 8th Ventose, an. VIII, 
and of the rst Ventose, an. IX. (Aulard, Paris sous le Consulat, I, 
180, and II, 183-186.) 

* r9th Prairial,an. IX. See Journal de Paris of the 21st Prairial ; 
Mercure de France of the 1st Messidor, etc. Also le Royaume d’ Etrurie 


by Paul Marmottan. 
* Mémorial de Norvins, Il, 287. 
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struck her name from the list of émigrés, of the department 
of the Seine. They authorized her “ to recover posses- 
sion of all her property which has not been alienated.’ 1 
A few months later after certain tedious formalities they 
rectified her civil status ; in future her name in all official 
documents was to be written “ Catherine Noél Werlée, 
by marriage Grand, native of Denmark.” 2 

But above all, she became one of the most prominent 
women of Paris under the Consulate, the rival of Mme de 
Staél and Mme de Recamier. It was at Neuilly, at the 
summer residence embellished by her care, that she 
reigned and held her state. There she received politicians, 
men of letters, diplomatists and foreigners. She gave 
choice suppers, the fame of which spread far and wide. 
“ The service was in Grecian style ; Nymphs with mytho- 
logical names served the coffee from golden ewers, and 
perfumes burned in silver chafing dishes.” 3 : 

Such was the position of Mme Grand at the time when 
a prodigious turn of the dice was about to make her Mme 
de Talleyrand. 

* Procés-verbaux des délibévations des Consuls. Arch. Nat., AF LYS 
4,and dossier Grand, Aych. Nat., F T 5946. 

2 Arch. Nat., F T 5946. 

3 Th. Lung, Lucien Bonaparte et ses mémoives, II, 255; cf. on Mme 


Grand at Neuilly, Les Russes a Paris (1800-1830), by L. Pingaud in 
the Correspondent of the 25th of April, 1904; 203. 


CHAPTER III 


Bonaparte’s views on goodmorals. The Concordat andthe “ clause 
de Mme Grand.” The position of priests who had been 
secularized and married. Rome’s answer ‘‘ non possumus.” 


On the 13th Floréal, an. X (3rd of May, 1802), Mme de Staél 
wrote to her friend, Mme Recamier— 


‘Nothing new in the way of society events in Paris. 
Duroc is going to be married to Mme Hervas ; and Mme 
Grand, they say, to M. de Talleyrand. Bonaparte wants 
every one to be married, Bishops, Cardinals, etc.” } 


It was in fact the First Consul who imposed marriage 
on M. de Talleyrand. In the new France which he was 
pacifying and shaping under the hostile gaze of Europe, 
he was determined that order should reign, at least out- 
wardly, both material and moral. In his newly-born 
court he wished for correctness, decency and propriety. 
One day at the Opera seeing Mme Tallien as Diana 
the Huntress, naked under a tiger-skin, he sent her word 
that mythological disguises were now out of date.? In 
the same way he told Talleyrand plainly that the time of 
free unions was over. At the time of the negotiations for 
the Concordat, he had thought of restoring the former 
Bishop of Autun to the Church, investing him with the 

1 Coppet, Weimar, Mme de Staél et la grande-duchesse Lowise, by 
the author of Souvenirs de Mme Recamier, 26. 


2 Mémorial de Norvins, Il, 250. 
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Cardinal’s purple, and giving him charge of religious 
affairs. “‘It was his fate,’ he confided to Las-Cases 
later; “‘ he would have returned to the bosom of the 
Church, rehabilitated his memory, and shut the mouths 
of cavillers.”” 1 But Talleyrand would not lend himself 
to this plan, and having failed in making him a Cardinal, 
Bonaparte was forced to make a husband of him. When 
about to be presented at the house of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the wives of several Ambassadors had 
been seized with scruples. Were they to be received by 
Mme Grand? Would they be called upon to make their 
curtsey to her? Murmurs arose in diplomatic circles ; 
Mme de Rémusat declares that they reached the ears of 
the First Consul. He immediately perceived the extent 
of the scandal—the good renown of his government com- 
promised, the courts of old Europe, still on the defensive, 
scandalized and contemptuous. He sent for Talleyrand, 
and told him that “‘ he must banish Mme Grand from his 
house.” 2 

Perhaps Talleyrand would have been willing to profit 
by this means of escape. But the idea did not suit Mme 
Grand’s views at all. Break with the minister ; her gol- 
den dream would vanish with no hope of return! The 
time when her beauty must fade was approaching; 
must she fall back to her life of uncertainty and make- 
shifts? As soon as she heard of the order given by the 
First Consul, she hastened to Malmaison. Less strait-laced 
than the Ambassadors’ wives, Josephine had long been 
on excellent terms with Talleyrand’s friend. She fre- 
quented the villa at Neuilly, and the minister’s house in 


1 Comte de Las-Cases, Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne. 
2 Mémoires de Mme de Rémusat, I, 175-176. 
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the Rue du Bac; she invited the “‘ beautiful Indian’”’ to 
her table, and had even accepted from her the present of 
an ape whose grimaces had amused her when visiting at 
the Hotel Galliffet.1 Mme Grand confided her woes to 
Josephine, gained her interest, and obtained a promise 
that she would plead her cause. Josephine did better 
than that, she found means of bringing Mme Grand face 
to face with Bonaparte. It seems that there was a touch- 
ing scene. Mme Grand pleaded from her heart, and the 
First Consul, troubled by her beauty and moved to pity 
by her tears, exclaimed at last: ‘‘ Well, well! Let 
Talleyrand marry you, and that will settle everything. 
But you must either bear his name or leave his house.” 
After this interview he repeated his ultimatum to Talley- 
rand himself, and gave him twenty-four hours to make 
up his mind.? Talleyrand decided on marriage. 

Mme Grand was beautiful, even very beautiful; her 
beauty was always her only merit. She was rather silly, 
on the verge of forty, and of her reputation it is better to 
say nothing. She was the sort of woman a man does not 
marry. Talleyrand did not hesitate, he riveted the chain 
to his foot, of which he was to feel the weight all his life. 
Was it asudden whim? A piece of bravado? * Talley- 
rand made no confidants, and his puzzled contemporaries 
have sought the key of the mystery in vain. Some think 
that Mme Grand was the depositary of his fortune ; others 
that she had discovered compromising secrets, and that 


1 [Villemarest], Monsieur de Talleyvand, III, 18. 

2 Mémoires de M. de Rémusat, II, 176-177. Cf. Mémoires du Chance- 
liey Pasquier, I, 250-251 ; Mémoires du baron de Méneval, II, 414-415. 
(Méneval dates this scene, wrongly, in 1803) ; Tung, Lucien Bonaparte 
et ses Mémoires, II, 255, etc.). 

3 Colmache, Revelations of the life of the Prince Talleyrand, 302. 
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when she insisted on his marrying her she mingled threats 
with her prayers and recrimination: “ Unless you marry 
me immediately,” she is said to have written to him, 
‘“‘T will get you made a foot shorter.” * Pasquier, the 
future Chancellor, who was as much astonished ‘as any 
one, risks the following explanation: Talleyrand yielded 
‘to the power of importunity over weakness, to the hope 
of seeing peace restored to his home, the habits of which 
he could not shake off, and finally to a profound indiffer- 
ence to public opinion.” ? 

Once the decision was made, the most difficult part 
remained: that is to put it into execution. A mass of 
obstacles arose. Talleyrand, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
one of the negotiators of the Concordat, owed it to his 
government, as well as to himself, to be married before the 
altar. Was this possible? On the roth of July, 1777, 
at one o’clock in the morning, a priest had blessed the 
union of George Francis Grand and Catherine Noél 
Worlée, in the Catholic Church of Chandernagor, and no 
ecclesiastical tribunal had since annulled it. Strange to 
say, no one, not even the parties interested, seems to 
have given a thought to this first marriage. But there 
was another obstacle which no one had forgotten: Talley- 
rand was a priest and a Bishop; to many he was still the 
ex-Bishop of Autun, and in spite of errors committed, 
scandal given, and censure incurred, he had never been 
dispensed from his vow of celibacy. Not that he had 
not tried to obtain that favour. While the Concordat 
was being elaborated he had insisted with pressing tenacity 
that ecclesiastics secularized in fact should be so by law, 


1 Mémoires du Généval Baron Thiébault, V, 335 
2 Pasquier, I, 251. 
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and he had made no secret of his wish to slip in his own 
case discreetly with theirs, and be included with them in a 
general absolution. 

Among the questions raised in the course of the negotia- 
tions with Rome, there was none more delicate than that 
of the priests who had renounced the priesthood and 
contracted marriage. As early as the 26th of January, 
1801, the delegate of the French Government, Abbé Ber- 
nier, celebrated for his part in the insurrection of La 
Vendée, stated it very clearly— 


“The second article of the proposed Convention,” he 
wrote in his notes for the Holy See, “ has for its object the 
status of ecclesiastics who have received Holy Orders, 
and have contracted a civil marriage since the Revolution. 
The Government, desiring peace for all, wishes that a 
salutary door should be opened to admit them to the 
Catholic Communion, if they themselves desire it, and 
that the dispositions of the council of Ancyra in 314 with 
regard to married deacons should be revived on their 
behalf, if they are ready to live and die as Catholics, and 
to renounce all exercise of Holy Orders, which they 
cannot be allowed to resume, even by putting away their 
wives, without real scandal.” } 


The First Consul, who troubled himself but little about 
Canon law, would have settled the matter once for all by 
an article of the Concordat, of which he chose the wording 
himself— 


“Ecclesiastics who have contracted marriage since 
their ordination, or who by other acts have notoriously 
renounced the ecclesiastical state, shall be classed as 


1 Boulay de la Meurthe, Documents sur la négociation du Concordat 
et suv les autres vapports de la France avec le Saint-Siége en 1800 et 
1801, I, 314-315. 
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ordinary citizens and be admitted as such to the secular 
communion.” ! 


But Mgr Spina, the representative of the Holy See, 
immediately made reservations ; he gave it to be under- 
stood that the addition “‘ or who, by other acts, have notort- 
ously renounced the ecclesiastical state,’ would not be ac- 
cepted in Rome; and guessing that Talleyrand was con- 
cealed under this formula, he hastened to report it to 
Cardinal Consalvi. 


“T do not know,” he wrote to him on the 25th of 
February, “if the minister Talleyrand wishes to be 
included in this; but I have made it quite clear that no 
Bishop, nor any one bound by solemn vows, can obtain 
the apostolic indulgence.” ? 


This was the crux of the problem. On the one hand 
Rome, though disposed to make concessions, would not 
allow secular authority to meddle in a question of ecclesi- 
astical discipline, nor that a case of conscience should 
become an article of the Concordat. She was ready to 
absolve but bya special act, emanating from her spiritual 
authority alone. On the other hand, her traditions 
obliged her to make a distinction. Seculars and Regulars 
are not bound by the same vows; the same treatment 
was not suitable to both. In the days of Mary Tudor, the 
Pope, Julius III, full of benevolence towards the unfaith- 
ful priests among the English clergy, was inflexible to- 
wards Bishops and religious. This precedent was an 
example to Pius VII, and he would not swerve from it. ' 


1 Boulay de la Meurthe, I, 353. (Draft n° 5 dictated by the First 
Consul and dated the 2nd of February, 1801.) 
2 Boulay de la Meurthe, II, 63. 
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In a letter to Bonaparte, of the 12th of May, 1801, he was 
careful to explain himself on this grave matter personally— 


“As to the absolution of married priests (excepting 
Religious bound by solemn vows, and Bishops, concerning 
whom not a single example of such indulgence has been 
admitted in the church, in the whole course of her exis- 
tence), and the absolution of those who have separated 
themselves from the church in other ways, we will provide 
for it by giving the necessary powers in order that they 
may be absolved in accordance with ecclesiastical rule 
and discipline, assuring you that it will be to us a duty 
full of sweetness, to let them feel the effects of all paternal 
condescension on our part to its utmost extent ; and in 
this we will even have regard, in so far as it is permissible 
to us, to the present circumstances of the Church in 
Brance;’’ * 


Deceived in his hope, Talleyrand was irritated and did 
not conceal it. There was no outburst of anger; that 
was not his way; but he showed a constant bitterness 
towards the negotiators of Rome. At first no one had 
done more to help and encourage Bonaparte in re-estab- 
lishing the old religion in regenerated France.?_ It is cer- 
tain that at this moment he changed his attitude. Did he 
wish to force the hand of the Sovereign Pontiff, and wrest 
or draw from him what a witty historian of the Concordat 
calls “ the clause of Mme Grand ?* He hindered the pre- 
liminaries, raised or exaggerated difficulties, was less sup- 


1 Boulay de la Meurthe, II, 296. 

2 This part played by Talleyrand in the negotiations for the Con- 
cordat, absolutely misrepresented by certain historians as systematic 
and harmful opposition, is attested by decisive documents emanating 
from irrefutable actors and witnesses: we give several extracts here, 
and will complete them later on. 

3 Cardinal Mathieu, le Concordat de 1801, 116. 
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ple and adaptable, less fertile in suggestions for overcom- 
ing difficulties, and ever on the watch to bring upon the 
tapis, with indefatigable dexterity, the question which 
touched him so nearly. In a report to the First Consul, 
dated the 2oth of May, without betraying himself he 
writes as follows— 


“The Holy Father in his draft has eliminated the arti- 
cle concerning married ecclesiastics. Citizen Bernier 
says, however, in his report, that the article will be rein- 
stated upon the insistence of the Government. This 
article is as indispensable morally, as that concerning the 
national property is politically. It would be supremely 
unjust to leave undefined the status of amass of individuals 
who have become citizens and fathers of families. This 
declaration will attract to the measure of reconciliation 
many jealous partisans who without it will be its most 
dangerous enemies.’’ * 


Two months later while he was nursing an attack of 
rheumatism at Bourbon-l’Archambault, his confidential 
agent, Blanc d’Hauterive, head of one of the departments 
in his office, returned to the charge. It was a solemn 
moment. Everything seemed settled; the Moniteur 
had received the order to announce the great news ; 
‘Cardinal Consalvi has succeeded in the mission with 
which he was charged by the Holy See to the French 
Government.”2 Then d’Hauterive brought his last 
objections to Bonaparte— 


“T must tell the First Consul,” he said in a report cal- 
culated to re-awaken the ready distrust of the master, 
“that the suppression of the article relating to priests 


1 Boulay de la Meurthe, III, 28. 
2 Correspondance de Napoleon I, VI n° 5633. 
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who have renounced the ecclesiastical state seems to me of 
the highest importance. That article was framed to con- 
ciliate to thenew convention, a class more numerous than 
is supposed, composed of men some of whom are to be 
pitied, and some to be considered.... A great and 
almost philosophical maxim of indulgence signalizing 
the commencement of the new religious establishment, 
would have recommended it to all opinions. It is my 
fixed opinion that ‘the First Consul should take great 
interest in the re-establishment of this article.’ 1 


And in the draft of the convention, which was immedi- 
ately remodelled, the article so dear to Talleyrand reap- 
peared— 


“ His Holiness will dispense from the vow of celibacy 
those ecclesiastics who have contracted marriage since 
their ordination, upon condition that they shall renounce 
the exercise of their functions, and will admit to the ranks 
of lay catholics those who by other acts have notoriously 
renounced their condition.”’ 2 


Talleyrand and Hauterive laboured for nothing. The 
Concordat was signed on the 15th of July, 1801, and the 
unfaithful priests were not mentioned in it. Although it 
would have been in the interests of the Court of Rome to 
consider and conciliate the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
the Pope stood firm to the end ; with a gentle sadness he 
intrenched himself behind an inflexible Non possumus. 
Before the final ratification Talleyrand and Hauterive 
again expressed their regret and made further recrimina- 
tions ;* it was too late. The Pope’s last word was his 
brief of the 5th of August addressed to the Archbishop of 


’ Boulay de la Meurthe, III, 200-2or. 

* Boulay de la Meurthe, III, 203. 

* Reports of d’Hauterive (16th of July), and of Talleyrand (29th 
of August), in Boulay de la Meurthe, III, 220 and 483. 
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Corinth. By a measure of exceptional clemency the 
Pope absolved all subdeacons, deacons, and priests of the 
secular clergy who had contracted marriage or renounced 
their condition; but the pardon did not extend to 
ex-Religious or Bishops. Thus ended the first phase of 
Talleyrand’s negotiations with Rome. 

In a manuscript note Mgr Dupanloup has given in a 
few words a very just appreciation of the importance of 
this debate. 

“On one side, he writes, we see all the efforts of ability 
and power ; on the other ability likewise, but a weakened 
and threatened power, immutable, however, by the firm- 
ness of justice and triumphant by the ascendancy of vir- 
tue. It is one of the numerous hidden episodes of that 
great religious epoch ; and I do.not hesitate to say that 
none is more glorious for the Church.” 


1 Boulay de la Meurthe, III, 384-386. 
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Talleyrand petitions the Holy See for leavetomarry. Thenegotia- 
tions of Cardinal Caprara. Brief of March 10, 1802. 


TALLEYRAND was not the man to confess himself beaten. 
He had lost the first game and now he would attempt 
to take his revenge. Since he had not succeeded in 
re-entering the Church with the mass of renegade priests 
he would attempt a fresh negotiation for himself alone. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs was a power in the Repub- 
lic of the Consulate; he would solemnly make his peace 
with the Pope. In the midst of the joy which the restora- 
tion of religion in lately infidel France was causing in 
the Pontifical Court, he would easily obtain a brilliant 
and complete secularization ; and thus he would silence 
detractors, be no longer the ex-Bishop of Autun, but 
plain M. de Talleyrand. The past would be effaced and 
the future open with his marriage with Mme Grand. 
This is how Talleyrand had arranged matters in his 
own mind. Pius VII was indulgence itself. During 
the preliminaries of the Concordat he had never wearied 
of answering with paternal and conciliatory gentleness, 
the capricious brusqueness, the imperious threats, and 
outrageous rudeness of Bonaparte. Why should he 
refuse to listen to the respectful prayer of his minister. 
Talleyrand forgot that kindness does not exclude firm- 


ness. He forgot that Rome had never wavered, what- 
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ever risk was to be incurred, when principle was at stake. 
The amiability of the Cardinals towards him fostered his 
illusion. Consalvi, although he mistrusted him and 
described him unkindly several times, overwhelmed him 
with politeness ; he even extended his amiability to the 
lady ; he wrote to Mgr Spina from Rome: “ Do not 
fail to present my compliments to Mme Grand.” 1 And 
Spina replied to the Secretary of State: “I saw Mme 
Grand yesterday, she sends you a thousand greetings.” ? 
As to the Cardinal legate, Caprara, he had been com- 
pletely fascinated and won over by the charming manners 
of the minister. Finally the First Consul had set his heart 
on this secularization; it did not suit him at the moment 
when he had restored ancient traditions and ancient 
customs in France, to have for his prime minister a Bishop 
living in defiance of his vows. 

The affair was begun in the first days of February, 
1802.3 Talleyrand wrote a petition in Latin to the Holy 
Father ; the legate wrote a confidential note to Consalvi, 
and a special courier was despatched to carry the two 
documents to Rome without delay. They reached the 
Pontifical Court on the 26th of February. Neither 
Talleyrand’s petition nor Caprara’s note have been found, 
but it is known that the Cardinal legate warmly sup- 
ported the cause of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
insisted in his name that the negotiation thus commenced 


1 Letter from Consalvi of the 23rd of September, 1801, Boulay de 
la Meurthe, IV, 53. 

2 Letter from Spina of the 11th of October, Boulay de la Meurthe, 
IV, 146. 

3 See P. Rinieri, Ja Diplomazia pontificia nel secolo XIX, II, 59-63 ; 
and H. Welschinger, la Sécularisation de Talleyrand, in the Journal 
des Débats of the 4th of September, 1897. 
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should be kept secret. In his petition, of which only a 
few phrases are known, Talleyrand asked pardon of the 
Pope for the grave errors of which he had been guilty 
—de erroribus gravissimis a se commissis ; he declared 
his adherence to the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman 
religion, and his submission and filial obedience to the 
Chair of Peter; and implored the favour of being ab- 
solved from his sins and dispensed from his vows. Did 
he say more, and ask in plain terms for the right to marry ? 
It is not at all probable. According to a formula which 
came frequently from his pen, secularization in his opinion 
implied the right to “ live in all things as a layman.”’ 

Consalvi had scarcely had time to read the missives 
just arrived from Paris, when Caprara wrote again. 


“The temperature being less severe and my cold 
better,’’ he wrote on the 27th of February, ‘‘ I went out 
for the first time, and visited the minister, Talleyrand. 
He told me that the First Consul took a lively interest in 
his affair; and that he had himself collected many for- 
cible reasons, supported by examples, to ensure its suc- 
cess. That he thought it unseemly that a subject in 
whom he had special confidence should appear in the eyes 
of the public in such a false position towards the Church, 
and consequently he intended to write directly to His 
Holiness, and to send a special courier for the purpose. I 
replied that I had already written but had mentioned no 
examples, as I did not know of any. M. de Talleyrand 
promised to inform me of them.” After giving an account 
of the conversation he had just had, Caprara continued : 
“As minister to His Holiness I do not think I can do 
better by way of recommending this affair, than to exhibit 
it in its true light and insist on the extraordinary import- 
ance which the First Consul attaches to it. He maintains 
that the minister has worked with him for two years, 
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without ceasing, at the re-establishment of religion, 
showing the goodness and utility of this measure, and 
constantly opposing those who have done their best to 
put obstacles in the way. The consul thinks that his 
minister deserves that His Holiness should treat him with 
the utmost condescension.”’} 


The representative of the Holy See in Paris says nothing 
more. The word marriage is never mentioned. But in 
diplomatic circles every one knew what to think. The 
Englishman Jackson wrote in his journal on the 18th of 
February : “ M. de Talleyrand is now completely occupied 
with his marriage, for which he awaits the Pope’s dispen- 
sation.”’ 2 

At Rome the matter was put in hand without delay. 
The Pontifical Court wished to be agreeable to the French 
minister. Mgr di Pietro, a very learned theologian, 
examined his request and sent a long report upon it to 
the Minister of State by the end of February, in which 
he said— 


“ It does not seem possible to be satisfied with the peti- 
tion presented to His Holiness by Charles Maurice Talley- 
rand. It contains not a single expression to show unequi- 
vocally that he detests the heretical and schismatical 
maxims of the civil constitution of the clergy, to which 
he adhered by taking the civil oath.” 


The confession which he makes of his faults, explaining 
them as due to the misfortunes of the times, does not show 
that he sufficiently reprobates them. Moreover, his 
promise to adhere firmly to the Roman Catholic religion, 
and to be subject with a filial heart to the Holy See , 


1 Boulay de la Meurthe, V, 212-213 (Italian text). 
2 Boulay de la Meurthe, V, 213, note. 
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constitutes a rather vague engagement, at best analogous 
with the profession of faith of Pius IV. Di Pietro was 
therefore of opinion “‘ that at least the same declaration 
should be required from the petitioner as from the in- 
truders.”” And he underlined the words at least by 
calling to mind that Talleyrand, as consecrator of the first 
constitutional Bishops, had been the actual “ author ” 
of the schism.? 

In spite of the severe conclusions of Mgr di Pietro, the 
paternal kindness of the Pope was touched by Talley- 
rand’s appeal, and he decided that a brief should be pre- 
pared. Cardinal Consalvi, who represented the moderate 
and conciliatory element in the Sacred College, encour- 
aged Pius VII to clemency. He wished to prove his 
good will to the First Consul and Talleyrand. On the 
3rd of March, before anything was concluded, he wrote 
to Caprara— 


“ Just a few words for to-day upon the question of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Your Eminence and he may 
be assured that I will exert my utmost zeal to get the 
matter settled with the greatest secrecy, and as quickly 
as possible, and with the best possible success. I will 
do my utmost to prove to the Minister that I am not 
unworthy of the friendship he is kind enough to profess 
for me.”’? 


A week later the Minister of State announced, in 
another letter, that the solution was near.’ 

During the first fortnight in March the Court of Rome 
was elaborating the text of the Brief, not without some 


1 Rinieri, IJ, 60-61. 
2 Boulay de la Meurthe, V, 97. 
3 Boulay de la Meurthe, V, too. 
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difficulty. Faithful to their habit of prudence they made 
haste slowly. There were so many things to be said, 
and above all so many to be implied; so many truths 
to be stated and so much consideration to be shown. 
By the Pope’s order, Mgr di Pietro returned to his task. 
He wrote out a draft of the Brief himself, and by way of 
precaution showed it to a casuist, Father Caselli de Saint 
Marcel, who was a friend of his. Then the Cardinals 
Antonelli and Consalvi, assisted by Mgr Spina, carefully 
revised his text; every word was weighed, discussed 
and retouched.t At last, on the 18th of March, the Brief 
was ready. Consalvi, overflowing with joy, seized his 
pen to inform Caprara of the good news— 


“T am glad that it has been possible to despatch this 
business with so much secrecy, success, and promptitude, 
and that your Eminence can still stand well with the 
Minister. It was not possible to do more or to do better. 
Your Eminence will know how to make him appreciate 
the merit of it.”’? 


We may well believe that Caprara was likewise delighted. 
While conscientiously pleading the cause of Talleyrand, 
he was uneasy as to the result of the proceedings ; he 
awaited the brief with impatience. 


“It is the universal opinion here,” he wrote on the 
27th of March, ‘“ that the conduct of M. de Talleyrand 
plainly shows his reformation and repentance, and that his 
actions have made up for the penance he deserved. They 
add that his sin was grievous, but that the punishment 
which degrades a Bishop to a layman is a public and 
permanent punishment, the heaviest which could be 


1 See Rinieri, II, 61, n. 2. 
2 Boulay de la Meurthe, V, 112. 
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inflicted on him. This is the opinion of the First Consul. 
He guarantees the change that has taken place in his 
Minister ; he says that Talleyrand alone has been his help 
and support against those who put obstacles in the way 
of the re-establishment of religion ; and he concludes by 
declaring that he, the First Consul, will make the favour 
requested an affair of State. Up to the present time I 
have twice been successful in persuading him to have 
patience, assuring him that His Holiness would do his 
best to oblige him in the matter. I am anxious that the 
Minister should recognize that he owes this favour entirely 
to His Holiness, and that he should not imagine that it 
has been obtained for him by the authority of the First 
Consul.” ? 


A few days later a courier brought Caprara the Pope’s 
Brief, a letter from the Sacred Penitentiary, and secret 
instructions, the former from Cardinal Consalvi, the latter 
from Cardinal Antonelli. 

The Brief was dated the roth of March. It opened 
with allusions to the Good Shepherd and the lost sheep. 
After this the Roman author put into Talleyrand’s 
mouth everything which the Pontifical Court would 
have wished him to say of his own accord— 


“You voluntarily confess that you have fallen into 
the most grievous errors; you bewail the crimes you 
have committed ; hearkening to wise counsel, you blush 
and ask pardon of your beloved Father. Oh, holy and 
blessed shame, never to be sufficiently rejoiced over !”’ 
We know that “prostrate at your Father’s knee you 
confess your faults; that having returned to the fold 
of the Supreme Shepherd you promise never to be led 
astray from it again. That you not only take the sacred 
engagement to be in future entirely subject with filial 


1 Boulay de la Meurthe, V, 255. 
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obedience and docility to the Apostolic Chair, but also 
to devote all your energy to the advancement and in- 
crease of religion and the Church.” By which “ many 
sins shall be forgiven you.” We give power to our legate 
ad latere to the First Consul, Jean Baptiste, Cardinal 
Caprara, ‘“‘ to release you from the various censures by 
which you are bound ;! to restore you, under certain 
conditions, to the union of the Church; to give you leave, 
by restoring you to the lay communion, to assume the 
secular habit and discharge the duties of office in the 
French Republic.” The Brief further exhorted Talley- 
rand to repair by word and deed the evil he had done 
to the Church. ‘‘ Love God and His Only Son, love the 
Church and accept her decisions, love your neighbour, and 
above all love your former sons, those to whom the holy 
unction had bound you as father and spouse; love all 
Christians.”” The Brief ended with an unexpected com- 
parison : ‘‘ The threefold denial of Peter was completely 
effaced by his threefold confession of love. Take for 
your imitation the illustrious example of the prince of 
the apostles, and before your brethren, before all those 
to whom you have been a cause of scandal, before the 
altar of Christ, exclaim freely and courageously: ‘ Lord, 
Thou knowest all things, Thou knowest that I love Thee.’ 
If you have followed Peter in his errors, follow him 
also in his penitence, that is to say, his triumph. In 
conclusion, the Holy Father extended to Talleyrand his 
apostolic blessing.? 


In his secret instruction “for the absolution of M. de 
Talleyrand,” Cardinal Antonelli completed and explained 
the directions in the Pontifical Brief. One thing pre- 
occupied him above all : how would the Brief be received ? 
Did he to whom it was addressed repent in all the sin- 

1 For these censures see my book Talleyrand, évéque d’Autun, 206 


and following. 
2 Boulay de la Meurthe, V, 105-108. 
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cerity of his heart ? Did he wish to recover grace before 
God by confession and penance? Or did he simply 
wish to extricate himself from a false position, be reconciled 
with the Church, absolved from censure and excommuni- 
cation, and released from sacerdotal duties. In the 
first case, if the conversion was deep and sincere, the 
Legate would transmit to Talleyrand the written Brief 
not for himself only, but for the public. ‘‘ When,” 
added Antonelli, “‘ he has appreciated and relished the 
exhortations of the Holy Father, so full of gentleness, 
and his sweet invitation to do penance, the letter of 
the Penitentiary may be given to him. ... Naturally 
he is not to be restricted in his choice of a confessor to 
his liking, to whom he will make a good confession.” 
With the sacramental absolution he will receive also 
absolution from the censures and excommunication. A 
penance will be enjoined him. But if Talleyrand should 
refuse to take the decisive step and kneel in the confes- 
sional, ‘‘ and this,’’ said Antonelli, ‘‘ would be a source of 
unspeakable sorrow to the paternal heart of His Holiness,” 
it will be necessary to exact from him a written declara- 
tion. In this Talleyrand was to make oath to be “ the 
very obedient son of the Roman Catholic Church,’ to 
adhere to her judgments, and to abjure the errors in which 
he had formerly lived. Besides this, he must submit 
to the prayers and supplications prescribed by the Ritual, 
and would then be released, “‘ at the external tribunal,” 
from the censures and excommunication. ‘‘ He would 
be left free, when God should touch his heart, to have 
recourse to a confessor and receive absolution in the 
Sacrament of Penance.’ ? 
' Boulay de la Meurthe, V, 1og—111, 
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Caprara had opened the Pontifical documents with 
joy ; but as he read them he was seized with anxiety. 
Evidently matters had not been viewed in the same light 
in Paris andin Rome. How was Talleyrand to be brought 
to accept the conditions of the Holy See? However, 
if we judge by a vague sentence in one of his letters,* 
Caprara did attempt to fulfil his mission. He did not 
push the matter far. We learn from a note in the ar- 
chives of the Vatican: “‘ The Cardinal Legate did not 
present the Brief to the minister Talleyrand, having 
heard from some of his friends that it would certainly 
have displeased him.? 

The Brief, thus rendered useless, does honour to Pius 
VII, to his gentleness and to his angelic candour. It 
even does honour to Talleyrand, who had inspired the 
merciful Pontiff with such a good opinion of him. But 
did he deserve that opinion, at least to that extent ? 

If the ex-Bishop of Autun had been worthy of hearing 
such words he would not have petitioned for seculariza- 
tion; he would only have thought of laying aside the 
mitre to weep and pray under the habit of a monk. 
There is no doubt that this was not his state of mind. 
What he wanted was to be lawfully admitted to lay 
society after having unlawfully broken from ecclesiastical 
society ; he wanted to be legalized. We are quite willing 
to admit that Talleyrand deplored many actions to which 
he had descended in order to show himself a new man, 
a citizen like any other. He regretted his life as priest 
and Bishop; he did not regret the manner in which he 


1 “T’affare del ministro Talleyrand é stato da me messo in corso, 
ed in altra occasione daré conto all’Em. V. del resultato.” (Caprara 
to Consalvi, from Paris, roth of April, 1802.) 

2 Rinieri, I, 63, note. 
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had ceased to beso. Of all the ideas which passed through 
his mind since his rupture, that which he repulsed most 
violently was the thought of re-entering the ecclesiastical 
state by one door or another. Napoleon used to say at 
St. Helena that if Talleyrand had been willing, he would 
have made him a Cardinal; but he resisted, and he was 
quite right. The red robe would have seemed like a 
reward from the Church he had deserted, and would have 
been one more scandal added to his life. It would have 
heightened the memory of the Bishop whom it was 
important to bury in oblivion; it would have exalted 
him only to throw a stronger light upon his downfall. 
In the interests of the Church as well as in his own, Talley- 
rand did right in refusing. 

Talleyrand was aiming at something simpler but more 
difficult : to efface completely the mark of Holy Orders. 
Unfortunately for him he had been a Bishop; if he had 
only been a priest he might have passed in the crowd of 
other backsliders. The honour of Episcopacy which 
he had so longed for, had now become his weakness; it 
crushed him beneath its weight. Talleyrand might have 
bent his knee before the Crucifix ; perhaps he might even 
have knelt at the feet of the Pope. But he was afraid 
to belittle himself in the eyes of men in the midst of that 
society which had emerged from the Revolution, no longer 
disowned. 

He asked to be released rather than absolved. The 
man who wrote the celebrated phrase: ‘“‘ Those whom 
the Revolution forgives, must in their turn forgive the 
Revolution,” + would never consent to pose as a public 


‘ Talleyrand’s observations on a report by Portalis at the end of 
February, 1802. (Boulay de la Meurthe, V, 174.) 
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penitent. Besides his conduct, which appears equivocal, 
was really sincere. Having broken the chains which 
bound him to the Church, in the midst of the storm, he 
now wished to arrange amicably this separation through 
incompatibility of temper. How could he free himself 
from the chain? Siéyés had said that there was no 
such thing as an insoluble question, only questions badly 
stated. Talleyrand made a third and supreme effort 
to restate the question to which Rome would only return 
a Non possumus and an equally inflexible Non licet. 


CHAPTER V 


Fresh negotiations with Rome. The First Consul intervenes. 
Definite refusal of the Holy See. Talleyrand can only obtain 
a Brief of Secularization. 


On the 7th Prairial, an. X (27th of May, 1802), upon 
the order of Bonaparte, an officer in the Gendarmerie, 
Major Lefévre, set out precipitately for Rome. He 
seemed in a great hurry, galloping at full speed, and 
changing horses at the stages, without stopping. Upon 
his way, at the close of that month, the cathedral chimes 
and village church bells rang their joyous peals in 
the clear air, for it was not six weeks since the First 
Consul had sealed his peace with the Sovereign Pontiff 
at Nétre-Dame on Easter Sunday, the 18th of April. 
What could Bonaparte have to say to Pius VII, of such 
an urgent nature ? 

It was Talleyrand who came upon the scene once 
more after two months of silence.1_ As Caprara had in- 
timated, his secularization had become an affair of State. 
The First Consul had taken the matter into his own 


* In the precious volumes in which he had collected many décuments 
relating to M. de Talleyrand, Mgr Dupanloup left a dossier de Matri- 
monio, concerning the negotiations for his marriage. It contains 
nothing concerning the two first attempts, of which Mgr Dupanloup 
was ignorant ; upon the last, which I have still to relate, he had collected 
numerous documents; some have been published, but most of them 
are hitherto unpublished. I quote them with the numbers given by 
the illustrious Bishop himself. 
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hands, and Major Lefévre carried in his saddle-bag a 
request from the French Government to the Holy See. 
It ran as follows— 


“Tt is a thing befitting the dignity of the French 
Government and useful to the discipline of the Church 
to grant a Brief of secularization to citizen Talleyrand. 

“That Minister has rendered great services to the 
Church and State. He has publicly and irrevocably 
renounced the functions and dignities of the priesthood. 
He wishes this renunciation to be ratified by a formal 
admission from the supreme head of religion; and he 
deserves this special favour. 

“From the political point of view, now that France 
is once more a Catholic nation, it is not fitting that a 
minister who has a principal place in the confidence of 
the Government, should be a subject of uncertainty and 
controversy on account of his former condition. 

“ With regard to the efforts he has made to reconcile 
the Church and the Government, he must be enabled to 
enjoy, by the free expression of the gratitude of all the 
friends of religion, the reward of the zeal he has shown 
for its re-establishment. 

“These weighty considerations must immediately 
touch the benevolence and justice of the Holy Father. 

“We will say nothing about the formalities required 
in such a case. His Holiness will choose the most proper 
and complete. As to examples in the past, the Holy 
Father will find many in history. 

“Tn the 17th century, under Innocent X, Camille 
Pamphili, cardinal and nephew of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
was secularized and died a layman. 

“In the 1sth century Cesar Borgia, Archbishop of 
Valencia, became Duke of Valentinois, married a princess 
of the house of Albret, and died a layman. 

“ Ferdinand de Gonzague, first an ecclesiastic and then 
Duke of Mantua; Maurice of Savoy, who was married 
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in 1642, after receiving Holy Orders: the two Cardinals 
of Bourbon, uncle and nephew, both Archbishops of 
Lyons, died laymen, after abdicating their ecclesiastical 
dignities, with the consent of the Holy See. 

“Two Casimirs, kings of Poland, one by succession 
in the 11th century, and the other by election in the 17th, 
were not only released from the bonds of the priesthood, 
but also from monastic vows, one having been a Benedic- 
tine and the other a Jesuit, the latter besides seculariza- 
tion further received licence to marry his sister-in-law. 

“ Henry of Portugal, Archbishop of Lisbon, and suc- 
cessor to the crown of Sebastien in 1588 (sic),1 died a 
king and a layman. 

“Francis of Lorraine, who succeeded his brother, 
Charles IV, in 1634, and who afterwards became the 
father of Leopold, passed from the sacerdotal state to 
that of layman, and remained faithful to the Church. 

“All these examples are taken from times when the 
Holy See enjoyed full authority. The use which the 
predecessors of Pius VII then made of it had for motive, 
expediency and the good of the Church. These motives 
exist to-day, and it is doubtful if at any of these times 
the same request was ever founded upon such strong 
considerations.” 2 


This document, in which we perceive Talleyrand’s 
hand, was well calculated to impress the Court of Rome. 
The examples chosen and presented with skill seemed, 
at the first glance, unanswerable. The tone of it was 
pressing if not threatening. Bonaparte did not content 
himself with officially engaging his Government—he 
engaged himself as well. He wrote to the Pope— 


* It was in 1578, not 1588, as stated in this document, that Henry 
of Portugal succeeded Sebastien. 

* Lecestre, Lettres inédites de Napoléon I, I, 36-37. Dossier de 
Mgr Dupanloup, doc. 48 (copy). 
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“T send your Holiness a note which has been handed 
to me, concerning a request for a Brief of secularization 
for citizen Talleyrand. This request is personally agree- 
able to me.” } 


While the First Consul addressed himself to the Sove- 
reign Pontiff, the Minister of Foreign Affairs had recourse 
to the Cardinal Secretary of State. He claimed his kind- 
ness and zeal, he flaunted Bonaparte’s wish; and as if 
assured beforehand of complete success, he affected to 
have no further preoccupation than the wording of the 
Brief. 


“T need not point out to you,” he insinuates lightly, 
“the forms which might rob the favour of the Holy 
Father of all its value, in the present circumstances, and 
those which are most fitted to increase it. I am con- 
vinced that your sagacity, delicacy, and tried prudence, 
will forestall and prevent all inconveniences. I am con- 
yinced that the decision of the Holy Father upon the 
request of the First Consul, will be all benevolence, and 
that my secularization will be a favour solicited by your- 
self and granted by the Holy Father with as much gra- 
ciousness as the First Consul has been pleased to show 
im asking it. * 

In order to make it clear to the Court of Rome that 
this time it was an official negotiation and not a private 
request as before, Talleyrand enjoined Cacault, the French 
representative to the Holy See, to present the documents 
himself and continue the business. After informing him 
of what the First Consul expected from the Pope, he thus 
stimulates his zeal. 

1 Correspondance de Napoléon I*, VIII, n°. 6099. Letter of the 


4th Prairial, an. Dee 
2 Dossier de Mgr Dupanloup, doc. 49 (copy). 
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“ My knowledge of your ability and my perfect confi- 
dence in your feelings towards myself will not suffer me 
to doubt but that you will concur, with equal kindness 
and zeal, in the success of the steps which I have thought 
proper to take to obtain my secularization.” 1 


In his heart Talleyrand was not so secure as he wished 
to appear. He multiplied precautions and recommenda- 
tions. On the 7th Prairial, a few hours before Lefévre’s 
departure, he was still giving him instructions. The 
soldier, and improvised diplomatist, was to act with promp- 
titude and secrecy: to correspond directly with the 
Minister, inform him of his arrival, await the Pope’s 
answer, and return to Paris without a moment’s delay. 
Talleyrand’s instructions were well understood and 
carried out. Lefévre rode post haste; on the 2oth 
Prairial he was in Rome. He handed over his papers 
to citizen Cacault the same day, who, after a quick 
glance at them, carried them to Consalvi. On the morrow, 
the 21st Prairial, two letters, one from Lefévre? and 
one from Cacault, were despatched to France by special 
courier. They informed Talleyrand that all was going 
as he wished. Cacault, carried away by his wish to 
please the minister, even went a little too far. 


“Your business,” he wrote, “ is already submitted 
to the examination of the authorities according to the 
formalities of this court. Everything will be examined 
with the greatest secrecy.* Consalvi will press the matter 
forward.” 4 


" Dossiey de Mgr Dupanloup, doc. 50 (copy). 
2 Ibid,, doc. 51 (copy). 

* Dossier de Mgr Dupanloup, doc. 52 (copy). 
* Rinieri, II, 64 (Italian text). 
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While the French representative was thus inspiring 
Talleyrand with confidence, Consalvi was bewailing him- 
self in a note, in cipher, which he sent to the Nuncios. 
The Holy See was greatly disturbed and still more greatly 
embarrassed. 


“Yesterday,” wrote the Secretary of State, “a Major 
arrived here as envoy extraordinary from the First Consul 
to His Holiness, bearing a letter from him. He an- 
nounces the evacuation of Ancona. He says a few words 
to justify himself for having been, as he supposed, under 
the necessity of appointing several constitutionalists to 
Bishoprics. But the chief object of the letter is another 
painful business for His Holiness. The First Consul 
makes it a matter of personal interest that M. de Talley- 
rand should be authorized to contract marriage. . 
Your Eminence perceives in what a terrible dilemma His 
Holiness will again find himself should duty oblige him 
to displease, not only the First Consul, but the minister 
who, it must be confessed, was the only one who assisted 
Bonaparte, and supported the affairs of religion, with all 
his might, as is well known in Paris. It is equally certain 
that all the good done at Lyons on behalf of the Italian 
Republic is due, after the Consul, to his minister: all 
the Bishops who were present bear witness to it. There- 
fore to irritate such a man might do great harm to the 
cause of religion. The matter will be examined. The 
examples which, no doubt, partly concern priests and 
not Bishops will be examined. The question of granting 
so great a favour to one who has so erred against the 
Church will be considered. His Holiness has ordered 
prayers io be said to obtain light and help from God in 
these continual and bitter trials... .”* 


In this letter, recently found in the Vatican by Father 
Rinieri, the most accurate historian of the Concordat, 


1 Rinieri, II, 64 (Italian text). 
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the Cardinal Secretary of State has well expressed the 
sentiments current in Rome. At the first glance one may 
feel surprised at his good-will towards the petitioner. 
Have not certain phrases which came from his pen, at 
painful times, furnished the best arguments of authors 
who, having no end in view but to increase the merits 
of Bonaparte and extenuate his faults, have thrown the 
blame of all the misdeeds of the Consul’s diplomacy upon 
Talleyrand ? Consalvi, whose good faith is not in ques- 
tion, varies in his testimony. For him, as for all men, 
events, seen at a distance, change their aspect. In the 
stress of the negotiations he had been confronted by cer- 
tain exigencies and resistances of Talleyrand’s. When the 
consecrator of the first intruders had committed the wrong 
of taking the last Constitutionalists under his protection, 
the conscience of the faithful priest was indignant, and 
he said so. Now that success had crowned his work, 
that the Concordat was proclaimed, the churches re- 
opened and public worship celebrated, he remembered 
that Talleyrand, by his calmness and moderation, had 
more than once tempered the exorbitant and imperious 
pretensions of the First Consul, and he said so with the 
same frankness. 

Trouble reigned in Rome. What was to be done in the 
face of this third attempt? As Mgr Dupanloup has 
remarked, the church has often been accused of being 
weak and complaisant towards the powers of this world : 
it would seem that now or never was the time to yield. 
No dogma or moral question was at stake; it was simply 
a matter of ecclesiastical discipline, and the petitioner 
appealed to past precedents. The examples he had 
collected, if not accurate, were at least specious ; for the 
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crowd which does not look below the surface they were 
amply sufficient to explain an infraction of the general 
rule. The end of this matter was not a succession to the 
throne, or the perpetuation of some royal family to be 
considered ; it was the peace >of the Church in France. 
To refuse Talleyrand leave to marry was to compromise 
the restoration of religion by offending Bonaparte and 
wounding his minister. In the face of such excuses 
would the Pope prove that the detractors of the Church 
were in the right ? Would he yield at once? No. To 
his greater honour, he treated the petition of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the French Republic as that of any 
one else. 

Consalvi had asked Cacault to wait a week for the 
answer. A week went by; then a fortnight, and the 
answer was not forthcoming. Yet they were not wasting 
time in the Vatican. The archivist, Mgr Marini, was 
examining the alleged precedents; Mgr di Pietro was 
preparing a report; Cardinals Antonelli, Spina, and 
Consalvi were deliberating with the Pope’s theologian 
Mer Bertazzoli; Pius VII was anxious, and wished to 
surround himself with counsellors before coming to a 
decision. 

As the business proceded it grew clear that it would 
not end in accordance with Talleyrand’s wishes. On the 
15th of June Consalvi wrote to the Nuncios in cypher. 
M. de Talleyrand, he said, will not be authorized to con- 
tract marriage, he will simply be restored to the secular 
communion, as delicately and with the gentlest words 
possible. ‘‘ To-day no one can bear to acknowledge or 
be told that he has sinned.’’ On the roth he added 
sadly: ‘‘ This business is unpleasant. We cannot fail 

M 
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to perceive that the dissatisfaction it will cause must 
be harmful ; but on the other hand His Holiness does not 
think it possible to act otherwise, although it is extremely 
painful to him.’’? 

While the Roman prelates diligently sought expressions 
which would soften the harshness of refusal, Talleyrand 
was tormenting himself in Paris. He had hoped for an 
immediate answer ; delays were no good angury for him. 
He still affected confidence, but his confidence was a sham. 
He frequently visited Caprara, hoping to get news from 
him. But the Legate told him little or nothing. Then 
feeling certain that his least word would be reported in 
Rome, he put on his most solemn and serious air to dis- 
course upon the evils of intransigeance and the good effects 
of conciliation. One day he burst into recrimination and 
threats on the subject of the constitutional priests from 
whom certain Bishops demanded a retractation. 


“T have come,” he said to the Legate, “‘ to declare to 
you that we are on the point of seeing all the efforts we 
have made for the re-establishment of religion absolutely 
wasted. Neither the Consul nor any member of the 
Government will consent that what is required from the 
Constitutional priests by your Eminence, and by the 
Bishops at your suggestion, should be exacted from them. 
If the Bishops attempt it, endless misfortunes will be the 
result. The population is up in arms upon the subject ; 
Catholics disgusted at the harshness shown by the Roman 
Court towards the priests, ask leave to adopt Protestant- 
ism, in which they say they find the charity which Catho- 
licism lacks. In a word all will be ruin and destruction, 
and Rome and your Eminence will be to blame for the 
downfall of religion, because under these painful circum- 


' Rinieri, II, 70 (Italian text.) 
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stances you will not stoop to conciliation.” ‘‘ The blessing 
of peace,” replied the unhappy Legate, “is as dear to 
me as to any man, but I can only seek to procure it by 
means which do not wound my conscience and make me 
a prevaricator.’’ ‘ Reflect upon the state of things,” 
answered Talleyrand, ‘and calculate the consequences 
of the total ruin of religion in France, and of that which 
may follow in every State adjoining or having intercourse 
with this country. Try to conciliate matters so as to 
calm the rising storm, and bear in mind that upon that 
alone depends the preservation or ruin of religion and the 
church,” + 


Talleyrand had never grown so heated before; and it 
was quite evident that he was not so interested in the 
Constitutionalists as all that: he had his own cause 
in mind. Bonaparte, on his side, profited on the occasion 
of a reception at the Tuileries to talk to the Legate about 
his minister’s marriage. Taking his stand on the examples 
quoted, he declared with a learned air “ that the thing 
was feasible.” 2 Caprara is said to have been subjected to 
further solicitations: he was placed next to Mme Grand 
at an official dinner, and she begged him to be her advocate 
with the Holy Father. 

To encourage the Consul and his minister to have pa- 
tience, Consalvi had allowed Caprara, from the first day, 
to release Talleyrand from excommunication. But the 
Cardinal Secretary of State imposed conditions. He 
wrote— 


“Let your Eminence make sure that the minister has 


1 Letter from Caprara of the 13th of June, 1802, published by the 
Comte d’Haussonville, l’Eglise romaine et le premier Empire, I, piéce 
justificatif, n°. 50. 

2 Letter from Caprara of the 27th of June, Haussonville, I, piece 
justificatif, n°. 51, 
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acknowledged and renounced his past errors; that he has 
declared his sincere adhesion to the Roman Catholic and 
Apostolic religion, and his filial obedience and entire 
submission to the Chair of Peter.’’1 Caprara promptly 
interpreted the instructions of the Holy See in accordance 
with his own wishes, that is to say in their widest sense. 
He prepared a provisional act of secularization. After 
recalling the services rendered to the Church by the 
minister, during the negotiations for the Concordat, and 
at the Lyons Conference, he authorized him, while await- 
ing the Pope’s Brief, ‘to adopt in future the condition 
of a layman, to assist with laymen, and as one of them, 
at religious ceremonies, and lawfully to discharge the 
functions of the ministry confided to him, and to assume 
the dress of a French layman.” ? 


The Legate acted for the best, but he knew very well 
that this semi-satisfaction would not suffice. The wearing 
of a layman’s dress was not marriage, and Talleyrand 
would be angry. Poor Caprara, who took a tragic view 
of the minister’s terrible predictions, suffered extreme 
anguish ; he sent forth cries of distress towards Rome : 
“ Until now the First Consul and M. de Talleyrand have 
been the protectors of religion and the Church, but if 
the latter is repulsed, what can we expect ?”’® Unweari- 
edly he returned to the charge, repeating the same argu- 
ments over and over again. On the 3rd of July he again 
sent Consalvi a long and pressing letter of supplication.‘ 
It was too late. 

As Caprara was composing his last appeal, Major 


1 Dossiey de Mgr. Dupanloup, doc. 65. 

2 Dossier de Mgr Dupanloup, doc. 66, bis. 

° Letter from Caprara of the 3rd of July. Haussonville I, piéce 
justificative, n°. 54. 

* Haussonville, I, piece justificative, n° 55. 
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Lefévre, faithful to his orders, was hastening to Paris. 
The Pope had signed the Brief on the 29th of June. 
Consalvi carried it to Cacault on the 30th, and the special 
courier set out on the same day. 

The answer from Rome was not favourable to Talley- 
rand. 

The archivist of the Vatican, Mgr Marini had refuted 
point by point, with learned notes written even on the 
margin of the request of the French Government, all the 
alleged precedents of married Bishops. To facts alleged,the 
learned Roman replied with facts proved. Before their 
marriage neither Camille Pamphili nor Cesar Borgia had 
ever received Episcopal consecration nor even sacerdotal 
ordination ; Ferdinand de Gonzague, Duke of Mantua, 
was only a lay cardinal. His resignation of membership 
of the Sacred College was sufficient to release him ; Maurice 
of Savoy was not even in Minor Orders. The Cardinals 
of Bourbon who renounced the purple never returned to 
the lay condition and were never married. As to the two 
Casimirs, Kings of Poland, it was very doubtful that the 
first had ever received a dispensation from his vows as a 
Benedictine, in any case he was not a Bishop ; the second, 
the Jesuit, was only bound by simple vows. Francis of 
Lorraine had never received any Holy Orders. The case 
of the Cardinal Henry of Portugal, Archbishop of Lisbon, 
who succeeded his nephew King Sebastien in 1578, was 
still more decisive: in spite of the wishes of his people 
he could never obtain leave to efface the Episcopal 
unction and contract marriage. Carried away by his 
polemical ardour, and sure of his ground, Mgr Marini 
forestalled objections. He did not content himself with 
tearing to pieces the examples sent from Paris; he 
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brought to light three more old petitions which lay for- 
gotten among his archives, and crushed them victoriously 
with the weight of his learning. His report ended with 
these words: “ Never has a dispensation from celibacy 
been granted to any one whatever who had previously 
been invested with the Episcopal character.” 1 

For his part, Mgr di Pietro had set forth the doctrine 
of the Church in a long memoir. 


The celibacy of priests, he said, dates from the early 
days of Christianity. No written tradition imposed it at 
first: but according to the teachings of St. Jerome in 
one of his epistles, the Apostles were virgins, or if they 
were married they separated from their wives. In the 
fourth century the Council of Carthage, taking them as 
models, imposed continence upon the ministers of re- 
ligion. Ever since, the Latin church has firmly main- 
tained the celibacy of the clergy. The Eastern Church, 
it is true, on account of the weakness of her clergy, 
softened this discipline and authorized priests, deacons 
and subdeacons to retain their wives when they were 
married before their ordination, but afterwards they were 
not allowed to contract marriage upon any pretext what- 
ever. Moreover, even in the Eastern Church, a Bishop 
must be a virgin or widower, or at least he must put away 
his wife without any hope of resuming the conjugal 
relationship. Whenever for the re-establishment of the 
Catholic Church in any country, the Holy See has conde- 
scended to a measure of exceptional benevolence, it was 
restricted to making valid the marriages, hitherto ac- 
counted null, of priests, deacons, and subdeacons; at 
no time and in no country has the marriage of Bishops 
ever been admitted. Such was the conduct of Julius III 
towards England in 1554; and such was the conduct 
last year, towards France, of the Pontiff now actually 


? Dossier de Mgr Dupanloup, doc. 56 (copy). 
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reigning. Having got so far in his demonstration, di 
Pietro interrupts it as follows: ‘“‘It will be objected 
that the law of continence imposed on all Bishops of the 
Eastern and Western Church is founded on the very 
valid reason that it is not fitting that men occupied in 
dispensing the most sacred mysteries of our religion, 
should at the same time be called upon to discharge 
conjugal duties. . . . That this reason does not apply 
in the present case, which deals with a Bishop who has 
renounced all Episcopal functions and is reduced to the 
lay communion... .” No matter! di Pietro hastens 
to reply ; the Episcopal character can never be effaced ; 
the Fathers’have said: ‘‘ The Pontificate is the crown 
of priesthood, the summit of sacerdocy ” ; having climbed 
so high, a man cannot descend. The history of the Church 
proves that she has never wavered on this point: for 
eighteen centuries, in spite of ardent prayers, in spite of 
imperative motives, she has never once consented to the 
marriage of a Bishop. The conclusion of Mer di Pietro 
was the same as that of Mgr Marini: ‘‘ There is no 
ground for granting the solicited dispensation.” 4 


It cannot be denied that the Roman prelates studied 
this matter with the most scrupulous care and the strictest 
conscientiousness. As Cacault wrote to his minister: 
“Everything that was possible has been done... . 
Though the matter was thoroughly known already, they 
redoubled their researches, and took all imaginable 
trouble. * 

Pius VII, who had, as has been said, the soul of a 
saint, and as he proved himself, the heart of a hero, never 
hesitated in the face of this double opinion, so strongly 


1 Dossier de Mgr Dupanloup, doc. 57 (copy). 
2 Letter of the 11th Messidor, an. X. Dossier de Mgr Dupanloup, 
doc. 53 (copy). 
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supported, given him by Marini and di Pietro. What- 
ever might be the consequences to himself, he would not 
license the marriage of Talleyrand. The principle should 
be safe in his hands. The Pope had ordered Mgr di Pietro 
to prepare the Brief, and the usual writer of the pontifical 
acts, aided by Spina, Consalvi and others, had surpassed 
himself. Never had the beautiful Latin phrases been so 
skilfully used, never were such tact and pliancy displayed. 
Not a word at which Talleyrand could take umbrage, 
and yet everything was said: his complete submission 
to the Holy See ; his obligation to serve religion and the 
Church ; he was restored to the lay communion with 
right to wear the dress of a layman and discharge the 
high offices of State. Of marriage there was not a word. 
In order to spare the sensitive susceptibility of the minister 
they had carried graciousness so far as to produce the 
Brief in two different forms; the Pope had signed both ; 
they were sent to Caprara, and Talleyrand was to be 
allowed to choose.? 


* Brief of the 29th of June, 1802. There are two texts of this Brief ; 
one has been published by Rinieri, IT, 265-266 ; the second by Theiner, 
Histoive des deux Concordats de 1801 et 1803, II, 198-199. 

* In his letter to Talleyrand of the rrth Messidor, Cacault claimed 
to have suggested this favour: “ They have pushed delicacy in the 
forms so far as to draw up two texts for the Brief and send them, 
signed, to the Cardinal Legate. You will be free to choose which you 
prefer. I thought that you would not like the words absolution from 
censures and satisfaction to be in the Brief, which, as you will see, could 
not be avoided in one of the texts. Therefore, according to the other 
Brief, which grants you the aforesaid permissions, His Holiness com- 
mits the essential act of reconciliation to the Cardinal Legate. There- 
fore those words will be unnecessary in the Brief, and the act of recon- 
ciliation passed between you and the cardinal legate or him to whom 
he may subdelegate it, after consulting with you, will have no disagree- 
able authenticity.” In this letter Cacault also announced to Talleyrand 
that licence to marry was refused. 
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Yet they must not be suffered in Paris to take silence 
for consent on the question of marriage. Pius VII added 
to his Brief a letter for the First Consul, which by a deli- 
cate attention was written in Italian so that Bonaparte 
could read it in his maternal tongue without translation. 
The Holy Father explained what he had done, and 
added— 


“We would have been ready to satisfy your Minister 
in his desire to contract marriage if this were not contrary 
to the laws of the Church. There is not a single example 
in eighteen centuries of licence to marry being granted 
to a consecrated Bishop. You will see from the notes 
in the margin of the document you sent to us, and which 
we return, that there were errors of fact in all the alleged 
precedents. Your wisdom will prove to you that we could 
not do more than we have done. The tenour of the Brief 
which we send to Monsieur de Talleyrand will show him 
how much the interest you take in him, and the services 
he has rendered for the re-establishment of religion in 
France have weighed with us.” * 


This was not all. The Secretary of State wished to 
inform Talleyrand directly of the refusal. Although his 
French was faulty, the Cardinal whom Bonaparte called 
the Siren of Rome, managed to convey the bad news in 
caressing terms. He laid stress upon the benevolent 
wording of the Brief— 


“JT make no doubt but that your Excellency will find 
in the wording of the Brief, which I send to-day, what 
you meant when you wrote to me that there were certain 
formulas which would increase the favour granted by 
His Holiness, and others which would destroy its value. 


1 Letter of the 30th of June, 1802. Theiner, II, 205-207. Dossier 
de Mgr Dupanloup, doc. 42 (copy). 
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Your Excellency will see that the Brief meets your views 
in a manner which cannot fail to be agreeable. Your 
Excellency has too much knowledge of the matter to 
make it necessary for me to point out that His Holiness 
has carried delicacy and consideration in the formula 
to the highest possible degree. I thought that I could 
not better prove to your Excellency my interest in this 
delicacy which you had so much at heart than by pre- 
paring two forms of the Brief, which the Cardinal Legate 
will communicate to you. It is for you to choose which 
you think most proper under the circumstances.”’ 


After this preamble Consalvi in fear and trembling 
made up his mind to touch on the delicate point— 


“IT should have been glad if your Excellency’s wishes 
could have been completely satisfied and that licence to 
marry could have been included in the Brief. But what 
was to be done when the history of the Church does not 
contain a single precedent in eighteen centuries ? Your 
Excellency is too enlightened not to recognize that, 
even under more pressing circumstances, the example 
of eighteen centuries is such that the Holy Father cannot 
deviate from it. I will point out to your Excellency that 
not only is there no precedent in eighteen centuries, but 
that there are several examples of this permission having 
been requested, and that it has constantly been refused 
by the Holy See. Although the precedents quoted in 
your Excellency’s note were already known, the wish to 
satisfy you induced us to make research beyond these. 
You will see that other examples are quoted in the answers 
sent to the Cardinal Legate, and yet they do not prove 
either that such licence has ever been granted. It is 
these researches which have delayed the departure of 
the officer who brings the answer,” } 


® 1 Dossier de Mgr Dupanloup, doc. 62 (copy). Cardinal Mathieu repro- 
duces this letter in his book, le Concordat de 1801, 347-349, but the 
text is incorrect, and an important passage is omitted. 
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Major Lefévre was forced by the heat to slacken his 
speed, and did not reach Paris until the middle of July. 
Talleyrand had left Paris by then, and had gone to 
Bourbon-l’Archambault, with Mme Grand, for his annual 
cure. It was Bonaparte and Caprara who opened the 
despatches from the Vatican. 

The First Consul contented himself with informing 
his minister in a very curt note of the 1st Thermidor 
(2oth of July) that the answer from the Holy See had 
arrived.1 As to Caprara, he had a more delicate task. 
He was aghast when he read the documents which he 
had to transmit to Talleyrand. It did not take much 
to plunge his weak and wavering spirit into confusion. 
Where could he find courage to announce to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs that his request was refused? The 
Legate tried to avoid the difficulty by letting others 
speak for him ; he sent Talleyrand Consalvi's letter, and 
wreathed it round with humble words, which are rather 
surprising as coming from the pen of a prince of the 
Church : I await your return to talk the matter over with 
you, “‘ which you cannot doubt that I take more to heart 
than you do. . . . I flatter myself that you will be pleased 
with your stay at the waters. Allow me to pay my re- 
spects to Mme Grand, and I beg you to accept the assurance 
of my high esteem.’”’? But Talleyrand saw no reason to 
add a fresh delay to that which he had endured impa- 
tiently for a fortnight, and he soon put an end to the 
Cardinal Legate’s diplomatic dilatoriness. By return 
courier he demanded the Pope’s Brief. Caprara was 


1 Dossier de Mgy Dupanloup, doc. 54 (copy). 
2 Dossier de Mgr Dupanloup, doc. 53 (copy). This letter is dated 
the 15th of July. 
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obliged to reply. On the 22nd of July he handed to a 
trusty messenger a copy of the two texts for Talleyrand 
to make choice ; he did not add a single word of explana- 
tion, but in order to avert the tempest of anger which 
he felt gathering, from his own head, he made himself 
more modest and gracious than ever— 


“TI flatter myself with the sweet hope of paying my 
court to you in a few days at your country house at 
Neuilly, and of personally assuring you of the high esteem 
which I have the honour of expressing anew in this letter.”’ 
Would all this coaxing succeed in softening Talleyrand ? 
As he gave no sign of anger or irritation, but preserved 
an impenetrable silence, Caprara imagined so and for a 
brief space his delusion was shared by Rome. Confiding 
in his assurances Consalvi informed the Nuncios with 
satisfaction: ‘‘ The Brief has been accepted. . . . No- 
thing further has been said about the licence to marry. 
ae We may therefore hope that no further entreaties 
on the subject are contemplated, and that the minister 
has not taken umbrage.”’ 2 


What was hidden under Talleyrand’s silence ? 


1 Dosster de Mgr Dupanloup, doc. 64 (copy). 
* Rinieri, II, 71. Despatch in cipher of the 4th of August. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Council of State tables the Brief of June ‘29, 1802. Monsieur 
Grand appears in Paris. On the way to get rid of a husband. 
The marriage contract, and the civil marriage. Was there 
a marriage performed by a priest ? 


WueEn Cardinal Caprara thought that Talleyrand’s affair 
was at last at an end, he was mistaken once more. Up 
to the present it had only been discussed ambiguously 
behind the half-closed doors of Embassies; now it was 
to emerge from this semi-obscurity and come sensation- 
ally before the public. 

It burst upon the Council of State on the Ist Fructidor 
(r9th of August). Councillor Portalis, charged with all 
matters relating to public worship, rose to speak. He 
began by recalling the first article of the law of the 18th 
Germinal, the first organic article— 


‘No Bull, Brief, Rescript, decree, order, provision, 
signature serving as a provision, nor other despatch from 
the Court of Rome, even those concerning a private indivi- 
dual, shall be received, published, printed, nor otherwise 
put into execution without the authorization of the 
Government.” 


Then, before the attentive audience he read the Pontifi- 
cal Brief of the 29th of June, and proposed its registration. 
There was a murmur ofastonishment. The “ tremblers ”’ 
raised their hands; some shrugged their shoulders; a 


good many looked at each other and laughed. Councillor 
173 
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Truguet confessed that he had not understood much of - 
the Brief—‘T will point out to my colleague Portalis 
that we have forgotten most of our Latin since we were 
made to sing Vespers at College; it seems to me that he 
would do well to translate the Brief into French for us.” 2 
Regnauld de Saint-Jean d’Angely declared that the 
Council of State was not a tribunal of conscience for 
Talleyrand’s use, and that the Brief did not come within 
its scope. Several members supported his opinion ; 
Réal even tried to prove that the registration would be 
dangerous. But Cambacérés, who presided, exclaimed 
with some temper that the First Consul would be very 
displeased if the Brief was not registered. He added that 
this formality was indispensable to make it quite clear 
that Talleyrand was restored to the lay communion. 
“ Moreover,” he said, “I cannot conceive how you can 
oppose the registration and promulgation of a Brief 
from the Pope restoring a Bishop to the lay communion. 
It is surely the only way to prevent the Court of Rome 
from encroaching on the temporal authority in France.” 
Before this clearly expressed determination the Council 
of State gave way, as usual. The Brief was registered.? 

On the morrow, the 2nd of Fructidor, the Consuls 
decreed the promulgation of the Brief, and Bonaparte, 
who certainly interested himself keenly in Talleyrand’s 
affair, himself signified to citizen Abrial, Minister of 


' Relations secrétes des agents de Louis XVIII a Pavis sous le Consulat, 
published by Count Remacle, tog (despatch of the 27th of August, 
1802). 

* See Thibaudeau, Mémoires sur le Consulat (Paris, 1827), 1 59-160, 
and Mémoires of the duchesse d’ Abvrantes (édit. in 8°), IV, 222. The 
minutes of the sessions were unfortunately destroyed when the Council 
of State was set on fire during the Commune. 
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Justice, that it should be inserted in the Bulletin des Lots.* 
The decree of the Consulate was worded as follows— 


The Consuls of the Republic having seen the Brief of 
Pope Pius VII, given at St. Peter’s in Rome on the 29th 
of June, 1802—upon the report of the Councillor of State 
charged with all matters pertaining to public worship— 
after consultation with the Council of State, decree— 

The Brief of Pope Pius VII given at St. Peter’s in Rome 
on the 29th of June, 1802, by which citizen Charles Maurice 
Talleyrand, Minister of Foreign Affairs, is restored to 
secular life and to the lay communion, shall have full and 
entire effect.? 


The trick was played! The First Consul had inter- 
preted the Brief in his own way, and in spite of the letters 
of Pius VII, Consalvi and Cacault, the public would be 
convinced that Talleyrand was not only restored to the 
lay communion, but also to secular life ; and that he had 
the right to contract marriage. 

There were stupor and consternation in Rome when 
the decree of the Consulate became known. Consalvi 
immediately wrote to all the Nuncios of the European 
Courts; he enjoined Caprara to make explanations ; he 
had an article inserted in certain Italian newspapers 
making the matter plain; he even prepared a note, 
which he dated from Paris, for the foreign newspapers— 


“In virtue of a pontifical Brief, the Cardinal Legate 
has reconciled citizen Talleyrand, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, to the Church; he has restored him to the lay 
communion, but without releasing him from the vow which 
binds him since his ordination.” ® 


1 3rd Fructidor. Correspondance de Napoléon I, VIII, n°? 626r. 

2 Bulletin des lois, 3rd Series n° IgI9, p. 579- This decree was 
published 1n most of the newspapers. See notably the Journal des 
Débats ot the 4th Fructidor. 3 Rinieri, 11, 72, note I, 
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' The Cardinal Secretary of State was very anxious that 
this note should be published in some French newspaper : 
he attempted it, but the censorship of the Consulate was 
vigilant, and nothing was allowed to pass. 

The opposition of the Church, which Bonaparte had 
thus impudently eluded, was not the only obstacle to 
Talleyrand’s marriage. The peace of Amiens had opened 
the doors of France to foreigners ; they hastened thither 
in crowds, eager to revisit gay and brilliant Paris over 
which the bloody storm had passed, making nations 
shudder in the distance. Among the crowd gathered 
from all quarters of the globe, it happened that in the 
summer of this same year 1802, all the Calcutta of Mme 
Grand’s youth seemed to have gathered together in Paris. 
Sir Philip Francis, Judge Elijah Impey, M. Grand himself 
were all there, and the rumour which joined the names 
of Mme Grand and Talleyrand woke sleeping memories 
in their heads, now growing grey or bald. A pamphleteer 
thought it witty to imagine a supper party given to them 
all by Talleyrand, at Neuilly, with Mme Grand doing the 
honours.’ The truth is that he was very much annoyed. 
All these people gossiped and covered him with ridicule. 

It was not difficult to get rid of Sir Philip Francis. 
Mme Grand sent him word that she was just going out of 
town and could not receive him, and in order to soothe 
his displeasure, which threatened to grow noisy, she sent 
him some books with a friendly note. Sir Philip Francis 
insisted no further. 

M. Grand was a greater nuisance. This peculiar hus- 

\"The Female Revolutionary Plutarch. In his Narrative, M, Grand 


indignantly protests against this story. 
2 See Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, II, 151, 
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band, who suddenly remembered his wife after years of 
silence just as she was about to re-marry, had installed 
himself at the Hétel du Cercle in the Rue de Richelieu, 
and prolonged his stay indefinitely upon pretext of visit- 
ing the public monuments. Did he try to get money out 
of Talleyrand, as asserted by Mme de Rémusat and by 
Napoleon at St. Helena? There is nothing to prove it. 
By the month of August, 1802, a correspondent of Louis 
XVIII’s, a great collector of gossip, had gone so far 
as to fix the figures: M. Grand had first demanded 80,000 
francs, and then £10,000 sterling, but considering the 
inaccuracies with which this correspondent embroiders 
his narrative, how are we to know if this time he happened 
to speak the truth? In any case, Talleyrand thought the 
presence of M. Grand indiscreet, and had a brilliant idea 
for getting him out of Paris. Mme Grand had recourse, 
in his name, to the Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Republic of Batavia, M. Van der Goés, and asked him for 
a lucrative post in some Dutch Colony. Van der Goés, 
gallant and obliging, offered a post of Councillor to the 
Regency at the Cape of Good Hope, with a salary of 2,000 
florins. M. Grand declared himself enchanted and set 
out for Holland. But having enjoyed life in Paris he 
proceeded to enjoy life in Amsterdam. He seemed to 
have taken root there, to Talleyrand’s great disgust. This 
comedy must be put an end to. On the rgth Frimaire, 
an. XI (roth of December, 1802) Mme Grand wrote again 
to the Minister of the Batavian Republic— 


“ Sir, I must no longer delay in thanking you for your 
kindness and for all you have done for M. Grand, at my 


* Relations secrétes des agents de Louis X VIII a Paris sous le Con- 
sulat, 104. 
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request. The eagerness and graciousness which you have 
shown proves to me that one does not count upon your 
friendship in vain, and encourages me to ask another 
favour of you: it is that you will enjoin M. Grand to 
embark without delay, for it is inconvenient that he should 
prolong his stay in Amsterdam, where he has now been 
for a month very much in the way... .’”? 


This letter was not left without an answer. Van der 
Goés made M. Grand embark, and Talleyrand breathed 
freely. There was to be one more alarm. Just then 
the peace of Amiens was broken off. Would the ship 
which carried M. Grand be captured by some English 
fleet ? Would the unwelcome husband reappear some 
fine day? Mme Grand confided her anxiety to Van 
der Goés, who was soon able to reassure her. The Coun- 
cillor of the Regency had reached the Cape, safe and 
sound.2 Report says that he married again,* and no 
more was heard of him until 1814. 

Mme Grand had signed a letter of the 1st Vendemiaire 
to the Dutch minister: Talleyrand Périgord, née Worlée. 
She added in a postscript— 


“ You will see by the name which my marriage to M. 
de Talleyrand gives me the right to bear, how the sincere 
affection of this dear friend has made me the happiest 
of women.” 


Mme Grand had indeed become Mme de Talleyrand 
quietly but without mystery. On the 22nd Fructidor, ~ 
an. X (gth of September, 1802), Talleyrand assembled 


1 G. W. Vreede, Geschiedenis der Diplomatie van de Cataafshe Repub- 
lick (Utrecht), 1862), II, 1st part. pieces justificatives, 62. 

2 See documents published by G. W. Vreede, op. cit., II, 1st part 
61-62. 

3 Echoes from old Calcutta, 262. 
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a few friends and relations at his villa at Neuilly, and 
the notary Lecerf read the marriage contract in their 
presence. The official document enumerates the goods 
brought by the bride : clothes, linen, lace, jewels and 
diamonds to the value of 300,000 francs, and the furni- 
ture of a house, besides a house situated in Rue d’Anjou- 
Saint-Honoré, and an estate called Pont-et-Sains, for- 
merly in the possession of the Duc d'Orléans ; besides 
securities, stock, funds in a bank at Hamburg, etc. Had 
Mme Grand such an enormous fortune? Some must 
be discounted. The house in the Rue d’Anjou and the 
estate in the provinces really belonged to Talleyrand, 
but he gallantly let them stand in the bride’s name, with 
the sole reservation in article 8, that he should be her 
sole legatee in case of her decease, with the exception 
of her jewels. Bonaparte and Josephine, the Consuls 
Cambacérés and Lebrun, the Secretary of State Maret, 
Archambauld and Boson de Périgord, Talleyrand’s 
brothers, and the two notaries, F leury and Lecerf, signed 
the contract with the contracting parties. 

On the morrow, 23rd Fructidor, the Marriage was 
celebrated at the mairie of the Xth arrondissement of 
Paris. In accordance with the law, M. de Talleyrand 
and Mme Grand presented themselves with their wit- 
nesses. These were Reederer, President of the section 
of the Interior of the Council of State, and Vice-Admiral 
Bruix, for the Minister of Foreign Affairs, General- 
in-Chief Beuronville, Envoy Extraordinary, and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Republic to the Court of Russia, 
and an individual whom we constantly find besides Talley- 
rand, Radyx Sainte-Foy, for the lady. The Prince of 
Nassau-Siegen, ‘“‘ grandee of Spain of the first class, Lieu- 
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tenant-General in the service of His Catholic Majesty, 
and Admiral in the service of the Empress of Russia, 
a friend both to Talleyrand and his wife, signed the 
municipal register with them.* 

Did Talleyrand content himself with this purely civil 
marriage? Did he wish, out of zeal in conforming with 
the re-established customs, to obtain the blessing of 
a priest ? Consalvi feared it, Mme de Rémusat asserts 
it, and the future Chancellor Pasquier gives details— 


“The marriage was celebrated furtively somehow 
at Epinay, in the valley of Montmorency. M. de Mon- 
ville, ex-Councillor of the Parliament of Paris, who had 
an estate in that village, arranged the matter with the 
curé. This complaisance on the part of M. de Monville. 
(I think it was arranged by M. Louis) brought him a 
peerage in 1815, when M. de Talleyrand was President 
of the Council.” * 


Though the information of Chancellor Pasquier is 
often to be looked on with suspicion, it must be admitted 
that in spite of its audacity the thing is quite probable. 
At that time no one in France had any doubt as to the 
complete secularization of Talleyrand. In official circles 
the order of the day was to proclaim it loudly ; on the 
other hand the Legate contented himself with bewailing 


1 Aych. de la Seine, Réconstitution des actes de l'état civil de Paris, 
fiche n°. 305217. This marriage certificate is printed by Jal, in his 
Dictionnaire critique de biographie et d’histoive 1170.—Villemarest 
asserts that Talleyrand wished his marriage to be celebrated secretly by 
the Mayor of Pierrefitte : the names of the signatories of the contract 
alone are sufficient to prove that there was no attempt at secrecy. 
See also letter to Louis XVIII of the 3rd of October, in Relations secrétes 
des agents de Louis XVIII a Paris sous le Consulat, 132-133. 

2 Mémoires du Chancelier Pasquier, Il, 251. 
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his inability to make the truth known. Ecclesiastical 
circles were ignorant of the true state of the case and 
shared the general error. ‘ The new Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, Mgr d’Aviau, wrote to a friend: ‘“ It seems that 
the minister Talleyrand is unpriested and unbishoped, 
and can get married, etc.” } 

Therefore if Talleyrand really wished for the nuptial 
benediction he would not have had much trouble in 
finding a priest to administer it. We are inclined to 
think that it may have been the Curé of Epinay-sur-Seine. 
His name was M. Pourez; he is said to have adhered 
to the Civil Constitution; Mme Grand was one of his 
parishioners having spent several summers at Epinay 
in a little house close to the church. Some say that 
the religious ceremony took place in his church at Epinay ; 
others that it was at the Church of the Foreign Missions 
in the Rue du Bac, the nearest to the Hotel Galliffet. 
Lastly, there was a rumour that in order to disarm sus- 
picion Talleyrand got the Curé of Epinay to come to 
Saint-Gratien, where his friend and witness, Admiral 
Bruix, had a country house which formerly belonged to 
Catinat.2 Howis this to be proved? The parish register 
of Epinay has disappeared ; that of the Foreign Missions 
is silent on the subject. Thus we are left in the field 


* Letter of the 13th of June, 1802. Dossier de Mgr Dupanloup, 
doc. 60 (copy) ; cf. opinion of the correspondents of Louis XVIII. Rela- 
tions secretes des agents de Louis XVIII a Paris sous le Consulat, 108, 112. 

* Relations secrétes des agents de Lowis XVIII a Paris sous le Con- 
sulat, 133. 

3 The marriage register of the parish of Epinay only begins in 1805. 
That of the Foreign Missions, preserved at Saint Francois Xavier is 
admirably kept, and bears no trace of a marriage between Talleyrand 
and Mme Grand. 
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of conjecture ; there is no actual proof that Talleyrand was 
married in church. Perhaps he was stopped by a last 
scruple when it came to infringing the formal prohibition 
of the Holy See. Perhaps he drew back from a scandal 
which, to use a forcible phrase of Mgr Dupanloup’s, 
would have ‘“‘chained him forcibly to evil as they had 
tried to chain him forcibly to good, by imposing upon 
him a religious vocation which he did not possess.” 


CHAPTER VII 


M. and Mme de Talleyrand. The temperament and character of 
the Princesse de Bénévent, The Spanish Princes at Valen- 
cay. The Restoration. The separation of M. and Mme de 
Talleyvand. The sad old age of the Princesse de Bénévent. 


TALLEYRAND’S niece, the Duchesse de Dino, relates that 
her octogenarian uncle felt himself heavily burdened by 
many circumstances of his life. He confessed before 
her that he was troubled by memories of the past, and 
once when she questioned him upon certain things he 
answered her— 


“T really cannot give you a sufficient explanation ; 
it happened at a time of general disorder, when nothing 
seemed of much importance, neither oneself nor others. 
. . . You cannot tell how far men can go astray in an 
epoch of social decomposition.” 


It is permissible to suppose that Talleyrand’s marriage 
took first rank among the painful memories which troubled 
him. He entered into it to put an end to scandal, and 
the scandal was redoubled ; he thought to escape from 
a false position and chained himself to it for ever. 

Talleyrand soon recognized his mistake. The world 
was hard upon him. Those who loved him were grieved ; 
his old mother shed tears. Seeing the bad effect produced, 
the First Consul forgot the day after the marriage that 
on the eve he had pushed his minister into it. He always 
treated Mme Talleyrand coldly, often “rudely.” It is 
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said that when she appeared at the Tuileries as a bride 
for the first time he met her with this greeting : “I hope 
the good conduct of Citoyenne Talleyrand will cause the 
levity of Mme Grand to be forgotten.” Putting on an 
ingenuous air she replied: ‘‘ On that point I cannot do 
better than to follow the example of Citoyenne Bonaparte.” 
The First Consul, who did not like receiving lessons, 
turned away with angry eyes. From the very first he 
tried to keep her away from court by his affronts,! and 
at last, as Emperor, he forbade her access to it. When 
Pius VII came to Paris in 1804, he expressly stipulated 
that Mme de Talleyrand was not to be presented to him ; 
and there was a new crop of sarcasms in the court and 
all over the town. 

Talleyrand took no notice. Impenetrable according 
to his custom, he presented an inscrutable front to the 
worries, humiliations and mortifications of his married 
life. He wrapped himself in a silence which was not 
without its dignity. Noone, not even Choiseul-Gouffer, 
the friend of his childhood, can boast of having received 
his confidences,* and sphinx-like even beyond the tomb, 
he left no clue to his secret in his memoirs. But the 
tender and clear-sighted eyes of Mme de Rémusat read 
suffering under this impassibility. She says— 


“ He tried to escape from the bitterness of his thoughts 
by an absolutely artificial life. Public affairs helped 
him by giving him occupation, and such time as they 
left on his hands he spent at the gaming table. Always 
surrounded by a numerous court, he gave his mornings 


' See Relations Secrétes des agents de Louis XVIII & Paris sous le 
Consulat, (letter of the 17th of December, 1802), 208. 
* Mémoives du Chancelier Pasquier, I, 251. 
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to business, his evenings to the theatre and his night to 
cards, never exposing himself to a tedious téte-d-téte with” 
his wife, or to the dangers of solitude which would 
have afforded an opportunity for too serious reflection. 
Ever seeking distraction he never sought sleep until he 
had ensured it by extreme fatigue.” ! 


As to Mme de Talleyrand, she had no need to fly from 
her inner life. She was delighted with her new condition. 
The little creole, who had become a great lady, was at 
the height of her ambitions, and beamed with pride. 

Mme de Talleyrand carried her forty years very lightly ; 
her beauty was still unlined. Mme de Rémusat, who 
detested her as cordially as she loved Talleyrand, has 
drawn a portrait of her which, a few spiteful touches 
apart, many pretty women might envy. Listen to it— 


“T never knew Mme Grand in the bloom of her youth 
and beauty, but I have heard that she was one of the 
most beautiful women of her time. She was tall and her 
figure had all the suppleness and indolent grace so com- 
mon to the women of her country. Her complexion 
was dazzling, her eyes bright blue, her nose rather short 
and retroussé, which by a strange coincidence gave her a 
slight resemblance to M. de Talleyrand. The beauty of 
her fair hair, of a remarkable shade, became almost pro- 
verbial. I think she must have been at least thirty-six 
when she married M. de Talleyrand. She was beginning 
to put on flesh, and the elegance of her figure was dis- 
appearing ;} this afterwards increased so much that in 
the end it destroyed the delicacy of her features, and the 
beauty of her complexion, which became very red.” 2 


Mme de Rémusat was in a great hurry to announce 


1 Mémoires de Mme de Rémusat, II, 183. 
2 Mémoires de Mme de Rémusat, II, 183. 
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this decline. There is a portrait of Mme de Talleyrand 
in the museum at Versailles among the sketches of Gérard, 
dated 1805. It is a good painting, and obviously faithful. 
Mme de Talleyrand, dressed in white muslin, is standing 
before a fireplace, in the full light, with the flames casting 
crimson reflections on her dress. In this canvas, as a 
connoisseur has recently remarked,! we find, almost fea- 
ture for feature, the woman so well described by Mme 
de Rémusat, only her face is not faded, her figure is not 
spoilt, fresh, fair, and slight; her charms are still un- 
touched.? 

Mme de Talleyrand, beautiful as she was still, loved 
society, luxury, and parties; she loved them all the 
more from the feeling that autumn was approaching. 
She was very disappointed that the doors of the Tuileries 
did not open wide before her, and to make up for it, she 
held her state] at the Hotel Galliffet. Every week on 
a fixed day, every one of note, French'or foreigners, came 
to pay their respects to the wife of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. But she delighted above all in grand and 
solemn receptions. 

In her amusing journal Mme de Cazenove d’Arlens, 
a very witty woman, whose brother-in-law had a post 
in the Ministry, has described an evening party to which 
she was invited on the 16th of February, 1803, as she 
was passing through Paris. There was a line of carriages 
in the Rue du Bac ; the courtyard of the Hotel Galliffet 


' A. Hallays, feuilleton of the Journal des Débats of the 22nd of 
February, 1g9ot. 

* A miniature by Isabey, painted about 1810, also proves that Mme 
de Talleyrand was still very well preserved at that date. This minia- 
ture, which belongs to M. F. Masson, was on view in 1906 at an exhibi- 
tion in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
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was full to overflowing ; every one had to wait their turn 
to advance. One arrived at last; went up the wide 
staircase bright with flowers and lights, which quite 
dazzled. M. de Talleyrand, calm and very pale in a 
suit of red velvet embroidered with gold, received the 
guests in the first salon. Further on, Mme de Talleyrand, 
“tall, beautiful, and well dressed, awaited their homage. 
All the Ambassadors resident in Paris, all the princes 
and princesses, all the women who wished to keep a footing 
in that circle, passed in and out, and bowed themselves 
down. The men in embroidered suits wearing their 
Orders ; the women in velvet, a good deal of white satin, 
and dresses of white crépe, others in black lace ; quanti- 
ties of diamonds.” The feature of the evening was the 
apparition of the Envoy of Tunis, “‘ a tall man in a turban, 
with very black moustaches, a grey robe trimmed with 
ermine over embroidered red trousers.’ He passed 
through the double line of stars, orders, and bedizened 
coats, prostrating himself, until he reached Mme de Talley- 
rand.” 4 

Such evenings were not rare at jTalleyrand’s house. 
So long as the Empire lasted, whether he was in favour 
or in disgrace, minister, vice-grand elector, or grand- 
chamberlain, his salons always exercised the same attrac- 
tion ; the notabilities of the whole world passed through 
them, as through a gigantic magic lantern. 

All Talleyrand’s receptions were not of this formal 
character. Some were restricted, like the “hop” of 
which the Comte de Bentheim speaks, when Mme de 
Laval played the harp, and another guest the flute, 


1 Journal de Mme de Cazenove d’Arlens, 22-23. 
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and the evening ended with a few dances to a single 
violin. And there were some for intimate friends. 
Through all his metamorphoses Talleyrand remained 
a man of former times. As a dignitary of the Empire 
he retained the flavour of those precious evenings when 
as Abbé de Périgord he had achieved a sudden reputation 
by a few witty words. He was an unrivalled talker, he 
knew how to speak of serious things lightly and compe- 
tently, evoke memories, tell anecdotes, set the spark to 
atrain of wit. “If M. de Talleyrand’s conversation could 
be bought, I should ruin myself on it!’’ said Mme de 
Staél while they were still friends. A charmed circle 
often gathered round him in the evening with Mme de 
TaHeyrand at the head. She sat bolt upright in her 
armchair, rather stiff and awkward in her gorgeous array, 
her hair wreathed with flowers even when she was growing 
grey. She did not speak much. Her husband’s lady 
friends treated her almost as an intruder. There were 
to be seen the Duchess de Luynes, and the Princesse 
de Vaudemout, the Vicomtesse de Laval, Aimée de 
Coigny, first Duchesse de Fleury, and then Mme de Mon- 
trond ; later on Mme de Rémusat trying “ by the sweat 
of her brow ”’? tosay something witty ; Mme de Flahaut, 
now Mme de Souza, a charming Italian lady, gay and 
learned ; a Polish lady with a glass eye which made her 
profile look strange, the Comtesse Tyskiewitz, sister of 
Prince Poniatowski. They would greet Mme de Talley- 
rand when they arrived and when they left, that was all. 
If Talleyrand kept silence or sat down to the whist table 


1 Journal de mon séjour a Paris (1803-1804) in the Correspondant 
of the 25th of October, 1908, 331. 
_ * Mémoires de Mme de Rémusat, III, 190. 
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the conversation languished, and the poor Princesse de 
Bénévent, who took no interest in anything but the 
weather, questions of etiquette, and genealogical prob- 
lems, was not capable of reviving it.1 But her salon 
was always crowded, and she was happy. 

Sometimes according to the custom of the times, 
fashionable authors treated their hosts to a reading. 
Though much sought after by fair ladies these literary 
solemnities were not always amusing. One evening at 
the villa at Neuilly after dinner, Nepomucéne Lemercier 
rolled out ina monotonous voice the insipid alexandrines 
of one of his tragedies, while the audience smothered their 
yawns. Suddenly he pitched his voice in a higher key 
at a new act and announced: “‘ The scéne is at Lyons.” 
Mme de Talleyrand, who was dozing in her chair, sat up 
quickly and turned to her husband: “‘ You see I was 
right, my dear, you would call it the Sdone!’”’ There 
was a burst of smothered laughter. The poet stopped 
short, completely taken aback. Then Talleyrand ex- 
plained, without a smile, that on a trip to Lyons with his 
wife, a few weeks ago, she asked him the name of a river, 
as they were crossing a bridge: it was the Saone: “ The 
Sdone, she cried, what a queer change of pronunciation ! 
They call it the Scine in Paris!” Talleyrand amused 
at the mistake had explained no further. Then the 
company were able to laugh heartily and escaped 
from the boredom with which Nepomucéne Lemercier 
had overwhelmed them2 Indeed, authors never had 
any luck with Mme de Talleyrand, as is proved by another 


1 Mémoires de la Comtesse Potocka, 211, 213: Mémoires de Mme de 
Rémusat, III, 194. 
2 Colmache, Revelations of the Life of Prince Talleyrand, 306. 
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story over which Napoleon used to “ roar with laughter ” 
at St. Helena.t Talleyrand had invited Denon, the 
Egyptologist, to dinner, and advised his wife to read one 
of their guest’s works, that she might be prepared with 
a subject of conversation. Mme de Talleyrand confused 
her authors ; she took the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe 
out of the library, and read it at a sitting with breathless 
interest. At the dinner-table in the evening, full of her 
reading, she was most eager to talk to Denon of his mar- 
vellous adventures: “Ah! Monsieur, what you must 
have gone through! that shipwreck! the desert island ! 
And how queer you must have looked in your big pointed 
hat!’ The astounded savant could not imagine what 
she was talking about. At last the mystery was ex- 
plained ; Mme de Talleyrand began to question him about 
his companion in misfortune, the famous Man Friday. 
The unfortunate point about this anecdote, of which 
Denon, Humboldt, and a certain Sir George Robinson 
have been made the hero in turn, is that it was not in- 
vented for Mme de Talleyrand ; it seems that it was told 
in countless drawing-rooms years before she was born, 
with the variation that the blunder was attributed to 
an abbé.? 

The stories told of Mme de Talleyrand would fill a 
volume. Her contemporaries, male and female, have 
maliciously studied to hold her up to ridicule. As one 
of her defenders shrewdly remarks, “‘ being very beautiful, 
she must needs be very silly.”’? In all the memoirs 

1 O’Méara, Napoléon en exil (ed. 1822), I, 413. 

* See Amédée Pichot, Souvenirs intimes sur M. de Talleyrand, 
146-149, and 156-162. 


* A. Hallays, article in the Journal des Débats of the 22nd of February, 
1901, 
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in which her name is mentioned, her stupidity becomes 
proverbial. The Countess Potocka says: ‘‘ Her want of 
sense is such that it is impossible to disguise it.’’ ‘“‘ She 
is stupid to excess,” adds General Thiébault. ‘‘ Silliness 
and vanity are stamped upon her face,” says Mme de 
Cazenove. Mme de Rémusat goes still further: ‘“‘ Her 
voice is disagreeable, and her manners ungracious ; she 
is naturally ill-natured towards every one, and her inex- 
haustible fund of stupidity prevents her from ever saying 
the right thing.”1 Napoleon adds his voice to the 
general chorus: “‘She was a very beautiful woman, 
English or from the East Indies, but stupid and perfectly 
ignorant.’ ? Still more they assert that Talleyrand him- 
self had the bad taste to confess that his wife had no sense. 
In the middle of his honeymoon he is said to have ex- 
claimed, in comparing her with Mme de Staél: ‘‘ One 
must have loved a woman of genius to be able to appre- 
ciate the happiness of loving a fool!’”’ On another occa- 
sion, in a circle of diplomatists, he is supposed to have 
uttered the following aphorism: “‘A clever woman 
often compromises her husband, a silly one only com- 
promises herself.” Did he not also say to the Emperor 
in confidence: ‘‘ Sire, I married her because she was 
the greatest fool I could find’? Or borrow a phrase 
from Chamfort and say: “She has as much sense as a 
rose.”” Finally, to crown their edifice of spite, Mme de 
Talleyrand’s enemies have triumphantly put into her 
mouth the celebrated phrase: “ Je suis d’Inde.’’3 

1 Comtesse Potocka, 211; Général Thiébault, V, 335; Mme de Caze- 
nove, 22; Mme de Rémusat, II, 183. 

2 O’Méara, Napoléon en exil, I, 412. 


8 This joke, a play on the word dinde, which is used in the same 
sense as goose, is untranslatable. | 
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What is all this testimony worth? Certainly very 
little. According to the old proverb in trying to prove 
too much one proves nothing. The stupidity of Mme 
de Talleyrand, which certain people would have liked to 
make her husband wear like a fool’s cap, would be difficult 
to prove. The royalist Michaud, who does not deal 
tenderly with Talleyrand or his surroundings, declares 
that the conversation of the Princesse de Bénévent “ was 
not that of a fool.””!_ Mme de Chastenay, who made her 
acquaintance in 1806, and who has no interest in defending 
her, says in her Memoirs— 


“She was very beautiful, and I never heard her say 
anything approaching the absurd remarks which people 
have taken pleasure in imputing to her. She never 
uttered a word in my presence which was ill bred, nor 
one that could be called absolutely stupid. I always 
found her perfectly polite towards others and towards my- 
self, and her conversation, though not distinguished, 
never seemed to me inferior to that of ordinary persons 
against whom no one ever thinks of bringing a charge of 
unusual stupidity.” * 


But facts go further to disprove the foolishness of the 
ex-Mme Grand, than mere assertions which are always 
open to suspicion. With all due respect to Mme de 
Rémusat and Napoleon, the woman who managed to get 
Talleyrand into her toils and keep him there, and 
accomplished the unlikely feat of inducing him to marry 
her, can have been no fool. And if it is true, as it has 
often been asserted, that she had a taste for business, 
manceuvring with a Russian woman to organize contra- 


1 L. G. Michaud, Histoire politique et privée de Charles Maurice 
de Talleyrand, 57. 
* Mémoires de Mme de Chatenay, ll, 52. 
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band trading in the empire of the Czars,! or making 
400,000 francs out of some Genoese merchants who 
wished to obtain some favour through her intervention,” 
it would prove that though unscrupulous, she was not 
unintelligent. 

Mme de Talleyrand wrote letters ; and though nothing 
in those which are known denotes a Mme de Sévigné, yet 
nothing beyond an occasionally fanciful spelling or a 
geographical blunder,® can be called strange or grotesque. 
They are generally unstudied, unpretentious, correct and 
commonplace. For instance, this is how she wrote in 
June, 1811, from Aix-les-Bains, where she was nursing 
an obstinate ebullition, to her friend Millin, amateur of 
the arts— 


“T am enchanted, Monsieur, with the country I have 
passed through. As far as Geneva the views are pictur- 
esque or severe, and sometimes frightful. But the ap- 
proach to Geneva is enchanting. Nothing can equal the 
beautiful lake whica surrounds it; the pretty country 
houses scattered about make charming views. The 
summits of Mont Blanc and the glaciers make an imposing 
crown to these smiling scenes, which one can never grow 
weary of admiring. As to the town of Aix, Monsieur, 
which one might easily mistake for a wretched village, 
there is nothing attractive about it, but the environs 
are varied and picturesque. There are some charming 
views. The Lake of Bourget has also some merit of 
its own; it is enclosed by rocks and mountains, it has 
not the smiling aspect of Geneva, but there is something 


1 See Léon Pingaud, les Russes a Paris, in the Correspondant of 
the 24th of April, 1904, 210. 

2 ©’Méara, Napoléon en exil, I, 412. 

8 She discovered one day that Geneva was in the middle of the Jura 
mountains. 
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sombre and melancholy about it: the one invites joy, 
and the other gentle reveries. . . .” 


Other letters which she addressed to Millin while he 
was on a journey in Italy are full of society gossip : Mme 
de Laval has gone to Orleans, Mme de Dalberg is enceznte, 
Mme Edmond de Périgord has begun her term of wait- 
ing on Her Majesty, M. de Choiseul is ill, the Duchesse 
de Courlande has taken a house in the Rue Poissonni€re, 
etc.,etc. She talks of music, books, and theatres. As a 
frequenter of the Francais she criticizes the new pieces 
and the fashionable actors; or as a good wife describes 
her home, showing M. de Talleyrand playing at billiards 
or taking horse exercise on his new estate of Saint 
Brice, while little Charlotte “is growing quite a big girl, 
and more and more lovable.’’ This correspondence is 
not thrilling, but it is no more that of a goose than that 
of an eagle.} 

The truth, to any one who is neither a detractor nor 
an apologist, is that Mme de Talleyrand, Princesse de 
Bénévent, under her titles and jewels, was still the daughter 
of a petty official of Chandernagor, and the wife of a 
petty official at Calcutta. Like many another whom the 
Revolution suddenly raised to the first rank, she never 
had the traditions, usages, manners, tone, or spirit of 
the world—none of them things which can ever be impro- 
vised, Lack of culture placed her at a loss in conversa- 
tion; lack of education made her go for a walk at the 
time fixed for her receptions, or sit down to table before 

1 I owe my knowledge of this correspondence to the great kindness 
of M. Paul Bonnefon, librarian of the Arsenal. The letters of the Prin- 
cesse de Bénévent to Louis de Beer, recently published by M. Ingold 


in the Revue d’Alsace of January, 1910, confirm the impression pro- 
duced by her correspondence with Millin, 
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the arrival of her guests. Undistinguished herself, she 
was vain of her husband’s armorial bearings. She was 
pretentious and sometimes haughty.1 In a word the 
mutual misfortune of this couple was that they had ever 
married each other. 

One day Napoleon, who had such a hard opinion of 
Mme de Talleyrand, had recourse to her services. It 
was almost a question of a confidential mission. It was 
in May, 1808. The Spanish Princes had just let them- 
selves be drawn into the trap of Bayonne, and the Emperor 
sent their father, Charles IV, to the Chateau de Compiégne ; 
and the sons, Ferdinand, Prince of the Asturias, and 
Carlos, with their uncle, Don Antonio, to the Chateau of 
Valencay, which M. de Talleyrand had bought five years 
previously. On the gth of May the master sent his 
orders from Bayonne— 


“See that the rooms are ready,” he wrote to his Vice- 
Grand Elector ; ‘‘ prepare the bed and table linen, and 
kitchen utensils. I wish these Princes to be received 
without exterior pomp, but decently and with attention, 
and that you should do your best to amuse them. If 
you have a theatre at Valengay, there would be no harm 
in getting some comedians to come down. You might 
have Mme de Talleyrand there and four or five women. 
If the Prince of Asturias should fall in love with some 
pretty woman, and the fact was known, there would 
be no objection to it, as it would be one more way of 
keeping a watch onhim. ... For yourself,” continued 
the Emperor, “ your mission is sufficiently honourable : 
to receive three illustrious persons and amuse them is 
quite in the character of the nation and of your rank.” ? 

1 Mémoires of the Comtesse Potocka, 210-212, 226 ; Colmache, op. cit., 
302, 304. 

2 For the documents quoted upon this episode in the life of Talley- 
rand, see the very interesting articles by M. Geoffroy de Grandmaison, 
les Princes d’ Espagne a Valengay, in the Correspondant, CLXIII, 
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Talleyrand received the imperial message, without 
pleasure ; he read between the lines. It was a humilia- 
tion, not a favour, which he was receiving from Napoleon. 
He was compromised in the eyes of the monarchs of 
Europe by being made the gaoler of a dethroned monarch. 
The cynical proposal that his wife should play an unmen- 
tionable part was a bitter insult. By shutting him up 
at Valencay with his prisoners, he would be kept away 
from Paris, where for the last eight months he was no 
longer Minister of Foreign Affairs, and lived in carping 
semi-retirement. Talleyrand saw through all this, but 
he submitted. 


“T will respond with my best endeavours,’”’ he wrote 
to Napoleon, on the 13th of May, “ to the confidence with 
which your Majesty honours me. . . . Mme de Talleyrand 
left last night to give the preliminary orders. The 
chateau is amply furnished with cooks, china, and linen 
of all kinds. The Princes shall have every pleasure 
which the bad season permits. I will give them Mass 
every day, a park to walk in, a well-cleared forest, though 
with little game in it, horses, numerous meals, and music. 
There is no theatre, and it would be more than difficult 
to find actors. However, there will be enough women 
for the Princes to dance with if it amuses them. . . .” 


A few days later the Princes, accompanied by Canon 
Escoiquitz and M. de San Carlos, a duke with the reputa- 
tion of a lady-killer, arrived at Valencay, and their cap- 
tivity commenced. Their hosts had done things well ; 
the dilapidated castle had put on the appearance of a 
Castilian palace in the summer sunshine. The red and 
yellow flag floated from the donjon tower. The lackeys 
had donned a livery in the Spanish colours. The cele- 
brated Castro played the guitar in the shrubberies. 
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Talleyrand, discreet and attentive, arranged amusements 
for his guests. Nothing was wanting to them. The 
cooking was exquisite. They walked in the shady park, 
and rode or drove in the forest of Gatine; they went 
shooting ; one of the Prince de Condé’s old guards, called 
Aubry, taught them to fire their first shot. They went 
fishing; they made music with Mme de Talleyrand ; 
they danced. The two Mmes de Bellegarde, the wife and 
sister-in-law of that Austrian Field-Marshal, who had dis- 
cussed the preliminaries of Léoben with Bonaparte, the 
Duchesse de Génes, Mme de Brignole, and other charm- 
ing ladies, gave them the illusion of a court. At night, 
prayers were recited in common. 

Alas! these innocent amusements did not satisfy the 
exiles. Towards the middle of August Talleyrand went to 
Paris, from whence he was to follow the Emperor to Er- 
furt, and Mme de Talleyrand remained at Valengay, “ so 
that the chateau should not suddenly appear monastic.” ? 
Then the Prince of the Asturias began to make love to a 
young girl of the house, and the irresistible San Carlos to 
talk sugared nonsense to the lady of the house herself. 
They say he was not repulsed. 

With the last of the fine weather Mme de Talleyrand 
left Valencay and never returned there. But unfortu- 
nately for her she had not done with the Spaniards. 
Canon Escoiquitz “in a cassock with huge trousers 
and the grand cordon of Charles III over his shoulder,’ 
was constantly to be found in her salon. And still 


1 Mémoires de Talleyrand, I, 382. 

2 Letter from Talleyrand of the 11th of August, 1808. Grand- 
maison, art. quoted, 711. 

3 Mémoives de Mme de Chastenay, Ll, 87. 
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more compromising, the Duc de San Carlos, dazzling 
the ladies with his display of gallant fireworks. In a 
little while, as was to be expected, the rumour of a 
liaison was spread abroad. The Emperor heard of it, 
and one morning at his lJevée he made an insulting 
allusion to it in Talleyrand’s presence, which drew 
from him ‘the following reply: “It would be a good 
thing for your Majesty’s glory and mine that the Princes 
of the house of Spain should never be mentioned.” 1 The 
Emperor made no reply, but he revenged himself. It was 
probably in consequence of this little scandal that the 
doors of the Tuileries were finally closed against Mme de 
Talleyrand.2 In any case San Carlos was consigned to 
Bourg-en-Bresse, and it was asserted that his disconsolate 
friend had no resource but to keep up a discreet and 
tender correspondence with him, through the obliging 
Escoiquitz.® 

We have no need here to follow M. and Mme de Talley- 
rand to their house in the Rue d’Anjou-Saint-Honoré, 
renowned for children’s balls and musical evenings ; nor 
to the Hotel Monaco, Rue de Varenne, which a foreigner 
called ‘ the little court, ’”’ nor even to their famous palace 
in the Rue Saint-Florentin, which held the ends of so many 
threads, which the anxious police of the Duc de Rovigo 


1 Mémoives de Fouché (ed. of 1824), II, 77; L. Goldsmith, Histoire 
secréte de Napoléon Buonaparte (2nd ed.), I, 226. 

2 Mémoires de Mme de Chastenay, II, 87; Mémoires du Comte de 
Seufft, 62. 

3 Grandmaison, art. quoted, 718. M. de Nesselrode, in a letter of 
the 22nd of September, 1811, relates that Mme de Talleyrand, having 
visited San Carlos in his place of exile, received orders ‘‘ to go and live 
on an estate in Belgium ”’ and that Talleyrand was obliged to intercede 
for her with the Emperor. (Lettres et papiers du chanceliey de Nesselrode 
III, 393. 
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could never succeed in seizing, and where the decisive 
move in the game of 1814 was played amid games of whist. 
They were now practically separated and were rarely 
under the same roof, and it was often the Countess Ed- 
mond de Périgord, afterwards Duchesse de Dino, who 
presided at Talleyrand’s dinner parties. 

Mme de Talleyrand greeted the return of the Bourbons 
with rapture. Chateaubriand has devoted a few lines 
to her in his page in the style of Saint-Simon describing 
the day of the 31st of March. 


“ T saw no lady of the manor, no Joan of Arc proclaim- 
ing the rightful sovereign, hawk on wrist, or lance in hand, 
but Mme de Talleyrand, whom Bonaparte had tied to her 
husband like a placard, went through the streets in a 
carriage singing hymns to the pious Bourbon family.” ? 


The ex-Mme Grand little thought that her position 
would be more difficult under Louis XVIII than under 
Napoleon, but she was soon enlightened by events. Too 
many people in the new Court remembered the Bishop of 
Autun, his marriage to them was still a recent scandal, 
an inexhaustible theme for taunts and sarcasms. Even 
the newspapers interfered. The malicious Nain jaune 
pretended to copy the following item from an English 
newspaper: “ Paris, 6th of May, 1814. Yesterday after 
Mass, the Bishop of Autun had the honour of presenting 
his wife to the son of St. Louis.”’ 

Talleyrand turned a deaf ear to all this outcry, and set 
out for the Congress of Vienna. He left his wife in Paris. 
Perhaps in his absence public malignity would find some 


Mémoires d’outve-tombe (ed. Biré), II, 452-453. 
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other object, or perhaps some opportunity of arranging 
matters might arise. 

The first person whom Talleyrand met when he arrived 
at Vienna was Cardinal Consalvi. They had only had dis- 
tant dealings with each other since the negotiations for 
the Concordat. They recognized each other and ex- 
changed courtesies.t As a delicate attention, the envoy 
of Louis XVIII spontaneously proposed that the repre- 
sentative of the Holy See should make part of the princi- 
pal Committee of the Congress and occupy the place of 
honour. They met in the morning or afternoon at the 
diplomatic session and in the salons in the evening, and 
were soon on excellent terms. Then one day, at the 
beginning of October, Talleyrand handed his colleague 
a letter which he said he had found among his own. 
Consalvi opened it. Amazement, it was from Mme de 
Talleyrand! In a few amiable and commonplace lines 
the Princess reminded the Secretary of State of their for- 
mer acquaintance in Paris, during the Consulate. On 
reading this letter Consalvi suspected a skilful manceuvre. 
He imagined that the end of it was to extract an answer 
from him which would be an implicit recognition of the 
marriage ; it would beshown to the King, and circulated 
in the Court and round the towns ; who knows but that 
it would be made public, and so the mouths of detractors 
would be closed, as they could not pretend to be more 
particular in such a matter thana Prince of the Church. 
Consalvi was very worried: to answer and address the 
letter to Mme Grand would be an insult ; not to answer 


* See G. Gallavresi: Une page peu connue de I’histoive du Congres 
de Vienne. Le Prince de Talleyrand et le Cardinal Consalvi. (Extract 
from the Revue des questions historiques, for January, 1905.) 
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at all would be impertinent, and if, as he thought, Talley- 
rand was in connivance with his wife, reprisals were to be 
feared. He wrote to Rome for instructions, and received 
them from Cardinal Pacca. 


“Write to Mme de Talleyrand, he advised Consalvi, 
but do not address the letter yourself and do not seal it 
with your arms, and so no one will have the right to say 
that you approve of the name and title which this lady 
bears.”’ 


This elegant method of getting out of the difficulty may 
seem a little too clever, but Consalvi had no choice. He 
followed Pacca’s advice, and this exchange of letters to 
which Talleyrand, perhaps quite innocent in the matter, 
made no allusion, had no consequence.? 

In 1815, after the adventure of the Hundred Days, 
when Talleyrand returned to Paris he was obliged to come 
to some decision. With the Bourbons and la Charte, the 
soul of French society had grown loftier and freer; he 
must either brave public opinion or separate finally from 
his wife. To judge from appearances Talleyrand did not 
have much trouble in making up his mind. The Princess, 
who had grown very fat, very heavy and very red, and was 
often sulky in temper, had not learnt how to grow old 
gracefully ; the brilliant and witty Comtesse Edmond 
de Périgord did the honours of the receptions at the great 
house in the Rue Saint Florentin infinitely better than she 
did. Put Mme de Talleyrand did not resign herself so 
easily. At the time of the return from Elba, she had 


1 For this incident, see Rinieri, la Diplomazia pontificia nel secolo 
XIX, V ; and G. Gallaoresi, le Prince Talleyrand et le Cardinal Consalvi, 
5-6. 
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taken refuge in London. A good opportunity for her to 
stay there! Unfortunately she did not like it. She said 
the fogs from the Thames did not agree with her health, 
and soon announced her intention of returning to Paris. 
The Marquis d’Osmond, father of Mme de Boigne, who, 
upon Talleyrand’s choice, had just been appointed Am- 
bassador to London, was commissioned to “ bring her to 
reason.’ The task was not so difficult as might have 
been expected. Mme de Talleyrand bewailed herself, 
but consented. 


“I pay the penalty,” she said sadly to Mme d’Osmond, 
“ of having yielded to an impulse of false pride. I knew 
the position of Mme Edmond in Talleyrand’s house in 
Vienna, and I did not want to witness it. This sensitive- 
ness prevented me from joining him, as I ought to have 
done, when the return from Elba forced me to leave Paris. 
If I had gone to Vienna instead of coming to London, M. 
de Talleyrand would have been obliged to receive me. 
And I know well,” she added, not without shrewd- 
ness, ‘“‘he would have received me cordially. The more 
annoyed he was the less he would have shown it. On 
the contrary he would have been charming to me. . 
My mistake was that I thought him too weak to dare to 
send me away. I did not count enough on the courage of 
cowards in absence! I have made a mistake and must 
bear the consequences, and not make the position worse 
by kicking against it. I submit. .. .’1 


It was agreed that she should spend the summers at 
Pont-de-Sains, the estate given to her on her marriage, 
and the winters in Brussels. She went to Pont-de-Sains 
without further delay, and was there by the 25th of May, 
1816. On that same day she wrote a letter “ from her 


+ Mémoires de Mme de Boigne, I, 226-227. 
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bath surrounded by lilac,” to the Chevalier Millin, in 
which there is no trace of bitterness or anxiety. 

But Pont-de-Sains, very near Avesnes in the northern 
department, is not very far from Paris, and Talleyrand 
shuddered at the thought of seeing his wife reappear. 
Nonchalant and careless as he was, he might have let 
things drift, but his niece, Mme de Périgord, inspired him 
with courage, “Mme Edmond,” as the Princesse de 
Bénévent called her, was quite willing to keep house for 
her uncle as she had done at Vienna ; but she refused to 
meet the parvenue, whom she would not recognize as her 
aunt. She dictated her conditions. 


“T have thought a good deal,” she wrote to Talleyrand, 
on the 4th of June, “ of Mme de Talleyrand’s answer, 
which makes me fear that she will suddenly walk into your 
room some fine day. She will say at first that she only 
means to stay an hour, but wants a personal explanation 
with you; all in the hope of getting more money. The 
only proper thing for both of you is that she should re- 
main in England, since Europe is destined to possess this 
treasure. Looking as she does she can hardly dare to 
talk of the bad influence of the climate, which she has 
borne very well before several times. It is quite clear 
that what she wants is to stay in France or the Low 
Countries. She thinks that, in her own interests, she ought 
to be as near Paris as possible ! ”’ 


Next Mme de Périgord pointed out the best way of 
getting rid of the nuisance— 


‘As money is the chief motive of all Mme de Talley- 
rand’s actions, one should always act towards her from 
that point of view, and I will venture accordingly to give 
you a piece of advice which will spare youa public corre- 
spondence which would be distasteful to you. Send 
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some one to her at once, not a person who will beat about 
the bush like M. Roux, but send M. Perrey, with a sort of 
letter of credit ; and let him tell Mme de T. from you 
that she shall not touch a farthing of the income you allow 
her until she is in England, and that elsewhere she will not 
get a halfpenny. Let M. Perrey go with her to Calais or 
Ostend and stay there till he has seen her embark. I 
assure you that this is good advice and you will be wrong 
not to follow it.’’! 


This counsel was followed, at least in part. Mme de 
Talleyrand was provisionally authorized to Stay at Pont- 
de-Sains, but she was informed that if she set foot in Paris, 
supplies would be cut off. 

The unfortunate Princess rebelled, as far as she could, 
against this blow to her pride and ambition. She confided 
her woes to the Duke of Wellington and begged him to 
intercede for her.2. She wept upon the shoulder of the 
Chevalier Millin, and forgot what little grammar and 
spelling she had ever had. “ For my part,” she wrote to 
her friend on the 28th of June, “I can only say that I 
put all my trust in Providence : gentleness and patience is 
all that I have ever opposed to the selfishness and harsh- 
ness with which I am treated. . . .”—a useless lament 
which found no echo. Talleyrand turned a deaf ear. 
The public were amused by the adventure, and as in 
those days everything in France ended in songs, a topical 
thymester, joining the names of Chateaubriand and 
Talleyrand, who were almost friends at that time, com- 
posed the following spiteful quatrain— 


This letter was published in the Amateur @autographes for Febru- 
ary, 1909, 45-48. 
* Busteed, Echoes from old Calcutta, 265. 
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«An diable soient les mceurs! disait Chateaubriand, 
Il faut auprés de moi que ma femme revienne. 
Je rends grace aux moeurs, répliquait Talleyrand, 
Je puis enfin répudier la mienne.”’* 


From that time Mme de Talleyrand’s life was devoid of 
joy. The separation left an aching wound. More than 
a year afterwards, on the 19th of June, 1817, she wrote 
to the faithful Millin, whom she had invited to Pont-de- 
Sains— 


“T am extremely sorry that you cannot come and 
breathe the air of the woods which is said to be very 
beneficial. It is a real privation for me, Monsieur, which 
I will add to those with which Providence has over- 
whelmed me since I was obliged to leave my home in 
March, 1815. I shall prolong my stay here as long as 
the season will permit. Icame forthe sake of economy, 
having no horses nor any source of expense, not wishing to 
contract debts, and having charges to which I consider 
myself bound, and you know that the pension I receive 
from the Prince, my husband, is 30,000 francs ; and no 
cherished or valuable article was given to me; and I 
sold some jewels to buy furniture, china, and table- 
napkins, having nothing before me for the tranquillity of 
my soul but to have patience. Amen. The torrents of 
bitterness which I have drunk make me indifferent to 
these petty annoyances.”’ 

From Pont-de-Sains her thoughts wandered constantly 
to Valencay. What was going on there ? 


“Tf you should have any pleasant details of the plea- 
sures of Valengay, you know, Monsieur le Chevalier, that 
Valencay is still as much my home as my present domi- 
cile.”’ 


1 See A. Pichot, Souvenirs intimes sur M. de Talleyrand, 154. It 
is needless to remark that this quatrain is absurd, at least so far as 
Chateaubriand is concerned, since the author of the Génie du Christian- 
isme had lived with his wife since the beginning of the Empire, 
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Her letters are full of questions about Talleyrand ; the 
sincerity of her disappointment is so obvious that it is 
quite touching. At Pont-de-Sains, “ this little cottage, 
for it is really that, and not a chateau,”’ she was bored to 
death. There were no resources. Fruit was lacking in 
August. Visitors were rare—sometimes the Comte Héra- 
chim de Polignac, married to an American, for whom she 
had a great esteem, “‘ because he is perfect to his wife’s 
family ” ; or else the authorities of Avesnes. She dared 
not ask her old friend the Duc de San Carlos to come and 
see her. The interminable days must be filled up with 
reading, music, walks, fishing, and bathing in “a little 
tiver only four feet wide, but the water is very limpid.”’ 
A herd of wild boars went through the park one night ; 
it was a memorable event.!_ The Princess exaggerated ; 
Pont-de-Sains had its charms. The Duchesse de Dino, 
who went there with Talleyrand, for her pleasure, in 1826 
—after the ex-Mme Grand had finally left it—has given a 
good description of it. 


“Here we are,’ she wrote to Barante one day in June, 
‘‘in the queerest place in the world ; it is not a chateau, not 
a bit a country house, nor at all like a farm : it is nothing 
but the isolated house of an ironmaster, situated between 
a pond and a factory, surrounded by a meadow, and en- 
closed by immense forests which contain the finest trees 
ever seen ; no view but the woods, no sound but the ham- 


mers on the forges; .. . absolute silence, retirement 
and rest . . . no neighbours, no passers-by, nothing but 
the contemplative life. . . . Taking it all round it is very 


pretty.” # And, Mme de Dino adds, ‘I dream here. 
... Mme de Talleyrand did not know how to dream. 


1 Letters to Millin, passim. 
® Souvenirs du baron de Barante, III, 329-330. 
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In the autumn of 1817 she could stand it no longer, and 
suddenly returned to Paris. Her husband did not expect 
her, and it is needless to add that he felt no joy at this 
sudden return. He felt the raillery in the air about him. 
One day even Louis XVIII, whom he called ‘‘ the tricksy 
king,” seeing him at his levée, asked him, with a smile, if 
it were true that the Princess had arrived, but Tallyrand 
stopped him with a word. However, M. and Mme de 
Talleyrand never lived together again; they contented 
themselves with inquiring after each other several times a 
year.! Silence soon enveloped Mme de Talleyrand. 
At first she rented a villa at Auteuil, then she lived in a 
house in the Rue de Lille. She was out of sight and was 
soon forgotten. She was gloomy, and sometimes ill ; 
she suffered at seeing herself abandoned ; she surrounded 
herself with memories and wished that everything should 
remind her of the brilliant days when she was queen 
of Talleyrand’s salon. By a rather childish caprice 
the routine of her house was scrupulously modelled 
upon that of the house in the Rue Saint-Florentin. 
Even her favourite armchair, the rug before the fireplace, 
the embroidered cushion under her feet, the handkerchief 
or snuff-box which she held in her hand, and the clock on 
the mantelpiece, bore the arms of the Talleyrands and the 
device : Re que Diou. The cage in a corner, in which two 
white dormice slept, reproduced the Chateau de Valen- 
cay with its towers and donjon.? She was delighted when 


1 See Busteed, Echoes from old Calcutta, 341 (Souvenirs de Mme 
de Colmache) ; and A Portion of the Journal kept by Thomas Ratkes, 
Esq., from 1831 ¢o 1847 (2nd ed.), II, tr. 

2 Colmache, Revelations . . ., 304-305; Echoes from Old Calcutta, 


341, 
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any one visited her, and seized the opportunity of talking 
of the past. She received at long intervals. Foreigners, 
especially English, were invited to her table, among them 
Thomas Moore, the forgotten author of Lalla Rookh, 
who at that time rivalled Byron in glory.!_ After dinner, 
authors in quest of an audience gave the first reading of 
their unpublished works. On the 31st of January, 1822, 
Viennet, the future Academician, read his tragedy Achille.* 
But this pale reflexion of what was done in Talleyrand’s 
house did not console her. She sunk sadly into old age. 


1 Thomas Moore, who had taken refuge in France from 1820 to 
1822, to escape the arrest which threatened him in England, composed 
his poem, the Loves of the Angels, at Meudon; the Eloa of Alfred de 
Vigny bears some resemblance to it. 

2 See A. Pichot, Souvenirs intimes suv M. de Talleyvand, 160, 


CHAPTER VIII 
The death of the Princesse de Bénévent, Mme de Talleyrand. 


MME DE TALLEYRAND’s death was better than her life. 
On Monday, the 7th of December, 1835, the Archbishop 
of Paris, Mgr de Quélen, was giving audience in the 
parlour of the Dames de Saint Michel in the Rue Saint- 
Jacques, whose convent was his favourite retreat since 
the pillage of his Episcopal palace and of his chateau at 
Conflans. It was about six o’clock in the afternoon. All 
at once he was informed that a lady insisted on seeing 
him, and that it was the case of a sick call. The Arch- 
bishop interrupted his audience; the lady entered ; she 
was the Duchesse d’Esclignac, née Talleyrand-Périgord.! 
She explained hastily that her aunt, the Princesse de 
Talleyrand, was dying and wished to make her confession. 
There was not a moment to lose; the doctors did not 
think that she could last the night. Mer de Quélen did 
not hesitate ; his apostolic zeal is well known ; he often 
used to say : “ I would go a hundred miles to save a soul.” 
Although he was holding his council at that moment, he 
got into the Duchesse d’Esclignac’s carriage, with his two 
Grand Vicars, Abbé Quentin and Abbé Affre, and was 
driven to the Rue de Lille. 

The interview between Mgr de Quélen and Mme de Tal- 


1 She was the daughter of Baron Boson de Talleyrand-Périgord, 


the second brother of Talleyrand. 
209 P 
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leyrand was very touching.t As soon as the Archbishop 
came into the room, the invalid raised herself upon her 
pillows with murmured thanks, and immediately made 
her confession with grave simplicity. Then she asked that 
her friends and servants, who had withdrawn into the 
next room, should be called back ; these were the Duchesse 
d’Esclignac, the Comtesse de Champeron, the Marquise 
de Vins de Pezac, the Abbés Affre and Quentin, and her 
two lady’s-maids. As soon as they had taken their places 
round her bed, she said in a voice which was still firm : 
‘‘T am glad to be reconciled with God, and after asking 
His pardon, I beg pardon of men for any scandal I have 
caused.”” All present were moved, and kept silence. 
Mgr de Quélen sent the Abbé Quentin to the parish church 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, for the Viaticum and holy oils. 
Presently the Princess, who had fallen back breathless 
on her pillow, asked for the Archbishop once more ; she 
wished to speak to him in private. First she questioned 
him as to her condition, and as he only replied with vague 
encouragements, she understood the truth. Showing no 
sign of trouble, she sent her lady companion for two cas- 
kets, one of wood, and the other of red morocco, locked, 
and tied up with white silk ribbon and sealed in wax 
with her arms. When they were in the Archbishop’s 
hands she said: “ If I get well you will give them back 
? All the following details are taken from: rst, the deposition of Mgr 
de Quélen before the magistrate of the Xth Arrondissement (now the 
VIIth), at the affixing of the seals, after the death of the Princesse 
de Talleyrand, the 1oth of December, 1835 (Arch. de la Justice de 
paix du VII* arvondissement) ; 2nd, an account on stamped paper 
of the last moments of the Princess, signed by Mgr de Quélen, the 
Abbés Affre and Quentin and several friends of the deceased, annexed 


to the procés verbal of the sealing. 3rd, an account by Mgr de Quélen 
to Abbé Dupanloup. (Documents de Mgr Dupanloup.) 
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to me, if not, give them to the Duchesse d’Esclignac.”’ ! 
She also gave him a sum of 2,000 francs in bank-notes for 
the poor ; Mgr de Quélen asked her to devote it to the 
charity of the cholera orphans, and she consented. Then 
she begged him twice over that he would himself recom- 
mend all those in her service to M. de Talleyrand. 
Meanwhile the Abbé Quentin and the curé of Saint 
Antoine had arrived. The Princess was left to recollect 
herself for afew moments. Then Mgr de Quélen, showing 
her the Host, exhorted her to piety, resignation and 
confidence ; he administered the Viaticum and Extreme 
Unction, and recited the prayers for the dying. The 
invalid had fallen asleep. They roused her to tell her that 
her notary, who had been sent for by her orders, was wait- 
ing in the drawing-room. As it was then nine o’clock at 
night, the Archbishop withdrew with his Grand Vicars. 
Mme de Talleyrand lived two days longer. In the 
night of the gth and roth of December, she was seized 
with a fit of choking: the nurse who watched beside 
her tried to make her swallow a few drops of water in 
vain ; her head sank forward, her lips moved, they thought 
they heard the words “I am dying,’ and at a quarter 


1 In virtue of article 8 of his marriage contract, Talleyrand claimed 
these caskets after the death of the Princess, and Mgr de Quélen 
brought them back for the affixing of the seals. A law-suit followed, 
and an amicable arrangement was agreed upon between Talleyrand 
and the Duchesse d’Esclignac, through the intervention of the Duc and 
Duchesse de Poix. A letter from the Duc Decazes to Barante, dated 
the 15th of December, 1835, clearly explains the nature of the dispute 
(Souvenirs du baron de Barante, V, 224-225). The English newspapers, 
notably the Zimes and the Morning Herald, and contemporaries in 
their Memoirs, such as Raikes, II, 289, 290, 291, 295, 333, and Thiébault, 
V, 335, have given absolutely false versions of this incident which 
puzzled the public. 
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to four in the morning she passed away quietly without 
pain.? 

On the 12th of December, a solemn service was cele- 
brated for the deceased in the Church of Saint Thomas 
d’Aquin.?, On the same day her body was laid in the 
cemetery of Montparnasse: there in a little grave over- 
grown with weeds, she who was “ the beautiful Indian ”’ 
sleeps her last sleep. 

Talleyrand, who was ill himself at the time, did not 
appear at the bedside of the Princess, nor at her obsequies. 
Confined to the house in the Rue Saint-Florentin, he 
contented himself with sending for news of the invalid, 
and after her death with commissioning his confidential 
agent, M. Demion, to arrange for the funeral. What 
feelings arose within him? They were very simple: he 
was relieved. In the preceding October, when the Du- 
chesse de Dino, hearing that Mme de Talleyrand was ill, 
told her uncle of it for the first time, he did not show the 
least emotion. He thought at once of the wording of the 
announcement of her death, the worry of mourning and 
the funeral, and did not attempt to conceal the satisfaction 
it would be to him not to be obliged to pay her annuity. 
Nothing but rancour was left of his love. . . . Neverthe- 
less, Mme de Dino was afraid that at the supreme mo- 
ment it might be a shock to the old man to be brought 


1 The roth of December, not the 9th, as mistakenly stated in the 
Chronique de la duchesse de Dino, I, 393. See the death certificate of 
the Princess de Talleyrand. (Arch. de la Seine: Réconstitution des 
actes de l'état civil de Paris, n° 81,014.) 

* See Arch. de la paroisse Saint-Thomas d’Aquin. Burial register. 
The}text of this document given by Thomas Raikes in his Journal, II, 
290, is quite inaccurate. 

3 Chronique de la Duchesse de Dino, I, 379. 
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face to face with the brutal reality. On the morning of the 
roth of December she made a point of breaking the news to 
him herself, with great precaution, that his wife was in 
her agony. He answered at once very calmly in words at 
which Mme de Dino remarks that she could not help being 
surprised : ‘‘ This simplifies my position very much.” ! 


! Letter from the Duchesse de Dino to Abbé Dupanloup, of the 1oth 
of May, 1839. Documents de Mgr Dupanloup. 


PARE TI 
Talleyrand in Retirement 


CHAPTER I 


The entresol in the Rue Saint-Florentin. Wanderings in old Paris. 
Rochecotte and Valengcay. Talleyrand as le ‘‘ modéle des 
chatelains.”’ Visitors to Valencay. M. Royer-Collard. The 
Feast of St. Charles. 


In the autumn of 1834 Talleyrand resigned himself to 
old age. Never, except perhaps at the date of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, had he occupied a more exalted station. 
As Ambassador of King Louis Philippe in London, he 
had, to use his own expression, won “the freedom of 
the city 1 for the July monarchy in Europe. The dream 
of his youth—that dream which the Abbé de Périgord 
used to discuss with Mirabeau in 1786—had become reality. 
The Alliance of France and England had been brought 
about by his efforts. He had done more: thanks to him, 
the independence of Belgium, the safeguard of the northern 
frontier, had been recognized. And he had just signed the 
Treaty of the Quadruple Alliance, which, by binding 
together France, England, Spain and Portugal in favour of 
the Peninsular, seemed, in the words of Mignet, to oppose 
the union of the west to that of the north in the interests 
of the great Constitutional cause on the Continent.2 The 
veteran diplomatist seemed like its arbitrator. 


1 Talleyrand to the king, 23rd of November, 1834. Mémoires de 
Talleyrand, V, 478. 
2 Notice lue a l Académie des sciences morales et politiques, le 11me 
Mai, 1839. 
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But Talleyrand felt weary, ill and infirm. His withered 
legs could not support him ; he was subject to palpitations 
and fainting fits; sometimes when speaking or walking 
he was obliged to stop short to take breath. He suffered 
from that incurable disease, old age ; he had completed 
his eightieth year. One by one his contemporaries dis- 
appeared from the world, some into retirement, some into 
their graves. In July, 1834, he had heard Earl Grey’s 
farewell to active politics in the Upper Chamber of the 
English Parliament.1 On his return to France, a few 
weeks later, he heard of the death of his old friend, Prin- 
cess Tyskiewitz, née Poniatowski. 


“ Again I have had the painful task of announcing this 
fresh loss to M. de Talleyrand,” wrote the Duchesse de 
Dino on this occasion ; “ a sad mission which has been too 
frequent in the last two years! The worst of it is that at 
M. de Talleyrand’s age it is not only a grief but a warning. 
It moves and upsets me more than it does him. He is so 
calm, but that does not make him resigned to the gradual 
withering of his legs. He is irritable and impatient. 
Sometimes it amounts to discouragement, and he sinks 
into gloomy thoughts.” 2 


This note from Mme de Dino to M. de Barante is dated 
from Valengay, 5th of November, 1834. A week later, the 


' Talleyrand himself translated and wrote d 
the following passage from Earl Grey’s speech, 
book which he always carried: ‘“ At an advanced age a man might be 
able to discharge the duties of the office I hold under ordinary and 
easy circumstances, yet considering the present condition of affairs, I 
felt that the duties imposed on me were too much for my strength, and 
that therefore I should be justified in retiring.’” (Documents de Mgr 
Dupanloup.) 

* The Duchess de Dino to the Baron de Barante, 
1834. Souvenirs du baron de Bavante, V, 1 59. 


Own on a piece of paper 
and kept it in a pocket- 


5th of November, 
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13th of November, M. de Talleyrand wrote from Valen- 


cay to the Minister of Foreign Affairs to ask him to induce 
the King to accept his resignation as Ambassador. After 


recalling the work which he had just accomplished, he 
ended his letter with the following melancholy phrase— 


“My great age, the infirmities which are its natural 
consequence, the repose which it renders advisable, and 
the thoughts which it suggests, make this very natural 
step not only justifiable, but almost a duty.” + 


In the midst of his diplomatic success, as though he 
wished to make a fine exit for the benefit of posterity, 
Talleyrand himself rang down the curtain on his public 
life. 

Talleyrand’s retirement lasted four years. 

It is unnecessary to expatiate on his sojourns in Paris. 
Shadow and silence cannot exist in Paris for any one who 
has achieved glory ; willing or unwilling, weary or well, 
he must still make a figure, and remain in the public eye. 

Shall I describe Talleyrand in the famous entresol of 
the Rue Saint-Florentin, still full of memories of 1814 ? 
The Prince held his court there. He received several 
times a week ; seated in a huge armchair that looked like 
a throne, with his head slightly bent, his lips tightened in 
a grimace, and his eyelids lowered over his small grey 
eyes. Nota politician, not a diplomatist anxious to gain 
a footing, not a foreigner passing through Paris, who did 
not wish to cross the threshold of that celebrated salon. 
His niece, the attractive Duchesse de Dino, so full of 


1 This letter was published by the Moniteuy Universel of the 8th of 
January, 1835. For the way in which it was written, see the Chronique 
de la duchesse de Dino, I, 376. 
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charm, wit, and soul, did the honours. Talleyrand did 
not speak much ; as a rule he seemed far away. But if 
a visitor to his taste came in he would welcome him 
with all ‘the grace with which the Abbé de Périgord 
charmed and dazzled the last salons of the ancien régime, 
more than half a century before. Sometimes he gave 
a dinner at five o’clock—dinners the fame of which was 
widespread, owing to the skill of his chef, a great man. 
Sometimes, when his health granted him a respite, he 
would be the first to forget that he had withdrawn from 
the world, and the old Talleyrand awoke to aid the fall 
of M. de Broglie or the rise of M. Thiers. “ The Rue Saint- 
Florentin is very active,’ wrote M. Molé in February, 1836, 
“it is an incandescent centre of intrigue.’’1 There was 
even a rumour that for a moment he cherished the idea 
of presiding at the Council, without a portfolio. 

Shall I describe Talleyrand at the Tuileries, visiting 
Louis-Philippe or Madame Adelaide? One day, as he 
entered, Count d’Orsay caught his st/houette in a very witty 
and lifelike sketch.2- He comes forward, holding himself 
very straight, his head high, with his clean-shaven face 
and pointed, retroussé, insolent nose ; his withered face 
is crushed between an enormous shock of hair, and a 
huge cravat in which his chin is muffled ; his spare body is 
lost in clothes a world too wide; he wears the grand 


1M. Molé to M. de Barante, 29th of February, 1836. Souvenirs 
du baron de Barante, V, 208. 

* Reproduced in the Journal of Thomas Raikes, IV. Cf. the portrait 
frontispiece of the Life of Prince Talleyrand (Philadelphia, 1834), also 
the description of Talleyrand by the Countess de Mirabeau, in 1836, 
in le Prince de Talleyrand et la maison d'Orléans, 7-8. M. Raymond 
Guyot, in an article on la Fin de Talleyrand, which appeared in Feuilles 
@histoive for July, t909, speaks of a very life-like plaster bust by Dan- 
tan junior, dated 1833, which I have never seen. 
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cordon, and a decoration on the lapel of his coat; his 
left hand holds his cumbersome hat, and the right leans, 
as on a sceptre, on the large hooked walking-stick ;— 
the stick with which they say he used to strike the iron 
frame of his lame leg from time to time, as if to announce : 
The Prince ! the Prince !1 And indeed the Prince had a 
grand air. 

Sometimes, even in Paris, Talleyrand felt a sudden 
longing for solitude. On those days he would order his 
carriage, take his grandniecce, Pauline de Périgord, with 
him, and drive to distant and unfashionable quarters. 
The old man sought the traces of his past there. In the 
faubourg Saint Jacques, he would show his companion 
the house where he lived with his nurse, until he was 
four years old; it was there that a fall from a chest of 
drawers caused his lameness and cast a shadow over his 
whole life. Sometimes, in the neighbourhood of the 
Sorbonne, he would stop before the Lycée Saint Louis, 
formerly the Collége d’Harcourt, and remember that 
he had been a pupil there. Sometimes, near Notre 
Dame, before the ruins of the Episcopal palace, sacked 
in the riots, he would relate anecdotes of his uncle, Car- 
dinal de Talleyrand-Périgord. But Saint Sulpice at- 
tracted him oftenest. He would alight, and leaning 
silently on the young girl’s arm, stroll haphazard through 
the gloomy little streets, unchanged by time: the Rue 
Garanciére where he was born; the Rue Ferou upon 
which his seminary celloverlooked. Friendly phantoms, 
shades of bygone days, came out to him from the grey 
fagades. One night he went into the Church with Pauline 
and stayed there for a long time, pensive and silent, then 


1 Sainte-Beuve, M. de Talleyrand (edition 1880), 171. 
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he said suddenly : ‘‘ I was baptized here,” and was silent 
once more.? 

Talleyrand divided his summers between Rochecotte 
and Valencay. Rochecotte was a chdéteau in Touraine 
which belonged to Mme de Dino. I will leave her guest 
to describe it himself in a letter to a friend, the Baron von 
Gagern, a German diplomatist— 


ROCHECOTTE, 20th of April, 1835. 

- . . Your old friendship makes you wish for news 
of my health: I will tell you that it is as good as the 
number of my years will permit ; that I live in a charming 
retreat, with those I love best on earth, and that my sole 
occupation is to taste in all their fulness the sweets of 
far niente. 


Lorsque de tout on a taté, 
Tout fait ou du moins tout tente, 
Il est bien doux de ne rien faire, etc. 


You do not know Rochecotte, or you would not say 
Why Rochecotte? Picture to yourself that at this 
moment I have before my eyes a real garden, two miles 
wide and four miles long, watered by a great river and 
surrounded by wooded hills, where, thanks to its being 
sheltered from the north, spring shows itself three weeks 
earlier than in Paris, and where all is now flower and leaf. 
Besides, there is another reason which makes me prefer 
Rochecotte to any other place, it is that I am not only 
with Mme de Dino, but in her house, which is an additional 
pleasure to me.? 


* All these details are taken from a note given to the Abbé Dupanloup 
by the Duchesse de Dino, or from conversations collected by him. 
Documents de Mgr Dupanloup. 

* Baron von Gagern, Mein Antheil an dey Politik (Stuttgart, 1823- 
1845), VI, 275. 
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At Valeneay, Talleyrand was in his own house. With 
its deep moat, its great towers, its arched gallery resem- 
bling a cloister, this old castle of Berry, solemn and 
grandiose, looks part fortress and part convent. As we 
have seen, Napoleon sent the Spanish princes there after 
they were entrapped at Bayonne. Thanks to Talleyrand, 
Valengcay had not been a prison. As if by a magic 
wand, the gloomy castle was changed into a gay and 
charming residence, which had pleased the idleness of his 
royal guests. Ever since, the red and yellow flag had 
fluttered in the breeze, or hung sodden in the rain from 
the summit of the donjon tower. But ended were the 
rustic feasts, the balls and charades, the shooting and 
fishing parties; and when the autumn mists rose from 
the Nahon valley, the sound of Castro’s guitar, playing 
fandangos from some hidden corner of the park, was 
heard no more. Valengcay had resumed its wonted 
gravity. 

Talleyrand loved Valengay. Loved it for the charm of 
its quiet horizons, the peace of its forest, the freshness 
of its valley ; and he loved it all the more for the care 
he had lavished on it. It was his little kingdom, and 
never had he displayed more zeal in an affair of State 
than in the government of his land. The curés of Berry 
in their letters to the Abbé Dupanloup marvelled that 
such a great man should himself give orders to his gar- 
deners, direct the sowing of Scotch pine from the seed 
which Bacourt sent him from England,! look after the 
workmen busy with the roof, and discuss with his farmers 


1 Letter from Talleyrand to Bacourt of the rst of November, 1833, 
in the Correspondant of the 1oth of March, 1893, p. 837. 
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the renewal of their leases. A model lord of the manor, 
one of them relates that his solicitude extended even to 
the affairs of his village. When he was made Mayor of 
Valengay in 1826 he was as delighted as a child. He 
bought a house to make a town hall: he sent for the 
nuns of Saint André to keep a girls’ school: he founded 
a free pharmacy; and he organized distributions of 
bread, wood, linen and money for the poor. In 1836 
he rebuilt the church steeple which the Vandals of the 
Terror had pulled down.1_ He gave his mind unweariedly 
to all these little matters. 

Talleyrand could take better care of himself at Valencay 
than anywhere else. This was one more reason why 
he loved to be there. His health had now become a 
source of daily anxiety to him. Between the seasons 
at Aix-la-Chapelle and Bourbonne, he tried new remedies 
for his lame and painful leg : friction with spirits of wine 
in boiling water; or according to Bacourt’s prescription, 
foot baths of very strong beef tea.2 Besides this he 
led the quiet and regular life of a country gentleman. 
He wrote to a friend on the 31st of July, Ido not know 
of what year— 


“ Our life here is very regular, which makes the days 
seem very short. One gets to the end of the day without 
an hour of listlessness. This morning our drawing-room 
reading was interrupted by the arrival of a wolf which 


* Abbé Chauveau to Abbé Dupanloup, sth of January, 1841 (Docu- 
ments de Mgr Dupanloup), M. Chauveau was curé of Valengay until 
1837. 

* Letter from Talleyrand to Bacourt, of the 24th of September, 
1834, and Bacourt’s answer of the 2nd of October, in the Correspondant 
of the roth of March, 1893,!p. 839, and of the 25th of July, 1893, 325. 
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the keepers had just killed. It is a great event for the 
day. Iworka few hours every day, and I am very well.” ? 


This rule of life, which suited him, was to rise late, to 
go long distances in the sheltered alleys of the park, in a 
wheeled chair, given to him by Louis-Philippe and said 
to have belonged to Louis XVIII? or, if the weather 
was fine, to drive in his carriage through the forest of 
Gatine. On his return, after dipping a biscuit in a glass 
of Madeira, he would sit down to play whist with several 
neighbours. He would spend hours in the silence of his 
room writing his memoirs, nursing memories, or reading. 
** Reading,” he used to say, ‘“‘is much pleasanter and lazier 
than writing.” * Talleyrand read the classics of the 
seventeenth century, Bossuet above all. He had a weak- 
ness for Bossuet. When he assisted at Mass on Sunday 
in the castle,—which the Duchess de Dino says nothing 
would have induced him to miss—he brought with him the 
Ovaisons funébres, or the Discours sur histoire universelle ; 
he appreciated both the majesty of the thought and the 
magnificence of the style. The Duchess de Dino in a 
letter to Abbé Dupanloup relates a curious anecdote upon 
this subject— 


“ One day in the summer of 1835 my uncle sent for me. 
I found him reading in his room ; ‘Come here,’ he said to 
me, ‘I want to show you how mysteries should be spoken 
of ; read, read aloud, and read slowly.’ I read as follows : 


1 Talleyrand to M. de Giambone, s.d. (Letter quoted by Sainte- 
Beuve, M. de Talleyrand, 222, 223.) 

2 R. Guyot, la Fin de Talleyrand, in the Feuilles @ histoire of July, 
1909, 137: 

3 This is one of the thoughts found scribbled on a piece of paper 
in a drawer after Talleyrand’s death. Documents de Mgr Dupanloup. 
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In the year of the world four thousand, Jesus Christ, son 
of Abraham in time, and son of God in eternity, was 
born of a virgin. Learn that passage by heart, said M. 
de Talleyrand, and see with what authority and sim- 
plicity all the mysteries are concentrated in those few 
lines. Thus and thus only should holy things be spoken 
of. They must be imposed, not explained; that is the 
only way to get them accepted ; no other way is of any 
use, for doubt begins when authority fails ; and authority, 
tradition, the master, are only to be found sufficiently 
in the Catholic Church.” ! 


From time to time several persons of note, with faithful 
memories, brought a little of the outside air to Valencay. 
The Duc d’Orléans came in October, 1834. He was mag- 
nificently received: a review of the national guards of 
the village, brass bands, grand expeditions to the valleys 
and principal views of the forest, and a ball in the oran- 
gery at night.? Other visitors were the Duc de Noailles, 
the Prince de Laval and the Duc Decazes ; Lady Clanri- 
carde, the daughter of Canning, the English statesman ; 
Montrond, with his livid face, on which his green spectacles 
threw strange reflections,—the brilliant Montrond now 
grown gouty, wheezy and disagreeable,—whose critical 
and sceptical humour the master of the house could no 
longer endure. Then there were the historian Mignet, 
Cuvillier-Fleury, Thiers and his wife, accompanied as usual 
by Mme and Mlle Dosne, John Church Hamilton, son of 
that Major-General Hamilton who formerly welcomed the 


* The Duchess de Dino to Abbé Dupanloup, Paris, roth of May, 
1839. Documents de Mgr Dupanloup. This letter has been published, 
with a few slight variations by the Princesse Radziwill, in the Chronique 
de la duchesse de Dino, II, 226-245. 

* Chronique de la duchesse de Dino, II, 258, et seq. 
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Bishop of Autun when an émigré in the United States ; 
Salvandy, Barante, and on one occasion Mme Dudevant, 
otherwise George Sand, whose behaviour was as preten- 
tious as it was indiscreet, and who found no better way 
of thanking her hosts than by devoting to them an atro- 
cious article in the Revue des deux Mondes. 
Talleyrand delighted in doing the honours of his home 
to all comers, whether friends or not. They were called 
upon to admire his marbles, his pictures and engravings, 
his library of ten thousand books, and while driving in 
the carriage he would point with his stick to the deer 
and roebuck running to covert in the thickets. One of 
the visits which touched him most was that of the Prin- 
cesse de Lieven, in June, 1836. When bidding her fare- 
well it seems that he and his friend exchanged locks of 
hair. Another faithful friend was Royer-Collard. Chateau- 
vieux is quite close to Valengay. For a long time the 
two neighbours affected not to know each other: an 
assumed indifference, however, due to distrust on one 
side, and a good deal of stiffness on the other. But one 
fine day it occurred to Talleyrand that it would be pleas- 
ant to be good neighbours. The matter was not arranged 
without an effort. Quite ready to make the first advance, 
Talleyrand announced that he would call with Mme de 
Dino. Royer-Collard replied with no show of eagerness, 
that his wife was in bad health and would not be able 
to return the call.1_ Mme de Dino was obliged to take 
matters in hand. What ice would not have melted at 
her smile ? One warm afternoon she carried off her uncle 
to call, without any ill-will. However, they say that 


1 Lettres et billets du prince de Talleyrand et de M. Royer-Collard, 
with an introduction by M. Paul Royer-Collard, 3-4. 
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when Talleyrand saw Chateauvieux in its wild position, 
—the Chateauvieux of 1820, high and rugged, on a rock, 
in the midst of bushy ravines,—he put himself on the 
defensive at once, and his first words to Royer-Collard 
as he entered the drawing-room were: ‘‘ Monsieur, your 
approaches are very forbidding. ...’ But Mme de 
Dino was there. The rough M. Royer made _ himself 
charming ; “The man with the spirit of retort,” as 
Saint-Beuve calls him,? found a worthy opponent in this 
corner of Berry ; and from that day there was no more 
assiduous visitor at Valencay. 

Small events occurred which broke the monotony of 
the long and uniform days better than visits. The feast 
of St. Maurice on the 22nd of September was one of these ; 
and so was the feast of St. Charles on the 4th of Septem- 
ber. Talleyrand attached importance to both these 
feasts ; they recalled the impressions of his childhood,— 
of those four years lost in the soft mists of the past, which 
he had spent with his grandmother, the Princess de 
Chalais, between the time when he left his nurse’s house, 
and his going to the College d’Harcourt. ‘ The impres- 
sions of our earliest age are the only ones which time 
can never efface,” he wrote in his pocket-book on the 
zand of September. The feast of St. Charles especially 
was kept with great solemnity at Valencay. The first 
thing in the morning the gamekeepers played their horns, 
then Mass in the castle chapel ; then bouquets and com- 
pliments from the school-children ; a grand banquet for 
the poor in the coach-house, at which Pauline presided. 
They ate and drank to the health of the Prince, and he 
would appear himself at dessert. He was careful that 

* See Sainte-Beuve, M. de Talleyrand, 169, 
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each one should receive a new winter garment. At night 
there was a grand illumination of the courtyards and 
donjon, ending with a display of fireworks.* 

Talleyrand had given himself up completely to his 
duties as lord of the manor; he gave it precedence over 
all others. Here is an example. In the spring of 1837 
he had accompanied the court to Fontainebleau for the 
marriage of the Duc d’Orléans. He was overwhelmed 
with attentions; the King lodged him in the superb 
apartments of Mme de Maintenon ; he had a place, among 
the first, everywhere; and he enjoyed these honours. 
Suddenly he remembered that the Archbishop of Bourges, 
Mer de Villéle, was coming to Valencay on his rounds, 
to administer confirmation. To Valengay! While he 
was at Fontainebleau! His mind was quickly made up. 
He would leave Fontainebleau. But the King had in- 
vited him to Versailles, to the grand feasts for the inau- 
guration of the Museum; he would not go. He got 
into his travelling carriage with his inseparable Pauline ; 
the postillion took the stages at full speed. They arrived 
before M. de Villéle ; and no one could say that in passing 
through Valencay, my Lord Archbishop had not been 
the guest of the Prince de Talleyrand.? 

There were also more worldly amusements at Valengay. 
Once in every two or three years plays were acted there : 
l Avocat Pathelin, which, as Mme de Dino wrote, “ excited 


1 The Superior of the nuns of Saint André to Abbé Dupanloup, 16th 
of October, 1839. (Documents de Mgr Dupanloup.) Compare this 
account of the feast of St. Maurice with that of Mme de Dino. (Chro- 
nique, II, 96.) 

2 The Superior of the nuns of Saint André to Abbé Dupanloup, 16th 
of December, 1840, and the Duchesse de Dino to Abbé Dupanloup, 
roth of May, 1839. (Documents de Mgy Dupanloup.) 
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immoderate laughter among our Berry audience” 3! 
or the Femmes Savantes, which was so successful that 
M. de la Besnadiére, an old frequenter of the Francais, 
declared that he had never seen it better interpreted. 
They even acted vaudevilles.2 The Duchess de Dino and 
Pauline were the actresses, and Talleyrand, who on these 
occasions forgot his ailments and gave up hunting in 
medical books to see if he had symptoms of polypus of 
the heart,* led the laughter and applause. 

‘At Valengay,” said Mme de Dino, “ M. de Talleyrand 
is at his best.” 5 


* Letter of the 17th of October, 1826, in the Souvenirs du bavon de 
Bavrante, II, 354. 

2 Chronique de la duchesse de Dino, Il, 188. 

3 Letter from Talleyrand to Bacourt of the 25th of September, 1837. 
Correspondant of the toth of March, 1893, 857. 

4 Chronique de la Duchesse de Dino, II, 188. 

5 Souvenirs du baron de Barante, III, 317. 


CHAPTER II 


Talleyrand’s devotion to his grand-niece. Pauline de Périgord. 
The long evenings at Valengay. Night thoughts of Talleyrand. 


REcEIVING the poor on the feast of Saint Charles, and 
the Archbishop of Bourges on the day of Confirmation, 
always and everywhere we find the same innocent figure 
by Talleyrand’s side. Pauline—Pauline de Périgord, 
the future Marquise de Castellane. “Saint-Beuve has said 
somewhere : “ If there was a good side to M. de Talley- 
rand in his extreme old age, it was this piece of pure affec- 
tion.” 1 Talleyrand loved his grandniece tenderly. 
Born in 1820, she was more than a child and less than a 
woman. She inherited her mother’s incomparable grace, 
charm of mind, and elevation of thought ; but she had 
something more: a soul of crystal, clear and radiant. 
Talleyrand called her “ the angel of my house,’ and he 
could not do without her. When they were separated— 
he at Paris, or taking the waters, she at the seaside, he 
wrote to her nearly every day. They are charming letters, 
light, easy, and full of freshness. He gives her news and 
advice, and tells her anecdotes ; he is affectionate above 
all; his old heart seems to grow young again when he 
speaks to this young girl. 

Here is a note dated from Paris and addressed to 
Boulogne— 


4 
1 Sainte-Beuve, M. de Talleyrand, 156. , 
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July 14th. 

“I write to you, my dear child, on the day of a great 
anniversary. All the great changes of modern civiliza- 
tion date from the 14th of July. When you are with me 
I mean to teach you that part of history. The weather 
is getting fine; I hope you are allowed to bathe in the 
sea. I have great confidence in that remedy ; we should 
be very glad if it would improve your complexion. Al- 
though I am very anxious to see you again, I wish the 
doctor at Boulogne to decide how many sea baths you 
ought to take. Your little friend has not arrived. I 
will talk to her about you and your letters, which I am 
always very pleased to get... , Goodbye, I kiss you, 
and love you very tenderly, my dear child.” 


That year Talleyrand’s letters are written every other 
day. They are rather monotonous, but sometimes we 
find an amusing detail among the little trifles they contain. 
On the 28th of July, Talleyrand wrote— 


“ My dear child, I shall not leave Paris before the 14th 
of August ; I have some business which detains me there. 
You do not say if you want any money. The weather 
is warm: it seems to me that it ought to suit those who 
are taking sea baths. I want to see you very much, but 
I wish above all that you should be well, and if a few 
more baths would do you good you must take them: but 
this is for Mimi to decide. When you come to Paris I 
will take you to see the King of Siam’s elephant. He 
does his exercises very gracefully. His size does not 
prevent him from being very agile. You know that 
when people are pleased with an actor, they call him out 
after the play to applaud him. Now they call him after 
every performance, and he comes to the front of the 


1 Talleyrand’s letters to his grandniece are not dated with the year, 
and if some known event is not mentioned, it is difficult to tell exactly 
when they were written. 
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theatre and waves his thanks with his trunk very politely 
to everybody. I am sure he will amuse you. Goodbye, 
dear child, I kiss you and love you dearly.” 


On the rath of August Talleyrand is at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
He tells her how he spends his time, and a memory of 
Napoleon replaces the description of the King of Siam’s 
elephant— 


«* ATX-LA-CHAPELLE, 12. 

“My dear child, it rains continually here, which sets 
me a little against Aix-la~Chapelle, but still more for 
Boulogne, which interests me more than Aix-la-Chapelle. 
If the hot weather does not set in, I am afraid you will 
have to stay a few days longer at Boulogne ; for having 
taken the trouble to make the journey, you must at least 
get some good out of it. I think the waters are doing 
me good. If you had been at Bourbon-l’Archambault 
I should be sorry not to have spent my summer in that 
direction, but since you are at Boulogne and I must be 
separated from you, I would rather be here. I spend my 
time every day seeing the rather well preserved antiqui- 
ties round about Aix-la-Chapelle. I visited the Cathedral, 
and people reminded me that Napoleon had been there 
in 1805. The tomb is in the middle of the Church ; there 
is no other inscription but the word: Charlemagne. 
Those who preceded the Emperor were walking over 
the sepulchral stone; the Emperor called out to them : 
‘Go round!’ and he did the same himself, so as not to 
trample on the grave of this great man. This mark of 
respect made a great impression upon all who were pres- 
ent.—Goodbye, dear child, I kiss you and love you with 
all my heart.” 


In July, 1836, Pauline was again the first to leave Paris, 
and her great-uncle without his grandniece was like a 
body without a soul. ‘The house seems immense and 
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quite empty when you are not there,” he wrote to her, or : 
“I find it very difficult to get used to not having you in 
the house, dear Minette.” To soothe his solitude he 
wrote numerous letters. It was the day after Alibaud’s 
attempt upon the King. The young madman had fired 
at him with his gun stick at the gates of the Tuileries. 
Storms hung over Paris; the tense nerves of the people 
suspected plots everywhere; the police were active and 
aggravated the feeling of uneasiness ; the ministers were 
disconcerted, in spite of the optimism of M. Thiers; the 
festivities for the inauguration of the Arc de I’Etoile were 
put off. What would the morrow bring forth ? Talley- 
rand, who had witnessed so many storms, watched the 
gathering clouds, and day by day, and hour by hour, 
noted down his impressions for Pauline. On the 24th of 
July he visited Louis Philippe. On the 25th he wrote— 


“Dear Minette, the rain has settled in... . I found 
the King as well and serene as if eighty persons wishing 
to assassinate him had not been arrested yesterday. We 
live in very strange times, my dear ; the spirit of youth 
is under very bad guidance. The Arc de Triomphe is 
superb, it is a hundred and fifty-two feet high, a hundred 
and thirty-eight wide, and sixty-eight feet lc 


He wrote again on the 26th— 


“ Yesterday morning I went to the Tuileries to see the 
Queen, who received me very kindly, and spoke of you 
with great interest. She bore the great trial through 
which her noble heart has just passed with the greatest 
courage. She took out of the King’s hair the wads from 
the gun with which they tried to assassinate him by her 
side. What a position! And what times are these when 
a band of furious fanatics dream of nothing but disorder 
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and assassination! My thoughts here are all very sad. 
I want to be with you again, dear child, and have nothing 
but country interests to occupy my mind.” 


Last of all I will quote a letter, commonplace enough, 
but in which he who has often been represented as the 
most unfeeling and coldest of men speaks like a very 
tender old man. 


“ Vatencay, Monday, 17th. 

“ Vesterday evening was spent as usual, whist and 
the papers. Mme Jules d’Entraigues came to lunch with 
her husband and a young poet whose name I do not know. 
It was not the one who wrote those beautiful verses you 
know about the Emperor. You did not come into my 
room this morning, dear Minette, I missed you very much. 
M. Royer-Collard came to see us at eleven, he did not 
find the roads very bad. His visit pleased your mama 
and me. He stayed until three, so we did not go out this 
morning, to the great disgust of Carlos [Carlos was Talley- 
rand’s spaniel]. Your morning cannot have been so 
pleasant. I often thought of your visit to the dentist : 
my dear Minette must have suffered great pain! Let 
us hope the visit will not have to be repeated for a long 
time; we must take courage. I have none where you 
are concerned. The weather is superb, not too hot, but 
just as you like it for riding. Good-bye, my darling little 
pet ; I kiss you and love you very much. We shall have 
a letter from you to-morrow... .’? 


One night in summer an owl was hooting mournfully 
in a tree, and-George Sand, who had come to dream in 
the moonlight under the walls of Valengay, wondered, 
with a shudder, what was happening behind that great 
sombre facade. As she judged others by herself the 


1 Copies of these letters, given to Abbé Dupanloup, are among the 
documents which he preserved. 
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“ good lady of Nohant”’ imagined horrible things.! If 
some fairy of Berry had endowed her with the gift of seeing 
through a wall, she would have been very much surprised. 
Talleyrand slept very badly at night ; in Paris he beguiled 
the hours of insomnia by playing whist; at Valengay 
he simply wrote, for lack of people to play with. He 
wrote letters, fragments of his memoirs ; his political 
testament, dated the 1st of October, 1836, in which 
he reviewed his career in a page full of sober strength ; 
and above all, he wrote down his fleeting thoughts. 

Talleyrand has left many written thoughts. A whole 
bundle of them was found in a drawer of his bureau, after 
his death ; and ina red morocco pocket-book left in his 
coat pocket. Most of them were scribbled in pencil upon 
scraps of paper, some had been carefully copied out. They 
are all curious : they prove that the old man’s brain had 
lost none of its sap, only a tinge of melancholy is added 
toitsdepth and keenness. Ifany one should ever collect 
them in one volume, we think that the Pensées of Talley- 
rand would not be very out of place on a library shelf, 
side by side with the Maximes of La Rochefoucauld. 

These thoughts are of all sorts. Some are very shrewd 
observations on the times, on events, and manners ; 
some are judgments, some intimate reflections. 

Here are a few, taken haphazard :— 


“TI should like to see a France in which obedience 
should be silent and prompt, while it was impossible for 
power to attempt anything unjust without endangering 
itself.” 


* George Sand, le Prince, in the Revue des Deux Mondes of the 1 5th 
of October, 1834. 
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“ Public Opinion is a useful check, but a dangerous 
guide for governments.” 


‘‘The more mobile the spirit of a people, the more 
strictly should the forms of government be observed.” 


‘Envy, the principle of the French Revolution, has 
put on a mask of mocking equality. It waves its insulting 
foot-rule over every head, to destroy the innocent superi- 
orities established by social distinctions.” 


“What will become of the world? Ido not know. I 
only see that nothing is replaced ; what is ended is com- 
pletely ended. We see nothing clearly but what we have 
lost.” 


He wrote also on the same theme— 


“ The world has ceased to take an interest in itself. 
What will happen? It is impossible to foresee, because 
every man, whatever his position may be, lets things 
drift, without a struggle.” 


“Why does the future seem so uncertain ? It is be- 
cause the present has no confidence in iiseli, 


“ The present century has the character of an octogen- 
arian; to me it is an image of old age :—impotence and 
self-love.” 


But on another occasion he consoled himself by saying— 


“Time has secrets for modifying everything which 
genius itself could not discover.” 


“Tet us not be guilty of the clumsy impatience of 
demanding from the present what the future will bring 
without effort.” 

Certain brief and telling sentences recall his celebrated 
sayings— 
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“A minister who is being propped up is a minister 
who is falling.” 


“Every measure which is unnecessary is imprudent.” 


“Financiers only make money when the State is 
rickety.” 


“TI am blasé with success: The country is saved is 
nothing to me now.” 

“I forgive people for not being of my opinion; I can- 
not forgive them for not being of their own.” 

Some of Talleyrand’s thoughts deal with persons. The 
following, for example, in 1836, concerns Metternich— 


“ Formerly, Metternich did not belong exclusively 
to public life ; it was one of his chief points. I am afraid 
he had no other.” 


Here is a note entitled les Doctrinaires— 


“Until now it has been believed that France would 
not forgive ministers who bored her; it seems that she 
is getting used to them.” 


Here are two more, in a different tone, upon M. de 
Barante— 


‘“‘Barante is the type of a galant homme.” 


“ Barante could never succeed in making enemies.” 


t 


The following remark upon Mme de Dino is amusing 
and profound— 


“Mme de Dino has made up her mind to be well: 
this is something gained, for with her, will can do a good 
deal. There is a close connexion between states of mind 
and states of health, which does not alter the fact that 
they are two separate things, and that moral force partly 
depends on the other.” 
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But Talleyrand’s little grey eyes were not satisfied with 
observing men alone, he observed things also. What 
do you think of the following impression, suggested by 
a garden full of flowers ? 


“T have often seen written: ‘a passion for flowers’ ; 
this isa contradiction. “It ought to be: ‘a taste for flowers ’; 
for how can an innocent taste which can only be that of 
a peaceful soul, be called a passion ?” 


Or this, provoked by the sight of some rocazlle furni- 
ture ? 

“ Sous Louis XV une certaine lassitude du grand avait 
jeté le gottt dans la recherche.” 

These little scraps of paper abound with what, in the 
good old days, were called des sentences— 


“‘ Health is like conscience which keeps a strict account 
of everything.” 


‘The passions have but a season, but a temperament 
inclined to reflection, science, letters, and above all to 
public affairs, keeps the mind active, strengthens it, and 
makes it last.”’ 


‘‘ With time and patience the mulberry leaf is turned 
into satin.” 


Of whom was he thinking when he wrote— 


‘By too much severity, or too much indulgence we 
expose ourselves to treating weakness as crime, or crime 
as weakness ”’ ? 


Some other thoughts also struck me ; the following, for 
example— 


“ Always to admire moderately is the mark of a second- 
rate mind,” 
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“ Two things rarely found together are a free mind and 
a heart under control, independence of thought and 
abandonment of heart ; to give oneself without losing 
one’s individuality.” 


“The habit of judging gives to men of the world a 
superiority, and fine tact which rarely leads them into 
error. From things apparently indifferent they draw 
important conclusions. Gesture, deportment, every- 
thing which can reveal a man is remarked by them. 
Their observation is not reasoned, it resembles instinct.” 


Talleyrand, who had so long thought it necessary to 
have recourse to movement in order to distract himself 
and stifle the voice of his soul, now entered seriously 
into himself— 


“Here at Valengay, I order my life monotonously ; I 
wish to tie myself down to stay-at-home habits. I am 
neither happy nor unhappy; my health is neither good 
nor bad; I have neither pain nor disease, but I grow 
gradually weaker ; and if this languid state continues, I 
foresee how it must end. I am neither grieved nor 
frightened. My life’s work is over. I have planted trees, 
I have built a house ; and I have done many other foolish 
things : is it not time to make an end ? ” 


Another day he wrote— 


“T have plenty of books, which enable me to pass the 
time pleasantly. Besides, I have resigned myself to the 
weather ; I always expect rain, cold, and wind, and when 
I am not wet through in my little carriage, I think it a 
great piece of luck. I should like to end with a quite 
secluded life; I do not struggle against necessity ; I 
make the best of it, and do not complain... I am 
waiting.” 


His birthday in 1837 moved him to make a kind of 
examination of conscience— 
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“and of February, 1837. Eighty-three years have 
gone by! Ido not know whether I am satisfied when I 
consider how so many years have been spent ; and how 
I have filled them. How much useless agitation! how 
many fruitless efforts! painful complications, exagger- 
ated emotions, wasted strength, gifts frittered away ; 
enmities aroused, balance lost, illusions shattered, and 
tastes worn out! With what result ? Moral and physi- 
cal weariness, complete discouragement for the future, 
and deep disgust for the past. There are many people 
who have the gift or defect of never entering into them- 
selves. I have too much of the contrary misfortune or 
superiority ; it increases with the gravity which the 
years bestow. . 2 5” 


In the autumn of that year, at the sight of the woods 
and fields, declining, stripped and bare into their winter 
death, he was seized with overwhelming melancholy. 


““ When we are old,” he wrote in October, ‘‘ the death of 
old friends plunges the years that remain to us into that 
solitude by which nature seems to prepare us for that of 
the grave.” 


Another day he wrote— 


“T have so much difficulty in tearing myself away 
from Valengay this time, that it seems to me a presenti- 
ment.” 1 


I might quote other thoughts of Talleyrand’s ; none of 
them are insignificant; but let these suffice. I only 
wished to complete from them a moral sketch of this 
complex man, and show him drawing near his end, not 
in indifference, as has been commonly supposed, but in 
recollection. 


1 AJl these thoughts are taken from the Documents de Mgy Dupanloup 
R 


PART IV 


His Reconciliation to the Church and 
Death 


CHAPTER I 


Talleyrand and the Archbishop of Paris. Cardinal Alexandre 
Angélique de Talleyrand-Périgord. Talleyrand entertains 
the clergy. Mgr de Quélen. The first advances. La 
Duchesse de Dino and Mgr de Quélen. Death of Mme 
Grand. Talleyrand invites Mgr de Quélen to Valengay. 


THE pious death of Prince Talleyrand in the year 1838 
wasagreatevent. It caused surprise at that time, when 
Voltaire reigned supreme. There were sly smiles, incredu- 
lous airs, criticism and raillery ; and some good Chris- 
tians seemed as disappointed as were the unbelievers. 
A death like that of Grégoire or Montlosier would have 
been applauded. A young statesman, who has some- 
times been compared to the Prince de Bénévent, though 
he was never his equal, said in the very antechamber of 
the dead: “‘M. de Talleyrand did not know how to die 
like a politician.’”’ To which the Duchesse de Dino, who 
overheard his remark, replied : “‘ At least, he died like an 
honest man.”’ An old survivor of the emigration said : 
“‘ After duping men the Bishop of Autun has tried to dupe 
God.”” Mme de Girardin welcomed the guests of her salon, 
where the Vicomte de Launay used to try the effect of the 
witticisms of his Lettres Parisiennes, with these words : 
“ Well, is it true? They say that M. de Talleyrand’s 
death was a proof of his savoiy vivre.” Doudan, who 
echoed the sentiments of the austere house of Duc Victor 
de Broglie, wrote to ome on the same subject: “It 
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seems to me that the eighteenth century has cut a sorry 
figure. ... It is evident that, among its other short- 
comings, it does not know how to die.”” Even the Duchesse 
de Broglie, whose soul was too serious for jesting or 
judging, was disconcerted. 


“This scene of M. de Talleyrand’s is very strange,” 
she wrote to the Baron de Barante. ‘Please God, He 
spoke Himself to his heart and whispered what no 
human voice can utter. I hope and believe it; God 
sounds all hearts and consciences, He is the God of truth 
and of compassion.” 


As to the Comtesse de Boigne, grande dame turned gossip, 
she has devoted a whole chapter of her memoirs to col- 
lecting every scrap of tittle-tattle concerning the last 
scene of the life of the ex-Bishop of Autun. There was 
only Mgr de Quélen to rejoice sincerely, with his whole 
heart, on the day when he hung an ex-voto of gratitude 
in the sanctuary of Notre Dame de la Délivrande; and 
perhaps Prince Metternich, who on hearing that his for- 
mer colleague in the Congress of Vienna had bidden fare- 
well to this world, declared solemnly— 


“ The gratitude of Europe and of all good souls is due 
to those who contributed to this beautiful death ! ” 


The subject has been discussed ever since. The Chris- 
tian death of M. de Talleyrand continues to supply authors 
with a subject. Sainte-Beuve, Louis Blanc, Renan, to 
name only a few, have dealt with it. It has become an 
historical fact, and in my turn, as an historian who looks 
at things from without, and has not the rather puerile 
pretension of scrutinizing consciences, I wish to relate it, 
and reconstruct it in all its circumstances and details. 
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The Chronique of the Duchesse de Dino, which is now 
appearing, affords new and valuable evidence ; and | 
shall also have recourse to other documents, some of 
which are unpublished ; the instructions and letters of 
Mer de Quélen, a narrative by the Abbé Dupanloup, and 
notes written for him by Mme de Dino and M de Bacourt, 
and accounts by the Duc de Noailles, and the Comte de 
Sainte-Aulaire,1—all actors in the last scene, or present 
at it. 

Talleyrand’s reconciliation with the Church was not 
accomplished in an hour, as some have asserted. It was 
preparing a long time ahead. Talleyrand thought of it 
for years, and others round him thought of it for many 
more. 

No one had this reconciliation more at heart than his. 
uncle, Alexandre Angélique de Talleyrand-Périgord, whom 
the Revolution found Archbishop-Duke of Reims, and 
the Restoration made Cardinal Archbishop of Paris. It 
was a personal matter with him. If Talleyrand had been 
a priest, he could say to himself that it was his fault. 
When his masters at Saint Sulpice doubted the Abbe 
de Périgord’s vocation, and M. de Beaumont delayed his 
admission to the priesthood, he had welcomed him to 
his diocese of Reims, and had allowed him to be ordained 


1 All these documents, copies or originals, are included in the dossier 
concerning Talleyrand collected by Mgr Dupanloup. The narrative 
of Abbé Dupanloup, though unpublished, has been used, as I have 
said already, by his historian Mgr Lagrange. (Vie de Mgr Dupanloup, 
I, chaps. XIV and XV.) An important letter from the Duchesse de 
Dino to Abbé Dupanloup, dated the 18th of May, 1839, was inserted by 
Princess Radziwill in the Chronique de la duchesse de Dino, II, 226-245. 
The narrative of Sainte-Aulaire appeared in the Gaulois of the 17th 
of April, 1898. 
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in the chapel of his Episcopal palace ; he had made him 
his vicar-general and a canon of his cathedral. The 
memory of this had remained like a raw wound in the 
upright and law-abiding’conscience of M. de Talleyrand- 
Périgord, who was regarded as a model of all Episcopal 
virtues,” and he had sworn to win back to God the soul 
of this priest whom he had failed to give Him. As soon 
as he returned to Paris in 1814, as Grand Almoner of 
France, he sought his nephew’s company and over- 
whelmed him with kindness. He attracted him to his 
house, and tried, by consulting him, to interest him in the 
affairs of the Church. Mgr de Quélen ‘told Abbé Dupan- 
loup later on, that during the difficult negotiations for 
the Concordat of 1817, Mgr de Talleyrand-Périgord often 
sent him to the Rue Saint-Florentin in the morning, to 
get the advice of the negotiator of the Concordat of 18or. 
When the Grand Almoner became Archbishop of Paris, 
their relations grew still closer. It was no longer an 
exchange of politeness, but of invitations ; and the ex- 
Bishop of Autun was to be seen taking his place at eccle- 
siastical dinners with Cardinal de Bausset, Cardinal de 
La Luzerne, M. Feutrier, the future Bishop of Beauvais, 
M. Borderies, the future Bishop of Versailles, M. Frays- 
sinous, the founder of the celebrated Conferences of Saint 
Sulpice, the Coadjutor M. de Quélen, the Vicars Gene- 
ral, the Superior of the Seminary of Saint Sulpice, M. 
Duclaux, etc. Talleyrand adapted himself j he re- 
sponded to his uncle’s advances, and multiplied his visits ; 
and when the old Cardinal was ill, he spent a short time 


1 See, Talleyrand, évéque d’Autun, 33, et seq, by the author. 
* Cardinal de Bausset, Notice historique sur Mgr le Cardinal de 
Périgord, 
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with him nearly every day.1. Did matters go any further ? 
Did Mgr de Talleyrand, who felt that death was approach- 
ing, venture to broach the redoubtable subject in the course 
of some intimate conversation ? We do not know. He 
died on the 20th of October, 1821, and his last word was 
to bequeath to M. de Quélen, his coadjutor and succes- 
sor, the soul of Prince Talleyrand to be saved.? 

M. de Quélen was well fitted to accomplish the task 
confided to him. He came of jan old Breton stock, and 
was ardent and persistent ; he hada zealforsouls. Hear- 
ing that Napoleon at St. Helena wished for a French 
priest, royalist as he was, he exclaimed: ‘I will go.” 
Mgr Dupanloup expressed his opinion of him in a word 
which, to him, summed up everything : “‘ He was a priest.” 
But M. de Quélen, who had pursued his way, without fal- 
tering, through all the storms of the Revolution, felt for 
Talleyrand, the founder of the Constitutional Church, 
the married Bishop, something less than liking, a kind of 
instinctive repulsion. He admitted and regretted it. 
In the life of Cardinal de Périgord, he only visited the 
ex-Bishop of Autun from a sense of duty—an unfortunate 
attitude, for it is not by duty but by love that a soul is 
won. Meanwhile, before the sense of duty worked the 
miracle of arousing love in Mgr de Quélen, the ice grew 
thicker, for a time, between the successor of Mgr de 
Talleyrand and his nephew. Who would break it ? 

An opportunity occurred at the end of 1823. The 
Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne had just been published. Cer- 


1 Narratives of Mgr de Quélen to Abbé Dupanloup, and letter from 
the Duchesse de Dino to Abbé Dupanloup, undated (Documents de 
Mer Dupanloup). 

2 Henrion, Vie de Mgr de Quélen (2nd ed.), 76. 
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tain journalists made it a pretext for inquiring into the 
part played by the men of the Consulate in the death of 
the Duc d’Enghien. Accusations were made, and in re- 
plying to them the Duc de Rovigo Savary, one of those 
implicated, thought fit, in a pamphlet which caused a sen- 
sation,! to exculpate himself and throw the responsibility 
of the crime of Vincennes upon Talleyrand. Old smoul- 
dering passions were suddenly aroused. In the press, 
in the salons, and even at Court, there was an outburst 
against Talleyrand. Not only was his conduct at the 
time of the murder discussed, but other actions of his past 
life—those which he sought most carefully to keep in 
the background—were dragged into the broad glare of 
polemics. Talleyrand, accustomed though he was to 
vicissitudes, was greatly disturbed. He was at Valen- 
gay, where he had lived in almost complete seclusion, since 
his unfortunate intervention against the expedition to 
Spain, and hastened to Paris to defend himself. Though 
Louis XVIII protected his Grand Chamberlain, and 
public opinion, with the exception of the most violent 
of the Bonapartists, pronounced in his favour, he had 
to go ‘through some trying hours. Talleyrand was sur- 
prised that at such a crisis no word of sympathy reached 
him from the Episcopal palace. He complained of this, 
and his words were repeated to Mgr de Quélen ; almost 
directly a long letter reached him. It was, perhaps, not 
exactly what he had expected. 


“ Prince,” wrote the Archbishop, “‘ the apparent wrong 


 Extraits des mémoires de M. le duc de Rovigo concernant la catas- 
trophe de M. le duc d’Enghien (Paris, Dentu press). The Duc de Rovi- 
go’s pamphlet appeared on the 28th of October, 1823, and went through 
four editions in France, and one in England, in less than a month, 4 
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with which you reproach me conceals a very real one, 
which may explain, and I hope justify in your eyes, the 
indifference of which you accuse me.... It is that I 
have delayed until to-day to fulfil an obligation towards 
you which has weighed upon me for some years—a sacred 
engagement given to that venerable patriarch who was 
your uncle and my spiritual father ; a duty imposed upon 
me by his kindness, which his death has left entirely to me, 
and which I have reproached myself every moment for 
putting off so long, from the instant when I received his 
last sigh and his last blessing. The duty of urgently im- 
ploring you, by every claim it is possible for me to invoke, 
to remember what Religion the Church, France, your 
friends, and your family, expect from you at the end of 
your career; and of what is required of you for the care 
and salvation of your soul, so soon to enter its eternal 
home. This, Prince, I confess is what I have delayed too 
long in saying to you, this is what has made me so reserved. 
The embarrassment I felt in broaching sucha subject to 
you,” continued M. de Quélen, ‘‘ has made me dread, shun, 
and even fly from your approach, and from meeting you, 
for fear of speaking too soon, or of faltering when my 
speech should be free and assured ; or for fear of not 
finding you disposed to listen to me, and thus indefinitely 
postponing the hour which my ardent hopes and fervent 
prayers never cease to call upon. Until to-day I have 
never found courage to address you, but, knowing that 
God, who raises the dead, has no need of men in working 
the greatest miracles, I have dared to ask Him to work 
that of your conversion, however difficult it may appear, 
and only in eternity will you know all the violence I have 
tried to do to heaven, and all that which is still being 
done in my diocese to obtainit. Itis sufficient to tell you 
now that I have never ascended to the altar without bear- 
ing you with me, that not a single day has passed that 
my last prayer has not been for you, and that I have often 
prayed for you during the night.” 
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As the Bishop gradually tore the veil from the secret 
places of his soul, his voice grew firmer, his tone more 
imperious, urgent, and tender; it was the priest, God’s 
judge, who was speaking now from the height of his sacred 
character. 


“Unfortunate causes, which it is useless to examine 
now, have drawn you into deplorable consequences, and 
terrible aberrations, I do not mean only in the eyes of 
the world, which you must leave, and whose judgments, 
whatever they may be, have often very little influence 
upon our fate, but before God, whose judgment must de- 
cide your eternal happiness or misery. These errors and 
aberrations have not, I dare to hope, entirely robbed you 
of your faith. Why should you abandon the hope it 
leaves to those who come at the last hour ? Why should 
you not employ the years which are left to you, in settling 
your account, and effacing with one stroke, as Bossuet 
says, the enormous debts which the divine mercy remits 
to those who ask it humbly and sincerely ? 

“Asa Bishop, you have caused great affliction to the 
Church, but you have nothated her. Console her now— 
that Church who surrounded you with her highest honours, 
who offered and gave you her riches, and who has not lost 
the right nor the power of covering you once more with 
glory in the days of her poverty andabasement. Console 
her by an example such as she has not seen even in her 
best days, and which perhaps you alone can show her, an 
example whose influence may be so strong and happy 
upon many who, like you, have to make reparation. 

“As a Frenchman, what services did you not render 
to monarchy after our disasters! Even kings owe you 
their crowns, you have won their gratitude, and you 
may still force them to admiration by assuring to your- 
self an immortal crown, which revolutions cannot steal 
or tarnish, and which I cannot convince myself you have 
renounced for ever.”’ 
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The Archbishop reminded Talleyrand of his masters at 
Saint Sulpice, ‘‘ whose names you always mentioned with 
gratitude,” of his uncle the Cardinal, “‘ leaving to men a 
memory full of blessings,” of his pious grandmother ; 
then— 


“Do you not wish to be reunited to them after having 
won by repentance the praise upon earth and the recom- 
pense in heaven which they merited by their innocence ? 
What can hold you back, Prince? The illusions of life 
have passed away; your career is ended; public life 
can now be nothing but a pastime to you, you have left 
the political whirlpool, and the scene in which others 
have appeared. Your reputation has nothing to lose by 
your return : the more open it is the more it will win you 
the consideration and esteem of all sensible men, of all 
those who are good, virtuous and honest. As to the 
wicked, light and mocking spirits, and those who are un- 
fortunate enough to have no more belief in repentance 
than they have in virtue . . . what do they matter to 
you? Fear not those who are powerless to harm the 
soul; but fear rather Him who can cast both body and 
soul into hell.” 


The Archbishop concluded with the following words, 
vibrating with emotion— 


“Few perhaps have ever addressed you in such lan- 
guage, Prince. I confess that if my soul is relieved it is 
also in need of rest. I have done my duty by you asa 
Bishop andasafriend. . . . Good-bye, Prince, good-bye. 
You have seen the face of this world change, soon it will 
pass away for you and with you. Whether I precede or 
follow you, there is a supreme tribunal before which we 
will meet again : will it be to part forever? The separa- 
tions of this world are nothing to those whom faith will 
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reunite ; but they will be cruel for those who are to be 
cut off eternally from the company of the elect.” 2 


For twelve years this letter remained unanswered, but 
it made a link once more between M. de Talleyrand and 
M. de Quélen, which neither of them suffered to be broken 
again. 

To begin with, Talleyrand desired Mme de Dino to con- 
vey his good wishes to the Archbishop on New Year’s 
Day. Later on he did so himself by letter, and bade his 
niece remind him of this “ family letter”’ every year.® 
“We must always treat him as a near relation,” he said 
to his family of M. de Quélen, “ he was bequeathed to us 
by my uncle the Cardinal.” ? He was always on the 
watch to show his sympathy with this “ near relation.” 
When Mer de Quélen thought of founding a house in Paris 
for advanced theological studies, under the name of the 
““ House of the Priests of St. Hyacinth,’’ he sent him 10,000 
francs with these words: ‘‘ To help My Lord Archbishop 
to raise the ancient Sorbonne, or to supplement it.’ 4 
On other occasions he tried to help the Archbishop, says 
Mme de Dino, “ either with advice which he thought 
good, or by bearing the highest testimony on his behalf.” 5 

All these things kept hope alive in M. de Quélen’s 

* Mgr de Quélen had kept the rough copy of this letter: it dis- 
appeared in the sack of the Episcopal palace, but was found later on 
among the débris and restored to him. Abbé Dupanloup had a copy 
from this draft. (Documents de Mgr Dupanloup.) 

* Repeated to Abbé Dupanloup by the Duchesse de Dino. 

5 Letter from the Duchesse de Dino to Abbé Dupanloup, of the roth 
of May, 1839. I quote from the text of the letter received by Abbé 
Dupanloup, not from that published by Princess Radziwill, which is 
slightly different. 


« Documents de Mgr Dupanloup. 
® Letter from the Duchesse de Dino, roth of May, 1839. 
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heart. He was always on the watch for anything which 
would bring him into closer contact with Talleyrand. 
Under pretext of good works he frequently saw Mme 
de Dino, feeling that she would be his ally though he 
knew she had no personal liking for him.?_ He tried to get 
some light through her upon the secret workings of the 
soul he coveted. He sent word to the Prince by her, 
that he was being thought of and prayed for; and he 
was very disconsolate sometimes because he could not 
rouse that apostolic zeal in her which consumed himself. 
The conversion of Talleyrand had become his fixed idea. 
He never swerved from it, in the midst of the tribulations 
which came upon him with the July Revolution ; the pil- 
lage of his Episcopal palace, threats against his person, 
insult and calumny froma certain portion of the press ; to 
say nothing of the bitter grief he felt at the death of Grégoire 
and the revolt of Lamennais. Talleyrand was now at the 
London Embassy, where he was an eminent figure, and the 
Duchesse de Dino was with him. The Archbishop never 
saw them now; he only heard of them from time to time, in 
the newspapers; but he was praying still. In September, 
1834, when he was staying with one of his brothers in 
Normandy, he knelt in the sanctuary of Notre Dame de la 
Délivrande and prayed: ‘ Oh, my God, I ask for the con- 
version of M. de Talleyrand. I offer my life to obtain it, 
and I willingly consent never to hear of it if only I can 
obtain it!’’ From that time, this was his prayer every 
night.? 

1 Mme de Dino proves in her Chronique that she was very ready to 
criticize Mgr de Quélen ; she never did him justice until after his death, 
when Mgr Affre had succeeded him in the See of Paris. 


2 Documents de Mgr Dupanloup. Cf. Henrion, Vie de Mgr de 
Quélen, 396s 
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Talleyrand was now growing old. He was eighty ; he 
was not well and he was very anxious about the state of 
his health. In November, 1834, as we have said, he 
resigned his post as Ambassador in London, and on the 
7th of January following the Moniteur Universel published 
his letter of resignation: , My great age, the infirmities 
which are its natural consequence ; the rest which it 
renders advisable, and the thoughts which it suggests, 
make this very natural step not only justifiable but al- 
most a duty.”” M. de Quélen read this letter. “ My great 
age... the thoughts it suggests... .1 Was not 
this a fresh point of view of the old man’s mind, a return 
to serious thoughts ? Mgr de Quélen was determined to 
be prepared for any event. On the 16th of January he 
wrote to Cardinal Lambruschini in Rome begging him to 
submit the two following questions to the Pope: What 
should be the attitude of the Archbishop of Paris in case 
Prince Talleyrand, ex-Bishop of Autun, should have 
recourse to his ministry ? What should be his attitude 
in case he should die impenitent ? The answer from 
Rome was prompt and explicit. We give it in full because 
it clearly shows the position of the ex-Bishop of Autun 
with regard to the Church— 


“ It was not till yesterday that I was able to procure the 
honour of placing myself at the feet of the Holy Father ; 
and in accordance with his orders I have to signify to you 
as follows : 

“1. In the event of the spiritual case you mention, 


1 It is amusing to note that this phrase which struck Mgr de Quélen 
was not Talleyrand’s but Royer-Collard’s, to whom Mme de Dino had 
shown the rough copy of the letter of resignation. Chronique de la 
duchesse de Dino, I, 376. 
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His Holiness grants you the most ample faculties, without 
restriction, even those which require special mention. 

“2. You are authorized to delegate these faculties to 
the two Archbishops of Bourges and Tours, whom you 
mention, where the person in question may be at the 
date of his death, or to any other Bishop at need, accord- 
ing: to your choice. 

“3. The only measure emanating from the Holy See 
during the Pontificate of Pius VII in favour of the ex- 
Bishop you mention, was to restore him to the lay com- 
munion, salva obligatione pberpetue castitatis servande, 
upon which point no dispensation was ever granted. 

“4. Before using the faculties delegated to you on his 
behalf, repentance and sufficient reparation, which he 
owes to the Church and the faithful, will be required. I 
say sufficient because the case of the ex-Bishop in question 
is not to be confounded with that of Grégoire. The latter 
was a schismatic, the other is not. He was reduced by 
the act of the Church to the lay communion. This 
difference should not be lost sight of by your Eminence, 
to whose charity, discretion, and prudence it is left abso- 
lutely to decide the exterior method of reparation, even 
per verba generalia, which you may think proper to exact. 

“5. It is not thought fitting at present to send the 
letter or Brief of which your Eminence speaks with 
laudable zeal; but when occasion serves, and when you 
think it prudent, you may inform the person in question 
of the Holy Father’s sorrow and affliction and of the conso- 
lation he will derive from his return. 

“6. In case he does not openly refuse the eae nce at 
the hour of death, it is thought that ecclesiastical burial 
cannot be refused. 

““ Moreover, my lord, His Holiness desires me to assure 
you that he will pray with all his heart and will ask prayers 
for the important work of charity and mercy with which 
you are concerned, and which is most worthy of your 
pastoral zeal.’’ 

1 Documents de Mgr Dupanloup (copy). 
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Mer de Quélen had just received this note from Cardinal 
Lambruschini, when an unforeseen event—the confirma- 
tion of little Pauline de Périgord—suddenly brought him 
once more into contact with the Duchesse de Dino. They 
had not met for fouryears. The times had changed dur- 
ing those four years; riot had overthrown crowns, and 
blood had been shed; it had despoiled, insulted, and 
threatened the Archbishop. At the sight of Mme de Dino 
all this was forgotten; the thought of Talleyrand took 
possession of him once more, and their conversation was 
resumed quite naturally at the point where events had 
interrupted it. M. de Quélen told the Duchess of his 
application to Rome and the answer of the Holy See, and 
exhorted her more fervently than ever to help him. Mme 
de Dino was no doubt going through a period of fatigue ; 
far from encouraging the prelate, she declared that she 
could not undertake any but “a purely passive part.” 
Mgr de Quélen did not press the point ; he knew how to 
wait, and at her next visit Mme de Dino soon found that 
she was not to be let off by this patient and obstinate 
Breton.? 

We have already related that one night in December, 
1835, while the Archbishop of Paris was giving audience 
in the parlour of the nuns of Saint-Michel in the Rue 
Saint Jacques, he was suddenly informed that a dying 
person was asking for him, and would confess to no one 
else. It was the Princesse de Talleyrand. Mgr de Qué- 
len left his audience, an Episcopal Council which had 
already assembled, and hastened to the Princess. Thanks 


1 Chronique de la duchesse de Dino, I, 327-328. 
8 [oid, I, 392. 
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to him, two days later the ex-Mme Grand died a death 
more edifying than her life. 

M. de Quélen had not met Talleyrand by her bedside. 
Had he expected to do so? Was he disappointed ? 
Perhaps, but he was not discouraged. On the day after 
this death, which must needs have stirred up memories 
of his past in the old man’s soul, he thought the moment 
propitious to intervene once more with memories of the 
beyond. On the 12th of December he sent him the 
following letter— 


“* PRINCE,— 

“A lady whom you will easily recognize without its 
being necessary for me to give her the name to which the 
civil law entitles her, but which the ecclesiastical law 
forbids me to employ, has just died in the Rue de Bour- 
bon,’ No. 87, after expressing a desire to be reconciled to 
God, asking pardon, in the presence of witnesses, for the 
scandal which she might have caused, and receiving the 
Sacraments of the Church. The Lord, ever full of mercy 
towards those who return to Him in the sincerity of 
their heart, deigned to make use of my ministry to offer 
this soul the assistance of His grace before summoning it 
to appear before His judgment. May this news, Prince, 
be to you as it is to us, a source of consolation and hope. 
What joy in Heaven and on earth ; what a happiness for 
you, if, warned by this blow which death has struck 
almost at your door, you should also hasten to profit by 
the few short instants which remain to you to settle the 
affairs of your eternity ! 

“ You are aware, dear Prince, of the duty laid upon me 
by the title of pastor and by the memory of the venerable 
cardinal who bequeathed to me, for you especially, all 
his solicitude, and all his tenderness. It is in order to 
fulfil this duty, without restriction, that I seize this solemn 


1 The Rue de Lille was called Rue de Bourbon under the Restoration, 
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opportunity to implore you to think, and labour, without 
delay, for the salvation of your soul, which at your age, 
with its infirmities, is in peril every moment. It is for 
this reason that I now renew the entreaties which I sent 
you twelve years ago at this season, in a letter of the 8th 
of December, 1823, the draft of which has been recovered 
from the ruins of the Episcopal palace, and restored to me. 

“Therefore I conjure you, Prince, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, our brother, pastor, redeemer and our God ; 
in the name of the most holy and immaculate Virgin 
Mary, His mother, assured refuge of the greatest sinners, 
whom you learned to invoke in your youth; in the name 
of the Catholic Church, who opens to you her maternal 
arms ; in the name of the Sovereign Pontiff, who in 
granting me the most ample faculties on your behalf, has 
authorized me to make known to you his grief and afflic- 
tion and the consolation he will derive from your return ; 
in the name of Cardinal de Périgord, to whom it is im- 
possible that you should not wish to be reunited ; in the 
name of your family, to which I belong in virtue of the 
sacred bond which associated me with one of its illustri- 
ous heads ; in the name of your true friends, of which I 
venture to call myself one of the first ; shall I add in the 
name of my trials and tribulations, accepted, endured, 
and offered unceasingly for you: return, return promptly 
and sincerely to your faith, to your heart, and to your 
conscience. The judge is at the door; you will appear 
before his tribunal after a long, painful, and stormy career. 
Reconcile yourself with your clamorous conscience whilst 
there is yet time, whilst you are still upon the road, 
before the end of the day which is drawing to its close ; 
do not expose yourself to falling guilty into the hands of 
the living God, and to passing from them into those of 
the executors of his eternal vengeance. 

‘“As ambassador of Jesus Christ to the souls of my 
diocese, special delegate of the Holy See to yours, furnished 
with ample powers, charged by my office to bring you 
words of reconciliation, there is no need, Prince, for me to 
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point out to you the conditions of this peace offered to you 
by the all-powerful and merciful King of the Universe. 
You know them as well as any one. You know also that 
the less reserved you are, the more generous He will be. 

“The deceased asked me several times to recommend 
all those in her service to your kindness. . . . I now ac- 
quit myself, Prince, of this death-bed commission, which 
I promised to fulfil. I would do so in person if I thought 
that you had heard and understood the prayer of a heart 
so devoted to you, and if I could hope that my presence 
would not be unwelcome to you, because my prayers had 
obtained from you a consent, in exchange for which I 
would willingly sacrifice my life a thousand times. 

‘“* Accept, Prince, the tender and respectful homage and 
affection with which I remain your very humble and 
obedient servant. 

“ HYACINTHE, Archbishop of Paris.’’+ 


This time Talleyrand broke his silence. This letter, 
which the Archbishop of Paris had written with all his 
heart, was not left unanswered. That same evening he 
received the following note— 


** MONSEIGNEUR,— 

“The filial respect which you keep for one who loved 
you paternally has again shown itself in a manner which 
touches me very much. I should have liked to express 
to you in person the high esteem I have for your kindness, 
but a prolonged indisposition confines me to the house ; 
I have therefore requested Mme de Dino to take you this 
letter and enter into certain explanations with you, which 
I hope will prove to you, Monseigneur, the sincere attach- 
ment, respect, and high esteem with which I beg you to 
accept my homage. 

“PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND.”’ 


Perhaps more deeply moved than he wished to appear, 


1 Documents de Mgy Dupanloup (copy). 
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Talleyrand wrote to Mgr de Quélen again, next day, the 
13th of December, announcing that he would visit the 
Episcopal palace “in the course of the week.’’! That 
week and others went by and the visit did not take place. 
Why? Did a sudden fit of pride prevent it? The fear 
of seeming to yield to an obsession? Or that dread of 
emotion which old men sometimes feel ? M. de Quélen 
never knew. The sphinx had spoken and was silent 
once more. 

About this time Talleyrand fell seriously ill. His health 
had been failing for months ; for some days his life was in 


danger. M. de Barante in a letter to M. Molé of the th of 


December, said— 


“M. de Talleyrand is not well. My medical opinion is 
that he is in a critical state. The affection of the heart 
has progressed and the remedies employed, such as cup- 
ping and leeches, are weakening at eight-two.”’ 2 

On the 15th of December he added : “ M. de Talleyrand’s 
health is improved. But I fear they will have too much 
confidence in what they choose to call his convalescence.” # 


The danger lasted until the end of the month, and even 
when it was over, all certainty of tenure had disappeared 
for ever. 

Mme de Dino had informed Mgr de Quélen of the 
terrible crisis which had nearly carried off Talleyrand. 
Like her he had suffered hours of anguish. Was his dream 
to vanish like smoke at the very moment when he hoped 
it was about to be realized? He agreed with Mme de 
Dino, now as zealous as himself for the conversion of her 
uncle, that it was necessary to take precautions. If 


' Documents de Mgr Dupanloup (copies). 
2 Souvenirs du baron de Barante, V, 220. 3 Ibid. V, 223. 
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Talleyrand should be seized with a sudden fit of breath- 
lessness and ask for a priest, the nearest must be sent for, 
the curé of La Madeleine. It was important that this 
priest should not hesitate, but should know beforehand 
how he was to act. The matter seemed to the Archbishop 
so urgent and essential, that on the 11th of January he 
assembled a council of theologians and of the Prince’s 
friends. The terms of the retractation to be exacted 
from the ex-Bishop of Autun, when the time came, were 
discussed at length word by word. A first draft was 
examined, debated, and rejected. A second, perhaps less 
brutal in form, but as precise in matter, met with approval. 
It was as follows— 


“T the undersigned, Charles Maurice de-Talleyrand- 
Périgord, Duc de Dino, Prince de Talleyrand, peer of 
France, ex-Ambassador in England, being attacked by 
an illness which may at any moment end my days, in 
presence of the witnesses here Mamede, os 

“ Declare before God that I wish to die in the faith, 
obedience, and communion of our Mother the Holy 
Catholic Apostolic and Roman Church, in which I had the 
happiness to be born. I abjure, condemn and retract 
everything in my words, writings, or actions which may 
be contrary to her dogmas, morals, and discipline, especi- 
ally my participation in the schism of the civil constitu- 
tion of the clergy, and the marriage, illicit and null 
according to the Canon law which 1 unfortunately con- 
tracted before the sacred altars, by means of an arbitrary 
and forced interpretation given to a Brief of the Sovereign 
Pontiff Pius VII, which only restored me to secular func- 
tions, and reduced me to the lay communion, without 
dispensing me from the bond of perpetual chastity which 
I was to observe because of my ordination and the indeli- 
ble character of my Episcopal consecration. I sincerely 
ask pardon of God for all the faults and scandals of my 
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life, desiring to be reconciled to Him by receiving the 
Sacraments of the Church. 

“T also abjure and condemn everything in the writings, 
letters, or memoirs which may appear under my name, 
which may be in the least contrary to the present declara- 
tion, which I deliver into the hands of the Archbishop of 
Paris, authorizing and requesting him to give it such 
publicity as he may think proper. 

“ Given in Paris, the 1 


” 
. 


The Episcopal Council was held on the 11th of January. 
On the rath, Mgr de Quélen sent the “ formula of repara- 
tion”’ in a ‘sealed packet, to M. Beuzelin, curé of the 
Madeleine, with clear and minute instructions, in case 
Talleyrand should suddenly send for a priest. The Arch- 
bishop first reminded him that as a general rule of the 
Church: even “‘in\ articulo mortis” absolution cannot 
be granted to “certain persons unless they have first 
made reparation of the public scandal they have given.” 


“ Therefore you must in the first place,” continued Mgr 
de Quélen, “exact repentance and sufficient reparation 
which the person in question owes to the Church and the 
faithful. You will exact this reparation in your own per- 
son, and not through another.” You must therefore 
immediately make known to all the ecclesiastics of your 
parish, that you alone are charged with this “ act of the 
exterior tribunal.” As to the reparation to be exacted 
you will find the formula in the packet “ sealed with my 
seal.” You are not to open this packet except “in the 
sick room.”’ When the sick man has signed it, ‘if there 
is no time to lose, and it is not possible to consult me, 
you may begin to hear his confession and give him absolu- 
tion 1n articulo mortis.’’ But what if the sick man, on the 
arrival of the priest, should be too low to sign? In 


1 Documents de Mgr Dupanloup. Original of the document sent 
to him in 1838. 
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that case, the Archbishop answered, ‘‘ a verbal adhesion, 
clearly expressed in the presence of witnesses, will suffice,” 
on condition that “‘ before the administration of the sacra- 
ments, the witnesses attest the said adhesion in writing.” 
Finally, ‘““ you may possibly be summoned to the dying 
man too late, and those about him may assure you that 
he has verbally adhered to a declaration similar to that 
which I send you, a duplicate of which has been given to 
them. In such a case you will request them to commit 
to writing the assurance which they have given you.” 
Such, Monsieur le curé, concluded the Bishop, is to be 
your course of conduct; and now “let us pray, pray 
without ceasing .. . Never lose sight for an instant 
that this delicate matter concerns nothing less than the 
salvation of a soul and the honour of the Church.”’? 

As he had told the curé of the Madeleine, Mgr de Quélen 
sent the “formula of reparation” to the Duchesse de 
Dino, on the 15th of January. It was in good hands. 
It now only remained for Talleyrand to say the word 
which would permit them to act. Was he ready to do so 
in the month of September, 1836, when he invited the 
Archbishop of Paris to visit Valengay ? Mgr de Quélen 
accepted the invitation with enthusiasm, and Talleyrand 
expressed his joy. He chose the Archbishop’s room 
himself, gave orders for the castle chapel to be got ready, 
and sent to Paris for the ornaments which were lacking. 
‘“We must be completely furnished with everything,”’ 
he wrote. At the last moment Mgr de Quélen was de- 
tained in Paris. He excused himself in a letter,? which, 
good as it was, could not make up for an hour’s conversa- 
tion in the peace and freedom of the country. And for 
that occasion the opportunity was lost. 


1 Documents de Mgr Dupanloup (copy). 
2 Letter to the Duchesse de Dino, 7th of October, 1836. Documents 
de Mgy Dupanloup (copy). 
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Talleyrand’s dispositions. Mme de Rémusat. La Duchesse de 
Dino. Talleyrand’s great speech at the Institut. Talleyrand 
and the Abbé Dupanloup. Talleyrand writes his A pologia 
pro vita sud. 


IF the disposition of the Church towards Talleyrand was 
very clear, as much cannot be said of the disposition of 
Talleyrand towards the Church. In the evening of his 
long life when he read the letters of Mgr de Quélen in 
silence, or invited the prelate to Valengay, what was 
going on in his heart? Did he ask no more than to rest 
on that summit of human greatness to which he had 
attained, while awaiting the inevitable ? Did his bosom, 
starred with all the decorations of this world, enclose a 
satisfied, tranquil, and careless soul, free from wishes or 
regrets ? Hisinscrutable countenance, the cold glance of 
his small grey eyes, the unfailing firmness of his speech, 
gave no clue to the enigma. 

However, those who were nearest to him assert that this 
imperturbable calm was only an attitude, an audaciously 
sustained wager against Fate. In the court of the Em- 
peror he had already taken a woman for his confidante. 
The grandniece of M. de Vergennes, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to Louis XVI, Mme de Remusat, belonged like 
himself to the ancien régime ; but she was virtuous and 
had sought and found happiness in the old beaten tracks 


of rule. Talleyrand was fond of her company. In the 
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evening, after hours filled with business or receptions, he 
used to come and sit by her fireside, and there in the 
friendly twilight, forgetting the noise of the outside world 
with its agitations, intrigues and ambitions, he would 
converse softly with the young woman ; and his elegant 
drawling sarcastic voice would sometimes become tender 
and mournful when he spoke of his stormy life.* 

As the years accumulated upon his head, surfeited with 
the honours he had so long pursued, isolated, and almost 
a stranger in a new world, in which men and ideas no 
longer bore the aspect which he knew, ill, and weary, 
Talleyrand more frequently felt the need of unbosoming 
himself. The timid and discreet Mme de Remusat was 
no longer there to listen to him. Another, very unlike 
her, had taken her place. A soul of flame, elevated by pass- 
ing through trouble and passion ; noble and generous, a 
creature of impulse, the Duchesse de Dino united a rare 
distinction of mind to a rather wild grace. The states- 
men of all nations passed through her charming and 
brilliant salon. She excited an enthusiasm which quickly 
became affection. She had conquered Talleyrand at 
their first meeting, when he married her to his nephew, 
directly after Erfurt. A miserable marriage, which had 
not brought her happiness! and little by little a most 
lively and deep affection had grown between them. 
They were always together. In Vienna, in London, 
and in Paris, she kept house for him; she accompanied 
him to Valencay and received him at Rochecotte. Guid- 
ing him by her counsel, surrounding him with care and 
attention, she was like adaughter to him, and he thought 
aloud in her presence. Especially during their téte a tétes 

1 Mémoires de Mme de Remusat, III, 323, et seq. 
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in Touraine or Berry. When the autumn twilight wrapped 
the quiet horizon in mist, at the end of the shortening days, 
an image of the end of life, a bitter melancholy would flood 
the old man’s heart : and he would grow sad and troubled. 
Later on Mme de Dino told Abbé Dupanloup— 


““M. de Talleyrand could not resign himself to growing 
old. The death of the friends of his youth was like a 
knell to him. He was constantly sad and discouraged. 
The evenings in the country were particularly painful ; 
I could not succeed in rousing him from his gloomy 
thoughts.”’ 1 


In former days Talleyrand had written: “It is only 
by action that we can fortify ourselves sufficiently to 
escape being overwhelmed by all the shocks of the heart.” 
The “shocks of the heart!” were they not stronger now 
that the day of reckoning was approaching, troubling his 
evenings, and nights—those long sleepless nights, during 
which, as he said, “ one thinks of so terribly many things.’’ 

Even recently the founder of the constitutional church 
has been represented as a superb apostate a sort of 
Mathan who would annihilate the God he had forsaken. 

The truth is perhaps simple and less imposing. To 
those who are not led astray by words, Talleyrand will 
never appear a fallen angel. He was merely a man of 
high intelligence and mediocre character. Born in that 
old French society which was so spoilt and happy that it 
felt no need of God, he was forced into the Church without 
any taste or vocation forit. At first his heart rebelled— 


“T was so unhappy,” he confessed one day to Mme de 


? Note by Mgr Dupanloup. 
* Letter from the Duchesse de Dino to Abbé Dupanloup of the roth 
of May, 1839. Documents de Mgr Dupanioup, 
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Dino in the drawing-room at Valengay, “that I hardly 
spoke to any one during my first two years in the semi- 
nary. I lived silently and alone, spending the recreation 
hours in the library, where I sought and devoured the 
most revolutionary books I could find. I fed my mind 
with histories of revolts, sedition, and revolutions in every 
land. I was indignant against society, I could not under- 
stand why, because I had been afflicted with an infirmity 
from childhood, I should be debarred from occupying my 
natural position.” 4 


Then time did its work and he grew resigned; he 
allowed himself to be ordained, since it was the road to 
advancement. Priest in habit not in soul; he had never 
for a moment intended to be deprived of the joys of life. 
Besides, was not this the intention of his family? They 
showed him the priesthood only through the purple of 
Church statesmen, Richelieu, Mazarin, Retz, and Ximénés : 
it was their memoirs or their lives which the seminarist 
was given to read.2- He understood the lesson so well, 
that he would escape at night from his cell at Saint Sul- 
pice, to go and dream in the dark chapel of the Sorbonne, 
before the marble mausoleum of the great Cardinal- 
Minister. He became a priest, then a Bishop: he very 
nearly obtained the Cardinal’s hat. His state of mind 
was unaltered. He appreciated the ecclesiastical digni- 
ties he craved, as a politician; not for the duties they 
imposed but for the profits to be derived from them. 
They procured his election to the States General—a deci- 
sive date. From that moment the priest was dead in 
him; it was the deputy and not the Bishop who said 
Mass in the Champ-de-Mars, and consecrated the first 


1 Note by Abbé Dupanloup. 
2 Mémoires de Talleyrand, 1, 19. 
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intruders. And soon, deeming the patronage of the 
Church useless and dangerous, he shook himself free of 
it one fine day, with no thought of return. He wished to 
abolish and forget his past. He used to relate, later on, 
that the day after his resignation he provoked a duel, to 
prove to himself and others that he had become a layman 
for good and all.1_ The dignities of the Church could 
tempt him no more, not even the purple of Richelieu 
or Ximénés. We have mentioned that at the time of 
the Concordat, when Bonaparte proposed to make him a 
Cardinal he refused ; he also refused in 1814, the sugges- 
tion of the Comte d’Artois, to make him a lay Cardinal 
like Mazarin. 

But Talleyrand had left the Church without hatred, as 
he had entered it without love, to make himself a career, 
or to advance himself in it. There was nothing of the 
apostate in him; nothing of the demon which ever tor- 
ments the sacrilegious priest and makes him blaspheme 
what he has ceased to adore. He was emancipated 
rather than a rebel. He felt no bitterness. When he 
wrote in his last declaration to the Pope: “ During 
my long political career, I have sought occasions to 
render to the Catholic Church, and to many honourable 
and distinguished members of the Catholic clergy, every 
service in my power,” it was no vain boast. In the 
midst of the Revolution he sent financial help to the 
priests of his diocese of Autun, who had emigrated to 
Germany.? When he was himself proscribed, one of the 
Frenchmen whose company he sought most in America 
was a Sulpician, the future Cardinal de Cheverus. In the 


* Chronique de la Duchesse de Dino, I, 65. 
2 Note by Abbé Dupanloup. 
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days of the Directory the Abbé de Beauregard, after- 
wards Bishop of Orleans, at one time a prisoner in Cay- 
enne, owed his safety to him.t_ Later on, in Paris, when 
his former colleague of the Constituent, Abbé Siéyés, was 
raging against the resurrection of the Church and treating 
the author of the Génie du Christianisme as a “ char- 
latan,” he associated himself with the Concordat, and 
welcomed Chateaubriand with distinction. At the same 
time,—and there is no better proof that he cherished no 
bitterness against the past, he multiplied his good offices 
towards his seminary of Saint Sulpice. He caused three 
Bishoprics to be given to former fellow pupils, the Abbés 
Bourlier, Mannay, and Duvoisin. As Minister of Foreign 
Affairs he invited M. Emery to his table, who, in return, 
gave him a letter of Fénelon’s for his collection of auto- 
graphs. Talleyrand always took a sort of pride in proving 
his sympathy for Saint Sulpice, which was not unmixed 
with gratitude. Under the Restoration, when he delivered 
in the Chamber of Peers his panegyric upon M. Bourlier, 
the Bishop of Evreux, to whom he had given his patronage, 
he drew the following true and charming portrait of the 
Sulpicians— 

“Nearly all religious congregations have fled from the 
world and held themselves aloof; the Sulpicians, on the 
contrary, lived in the towns, in a manner sufficiently 
retired and busy to keep them from fearing its seductions ; 
even those, whose talents became known against their 
will, were so obstinate in their modesty, that many of 
them managed to evade the wish of the Government 
which called them to occupy distinguished posts. Napo- 
leon, so skilful in finding what he wanted, would never 


1 Letter from Abbé Taury, Sulpician, to Abbé Dupanloup, roth of 
February, 1841. 
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1 Letter from Abbé Taury, Sulpician, to Abbé Dupanloup, roth of 
February, 1841. 
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have discovered M. Emery, the former Superior of Saint 
Sulpice, if it had not been for the clearsightedness of M. 
de Fontanes.... “Tt is mot.” he added, ‘‘ because I 
take a special pleasure in doing so, but because it was 
necessary to give you a better knowledge of the Bishop of 
Evreux, that I speak of Saint Sulpice, which had so deeply 
implanted in him the principles of conduct which guided 
- his long career. He learnt from his masters not to set 
too wide a distance between ecclesiastical and social life : 
and this standard of conduct entailed a mode of speech, 
and even of keeping silence, which made it possible, in 
spite of difference of opinion and habits, to meet, in the 
first place, and sometimes to enter into useful relations.” 


It was not only in public, before a picked audience, that 
Talleyrand displayed deference for religion and its minis- 
ters. Mme de Rémusat has noted that he appreciated 
the value of virtue in others. She says, ‘‘ His conversa- 
tion is never immoral nor irreligious; he esteems good 
priests. .. .”"? She might have added: ‘he seeks them 
out.”” Indeed, however strange it may appear, this former 
abbé against his will, loved nothing better than the 
society of ecclesiastics. Mme de Dino wrote to the Abbé 
Dupanloup— 


“I have seen Cardinals, Bishops, and simple village 
curés in his house. All were received with great respect, 
and surrounded with delicate attentions. Never was a 
word out of place uttered in their presence: M. de Talley- 
rand would not have allowed it. I have seen Abbé 
Mannay, Bishop of Rennes, spend months at Valengay ; 
and Abbé Bourlier, Bishop of Evreux, staying at the hotel 
Talleyrand in Paris, and they lived there with the same 


* Panegyric on M. Bourlier, Bishop of Evreux, delivered in the 
Chamber of Peers, the 13th of November, r82r, 
* Mémoires de Mme de Remusat, III, 320, 
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holiness and liberty, and received as much respect as in 
their own diocese.! 


It was a great day to Talleyrand when Mgr de Villéle, 
Archbishop of Bourges, going his rounds to administer 
Confirmation, accepted the hospitality of Valengay. ‘“‘A 
politician’s skill,” perhaps some maysay. Theold diplo- 
matist, regarded as a miscreant by a world whose judg- 
ment he feared, tried to conceal his weak spots from it, 
by surrounding himself with violet robes. But Talley- 
rand seemed to love humble priests better than great 
prelates. Several times every summer, in the dining-room 
at Valencay, the Amphytrion of Czar Alexander, and of 
all the Excellencies in diplomacy, presided at dinners to 
the curés of Berry. It was a real pleasure to him; he 
put forward his best graces and all his guests fell under 
the charm. We have but to hear the admiring and al- 
most tender tone in which they spoke, later, of their 
illustrious neighbour. 


““M. de Talleyrand,’”’ says one of them, “ was full of 
attentions towards me. He questioned me upon the 
needs of my parish, and often gave me useful advice for 
my charitable works. He was very interested in the 
education of the children.” “ Finding that the singing 
was bad in my church,” says another, “‘ he gave me quite 
a lecture on religious music. I like nothing but plain 
chant, he said; nothing is so beautiful as a Latin psalm 
sung by male voices.” 


The curé of Valengay, who used to say Mass on Sundays 
in the castle chapel, writes— 


‘‘ When we returned to the drawing-room he used to 


1 Letter of the toth of May, 1839. I have followed the text of 
the letter received by Abbé Dupanloup. 
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ask me if the children learnt their Catechism well, and 
whether I taught them Church history, and above all he 
would question me on theological points, and inquire what 
authors were now followed in these matters.” 


These priests of Berry were very edified by his beha- 
viour at religious services. He would not have missed 
hearing Mass “‘on Sundays and feasts of obligation ” 
upon any pretext whatever; and he was particular that 
all his household should assist at it, says the village curé. 
He followed it himself ‘‘ with devotion and recollection, 
reading the Imitation of Christ.” } 

Better than words or actions, which might, after all, 
have been but a refinement of good breeding on the part 
of a grand seigneur, Talleyrand’s reading during the 
last years of his life throws a light upon his conscience. 
Since his retirement from public affairs books had be- 
come the companions of his semi-solitude. Every year 
he had some sent to Valengay. I have before my eyes 
the list, written in pencil in a shaky hand, of the books 
which he ordered from his bookseller in 1837.2 Their 
titles are significant: the Ovaisons funébres, and the 
Méditations sur l’Evangile, by Bossuet, the Religion 
Chrétienne méditée dans le véritable esprit de ses maximes 
(Prault, quai de Gévres), and the Pensées of Pascal. The 
bookseller who gave him this list, said to Abbé Dupanloup : 
“The Prince only bought books of this kind during the 
last part of his life.” It was also in 1837, during his visit 
to Rochecotte, that on hearing of the arrest of the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, he re-read Fénelon’s discourse upon the 


1 Letters to Abbé Dupanloup in 1839 and 1840, from the curé of 
Valengay and other priests of Berry. Documents de Mgr Dupanloup, 
* Documents de Mgy Dupanioup. 
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consecration of one of his predecessors. Abbé Dupanloup, 
who had Talleyrand’s copy in his possession, was struck by 
the passages he had underlined; they were these— 


“Let us cast our eyes upon the Church, that is, that 
visible society of the children of God which has been 
preserved throughout the ages: it is the kingdom 
which shall not pass away. All other powers rise and 
fall: they vanish after they have astonished the world.” 


Talleyrand had written in the margin: Very fine! 
A little further on he had marked a passage on the rela- 
tions and limits of spiritual and temporal power. Finally, 
opposite the following phrase: “‘ No human power can 
force the impenetrable entrenchment of the liberty of the 
heart,” he had written, How true and profound that ts! 
As if, notes the Abbé Dupanloup, he was thinking of his 
own constrained youth, and wished to apply it to himself. 

We have seen that Talleyrand did not only read, but 
also wrote down his thoughts, in the silence of intermin- 
able sleepless nights, when his little lamp made a patch 
of light on the huge dark front of Valencay, and belated 
peasants taking it for a funeral candle, crossed themselves 
as they passed by.1 Some of these thoughts are poig- 
nantly sad, and denote a humble, suffering, and miserable 
soul, which feels the nothingness of all things and cannot 
be resigned to it. ‘“‘ We seek something to lean upon,”’ he 
writes; “‘and the world can offer nothing but feeble 
props!’’? The deaths of those he loved troubled and 
disquieted him. He wrote to Bacourt— 


““Mme de Vaudemont and Mme de Tyskiewitz are part 
of myself which I have lost. I know that it has been 


1 Letter from the Superior of the nuns of Saint AndréZto Abbé 
Dupanloup, undated. * Documents de Mgr Dupanloup.— 
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evident for some time that the end was approaching, but 
the moment of eternal separation is none the less painful : 
one is never prepared for that last hour!’ 1 


Had Talleyrand the wish to believe and not the courage ? 
In any case he seemed to have a kind of jealous admira- 
tion for those who attached themselves to the things which 
cannot pass away. Thus Mme de Dino’s daughter, his 
great-niece Pauline, had inspired him with an affection 
mingled with respect. In London, when she made her 
first Communion, in March, 1834, and begged his blessing 
before she approached the Holy Table, he was deeply 
moved. That evening he said to Mme de Dino: ‘‘ How 
charming a young girl’s piety is; and how contrary to 
nature is incredulity, especially in women!” At first he 
was rather afraid that the little girl’s confession might 
teach her to distrust him ; but when he was reassured on 
this point, he did all he could to encourage her piety. Ac- 
cording to the Duchesse de Dino he even took a sort of 
personal pride in Pauline’s piety. ‘“‘ He would send her 
to the catechism class in his own carriage, at the cost of 
some personal inconvenience, and was known to postpone 
going out at the last moment so that she should not miss a 
Sunday service.”’ * 

In the careful investigation which he made later into 
the indications of religious feeling in his penitent, Mgr 
Dupanloup collected some very curious anecdotes. 
Though we are used to surprises in the case of Talley- 
rand, one of these anecdotes throws such an unexpected 


1 Letter of the 4th of November, 1834. Correspondant of the roth 
of March, 1893, 840-841. 

* Letter from the Duchesse de Dino, roth of May, 1839, and account 
given by her to Abbé Dupanloup. 
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light on his moral physiognomy, that we will give it here. 
Mgr Dupanloup heard it from the Duchesse de Dino. 
This is how she related it to him— 


“One Sunday after hearing Mass with my uncle in 
the chapel at Valengay, I lingered after every one else, 
to pray for a little while. He waited for me at the door, 
and when I appeared he said: ‘ What prayer were you 
saying justnow?’ ‘Iwassaying the Pater, itis the prayer 
I say oftenest.’ ‘ You are right, it is a beautiful prayer. 

But for myself,’ he continued after a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘ there is another that touches me more and 
suits me better... the Salve Regina.’ ‘What? A 
prayer to the Blessed Virgin?’ ‘Yes,’ he replied. 
“Do you not pray to the Blessed Virgin?’ ‘Oh! yes, 
but not so often.” ‘You are wrong! You should say 
the Salve Regina, above all; it will do you good. Come 
and sit down, I will teach it to you, for I know it by 
heart. I will teach it to you in Latin, and make you 
understand it. ...’ Then he began to recite the Salve 
Regina, accentuating it solemnly and explaining each 
word. Then he repeated it in Latin, interrupting him- 
self at every moment with exclamations: ‘ Did you ever 
hear anything so sweet and consoling? Salve, Regina, 
mater misericordie: those words are delightful. Vita, 
dulcedo et spes nostra, salve: our life, our sweetness, 
and our hope! Learn them by heart and say them 
often, they will do you good... .’ So he continued 
reciting and commenting on each invocation till he 
reached the last : O clemens, 6 pia, 6 dulcis Virgo Maria! 
Then he made me repeat it several times before him, to 
fix it in my memory. I know it by heart now, and [I 
have never read it in any book; I learnt it only from 
him.” } 


1 Account given to Abbé Dupanloup by the Duchesse de Dino, and 
preserved by him. 
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As Mgr Dupanloup has remarked in the margin of 
this account: ‘‘ What things are hidden in the heart of 
man, and who can boast of understanding its mysteries ! ” 

Talleyrand had reached the point when it pleased him 
to think that others were interested in his salvation. 
Several pious persons, nuns whom he had met in the 
world—a Carmelite, Mme de Chabannes, and Mme de 
Marbceuf, a nun of the Sacred Heart—sent him word 
that they were praying for him. Far from smiling at 
it he was touched, and said: “I have some good souls 
among my friends.” Or: ‘ The good souls will not 
despair of me.’ Mme de Marbceuf sent him a medal 
of the Blessed Virgin, and it was found in his purse after 
his death.? An invitation to be converted did not offend 
him, even from a stranger. A curé in the Alps, whom 
he had never heard of, having written to him upon some 
occasion, conjuring him to do penance, he read the letter, 
gave it to those around him to read, and kept it carefully. 

But the letter which touched Talleyrand’s heart most 
was written by the Duchesse Mathieu de Montmorency. 
She was the daughter of the Duchesse de Luynes, at 
whose house he used to visit as Abbé Périgord, and widow 
of Mathieu de Montmorency, his former colleague of the 
Constituent, the comrade of his pleasures and illusions 
in the days of the Revolution. A tragic loss—the death 
of his brother on the scaffold—had brought him to the 
foot of the Cross in the flower of his youth. From that 
day he lived for God alone, and died like one predestined 
a few years before, on a Good Friday, in the Church of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, during the adoration of the Cross. 


1 Letter from the Duchesse de Dino, toth of May, 1839 
? Note by Abbé Dupanloup. 
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The letter of the Duchesse de Montmorency is dated the 
r1th of December, 1835, the day after Mme de Talley- 
rand’s death. 


“Your contemporaries are disappearing every day,” 
wrote the Duchess without mentioning any name, “ those 
who are around you tremble for you, and no one dares 
to touch upon the important question of salvation. From 
the depths of the solitude which the misfortunes of my 
heart have caused me to seek by my own free will, I ven- 
ture to approach the formidable subject.” In the name 
of the old memories which united them, of the Duchesse 
de Luynes, “‘ my mother, who loved you so much,” Mme 
de Montmorency conjured him: “ Ah! prince, you have 
too much sense, and I venture to say you are too superior, 
to think yourself on the same level as the beasts. Your 
soul, that immortal part of your being, will never die ; 
what is to become of it when it leaves your body after 
such a stormy life? ... My cruel sorrows would 
almost be wiped out, if I could hope that I had contri- 
buted to your future happiness.... The mercy of 
God is so prodigious, there is no sin that cannot be for- 
given; we have but to wish it.... The long life 
granted to you seems to attest the will of heaven... . 
In the regions of the blessed there is such joy over a 
sinner who does penance and gives the world the example 
of a good and sincere conversion.” * 


On receiving this letter Talleyrand did not conceal 
his emotion ; he put it in a little pocket-book which he 
always carried, and he often took it out to read it over 
again.? 

The ex-Bishop of Autun had reached this point when the 
Abbé Dupanloup appeared upon the scene. 


1 Documents de Mgr Dupanloup (copy). 
2 Account by Mme de Dino to Abbé Dupanloup. 
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Talleyrand invites Abbé Dupanloup to dinner. A dinner party in the 
Rue Saint-Floventin. Talleyrand’s great speech at the Institut, 
Talks with the Abbé. A decisive letter. Talleyrand writes his 
Apologia pro vita sud, 

AT that time Abbé Dupanloup, with his contemporary 

and friend, Abbé Lacordaire, were the most prominent 

pliests among the young clergy of France. The cate- 
chism classes at the Madeleine and the conferences at 

Notre Dame had proved them without equal. One 

addressed himself chiefly to traditional believers: he 

steeled their souls with virile lessons, armed them against 
contradiction, and urged them to go torth bravely into 
the modern world, which they had been a little too accus- 
tomed to curse at a distance. The other preferred to 
deal with unbelievers: by the magic of his words he 
drew them round his pulpit, and taught them that 

Church which they only knew through the prejudices 

of the schools. Dupanloup was the deeper thinker ; 

Lacordaire the more brilliant and audacious: both 

were equally eloquent, and equally zealous for the good 

of souls. 

When Abbé Dupanloup was vicar of the Madeleine, 
Pauline, the daughter of Mme de Dino, was among the 
children in his catechism class. Afterwards she kept 
him as her confessor. Now that he was Superior of the 
little seminary of Saint Nicolas ‘du Chardonnet, she used 
to visit him nearly every week, and her great-uncle, 
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Talleyrand, often took her there in his carriage.1 He 
did not go in, but waited for her in the carriage at the 
door ; it amused him to play the part of a good grand- 
father. Oncea lady met them and said: ‘‘ Why, where 
have you been?” ‘To see our confessor,” replied 
Talleyrand with a smile.2 Both Pauline and her mother 
spoke of the Abbé with such enthusiasm, that at last the 
Prince felt a wish to see him: “I should rather like to 
know this Abbé Dupanloup,” he said to Mme de Dino 
one day in January, 1838. She did not let the grass 
grow under her feet. An immediate opportunity pre- 
sented itself. She was inviting a few 1elations to dinner 
on the 6th of February, the feast of St. Dorothy, her 
own feast day,* and she sent an invitation in her uncle’s 
name to the Superior of Saint Nicolas. 

On receiving this note from Mme de Dino on the 2nd 
of February, the Prince’s birthday—was the coincidence 
intentional >—Abbé Dupanloup wassurprised, and even 
“‘annoyed.”’ He had recently had to endure severe 
trials and he was sad and wounded; at that moment 
he wanted nothing but rest and silence. What was the 
use of dining with Talleyrand? Why should he leave 
the soothing retreat of Saint Nicolas, if only for an even- 
ing, to venture himself in the stately drawing-room of the 
Rue Saint-Florentin ? Besides, Abbé Dupanloup admits 


All the details which I give in future without reference, are taken 
from the narrative by Abbé Dupanloup, of his relations with Talley- 
rand (see Appendix), or from notes by him which he has not inserted 
in it. The quotations made from it by Abbé Lagrange in his Vie de 
Mgr Dupanloup, though scrupulously accurate in matter, are not 
always textually exact, so that there may be some slight difference when 
we quote the same passage. 

2 Note by Abbé Dupanloup. He tells this incident a little differently 
in his narrative. 

3 Chronique de la duchesse de Dino, II, 211. 
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that he was full of prejudice against Talleyrand. He 
had only seen him at a distance, and he had made a bad 
impression. The first time was on the 3rd of May, 1826, 
in the Place Louis XVI (now Place de la Concorde). 
A procession of reparation was being made in memory 
of Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette, and Madame Elizabeth, 
who had died by the guillotine on that spot ; and Talley- 
rand, glittering with decorations, stood behind Charles X. 
“Remembering his revolutionary antecedents,’ says 
Abbé Dupanloup, “though he had always declared 
his horror of the crimes of the Terror, I could not see 
him standing in that place, on that day, without feeling 
jarred to the heart.”1 The second time Talleyrand 
was attending the King’s Mass at the Tuileries, in the 
castle chapel. The third time was at a funeral service 
in the Church of the Assumption: ‘“‘ His face made a 
sad impression on me,” adds the Abbé. Why should 
he visit M. de Talleyrand? He did not even dine with 
the Archbishop. He refused the invitation.? 

There was great disappointment in the Rue Saint- 
Florentin. “I am surprised at this refusal,” said Talley- 
rand in a tone of vexation, “they told me Abbé Du- 
panloup was a clever man; if it were true he would 
have understood the importance of his getting an entry 
to this house.’ 

Much concerned, Mme de Dino hurried to the Arch- 
bishop and to Saint Nicolas: Mgr de Quélen was full of 
consternation ; M. Dupanloup was inconsolable. What 


1 Detached note by Abbé Dupanloup. Compare with his narrative, 
Appendix. 

* Letter to the Duchess de Dino, undated. Documents de Mgr 
Dupanloup. 
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was to be done. It was Talleyrand himself who ar- 
ranged matters. While the Archbishop, the Abbé, and 
the Duchess consulted and bewailed themselves in vain, 
he guessed, when his vexation had passed off, that there 
had been some misunderstanding. Without a word to 
any one he wrote to the Abbé himself,t and again invited 
him to dinner for the Friday or Sunday in the following 
week, at his pleasure. He intimated delicately that the 
dinner served at his table on a Friday was always mazgre. 
Abbé Dupanloup chose Sunday. 

On Sunday after Vespers—the Prince dined at five— 
Abbé Dupanloup, a great weight off his mind, but with 
rather a heayy heart, presented himself at the celebrated 
entresol of the Rue Saint-Florentin. He says of himself— 


“Like the rest of the world I had not much belief in 
Prince Talleyrand’s good faith; I knew his ability and 
my own lack of it ; and found all this very embarrassing, 
yet my conscience and the duty of my ministry obliged 
me to go through with it. But I was determined to go 
straight forward, come to the point as soon as possible, 
and not lend myself to playing a part, in case one had 
been prepared for me.” 


The Prince gave him a charming welcome. There 
were twenty guests at dinner, but he only exerted him- 
self to please one, the Abbé. He began to talk to him 
at once about Mgr de Quélen and the works of charity 
to which he devoted his life: ‘‘ No one knows how to 
give better than he,’ he declared. And thereupon he 
made some remarks upon England, and upon the way 

1 Documents de Mgr Dupanloup. ‘“‘ The Prince de Talleyrand would 
be glad if M. Abbé Dupanloup would do him the honour of dining 


with him on Friday or Sunday, at his choice. He will find maigre 
dishes provided on Friday.”’ 
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he had noticed that charity was practised or rather left 
unpractised there— 


“Tt is a thing of which the English are ignorant,” 
he said, “‘ the basis of their character being every man for 
himself, which the dryness of Protestantism does not 
correct, makes them insensible to the misery of their 
neighbour.” 


All the evening the conversation, which he never 
allowed to flag for an instant, turned on religious sub- 
jects. He recalled memories of Saint Sulpice, of his 
old masters, of M. Emery, whose high virtue and admir- 
able behaviour under difficult circumstances he praised 
“with heartfelt effusion.” He quoted the words of 
the dying Fénelon to Louis XIV: “I know nothing 
more apostolic and venerable than Saint Sulpice.” He 
praised the Church of France and her days of glorious 
trial; and went on to extol the merits of Pope Pius 
VII. He denounced ‘‘ the madmen” who attack the 
idea of religion: “These are sad times of ours,” he 
cried, “‘ when nothing is respected!”” Abbé Dupanloup 
listened, charmed and conquered, putting in a word now 
and then. He left early, being the first to withdraw, 
and as the Prince’s carriage bore him back to Saint 
Nicolas, through the cold February night, he could not 
help saying to himself— 

“This was certainly one of the most edifying conver- 
sations held in Paris to-night ; it only needed a Cross 


upon his breast to persuade me that I was talking to 
one of the most venerable Bishops in France.”’ 


A few days later, thinking over his evening in the Rue 
Saint-Florentin, Abbé Dupanloup wrote— 
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I feel that there is no need to despair of M. de Talley- 
rand. ... Judging from the whole gist of his conver- 
sation, and my own observations, the state of his con- 
science seems to me riper than I had thought for a sincere 
return to religion.” ? 


Talleyrand, on his side, had received an excellent im- 
pression. ‘I like your Abbé,” he said to Mme de Dino, 
“ he knows how to behave.” But this was only a begin- 
ning, a mere making acquaintance, and time was pressing. 

Talleyrand fell very ill again. At the end of January 
he had sprained his foot in the English Ambassador’s 
drawing-room. It was treated with cold douches, and 
as the weather was very cold he caught a chill which 
turned to catarrh. He coughed, lost his breath, could 
not sleep, and had no appetite. He was anxious and 
gloomy. One day he said to his niece— 


‘During the long nights many events of my life pass 
before my mind.” ‘Can you explain them all?” 
asked Mme de Dino. ‘‘ No, indeed, some I cannot 
understand at all, others I can explain and excuse ; but 
some I blame all the more severely that I did the things 
for which I have been most reproached, with extreme 
levity ; if I had acted on a system, or from principle, I 
could understand it well enough; but no, everything 
was done without thought, with the heedlessness of that 
time, as we did almost everything in our youth.” ® 


Those around the Prince began to be very anxious ; 
a sudden end was feared. In the world, always eager 
for bad news, many rumours, vague and contradictory, 
but all alarming, were current. 

1 Note in pencil, dated the 27th of February. Documents de Mgr 
Dupanloup. See also his narrative in which almost the same words 


are used. 
2 Letter from the Duchesse de Dino, roth of May, 1839. 
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But Talleyrand was a man of surprises. While the 
wiseacres were shaking their heads and saying that he 
was at his last gasp, he was contemplating a solemn 
reappearance in public. He had asked the historian 
Mignet permanent secretary of the Academy of Moral 
Sciences, to} allow him to! deliver the funeral panegyric 
upon one of his former diplomatic colleagues, Count 
Reinhard. It seemed a mad _ idea. Doctor, family, 
friends, such as Royer-Collard, and colleagues, implored 
him to give it up. In vain! Ina tone which admitted 
of no reply, he declared: “It is my farewell to the 
public; nothing shall prevent me from making it.” ! 
On Saturday, the 3rd of March, as he had decided, two 
footmen in livery helped him up the steps of the Institute. 
Mignet awaited him on the top step.2_ He took his arm, 
and entered the hall with him, as the usher announced : 
the Prince! The hall was crowded with men only : 
politicians, authors, noblemen, all standing. The presi- 
dent, M. Droz, opened the session directly. Then Talley- 
rand began his discourse, in a firm voice which did not 
allow a word to be lost. It was his own portrait rather 
than that of the somewhat pale and colourless Reinhard. 
From the first words the audience had no doubt about 
it. He described him as a young man studying theology 
before entering upon a diplomatic career, and acquiring 
from his studies in the seminary “‘a strength and supple- 
ness in reasoning, which is found in everything which 
came from his pen.” He recalled memories of theologian 
diplomatists— 


Letter from the Duchesse de Dino, roth May, 1839. 

* Sainte-Beuve says, “‘in the room before the assembly room ” 
(M. de Talleyrand, 187). I follow the version given in a note by Abbé 
Dupanloup. 
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“To save myself from the fear of yielding to an idea 
which may appear paradoxical, I feel obliged to call to 
mind here the names of several of our great negotiators, 
all theologians, and all memorable in history for having 
conducted the most important political affairs of their 
time. The Cardinal Chancellor Duprat, as skilled in 
canon as in civil law, who fixed the basis of the Concordat 
with Leo X, of which several measures still exist to-day ; 
Cardinal d’Ossat who, despite the efforts of several great 
powers, succeeded in reconciling Henri IV with the court 
of Rome; Cardinal de Polignac, theologian, poet, and 
negotiator, who after so many unfortunate wars, found 
means of preserving to France all the conquests of Louis 
XIV, by the treaty of Utrecht. The education of M. 
de Lyonne was also begun by his father, then Bishop of 
Gap, amidst books of theology. . . .” 


The audience held their breath; they expected him 
to add: and I myself, an old seminarian of Saint Sulpice, 
helped Bonaparte to conclude his Concordat... . 

Another passage called forth a burst of applause ; he 
drew the portrait of the perfect Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


“The combination of qualities necessary for a Minister 
of Foreign Affairs is rare. He ought, indeed, to be gifted 
with a kind of instinct which prevents him, before any 
discussion, from ever committing himself. He needs 
the faculty of appearing open yet remaining impenetrable ; 
of being reserved, with the outward show of frankness, 
of showing skill even in the choice of his recreations. 
His conversation must be simple, varied, unexpected, 
always natural, and sometimes ingenuous; in a word 
he must never cease for one moment, in the twenty-four 
hours, from being a Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

“Yet all these qualities, rare as they are, might be 
insufficient if good faith did not give them a guarantee 
of which they nearly always stand in need. I must state 
here, in order to destroy a rather widespread prejudice, 
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that diplomacy is not a science of ruse and duplicity. 
If good faith is necessary anywhere it is necessary, above 
all, in political transactions; for it makes them solid 
and durable. Ruse has been confounded with reserve. 
Good faith never authorizes ruse, but it admits of reserve 


and reserve has this peculiar quality; it increases con- 
fidence. 


“Dominated by honour and the interests of his royal 
master, by love of liberty and based on order and on 
the rights of all, a Minister of Foreign Affairs, who knows 
his duty, is placed in the best position to which an 
exalted mind can aspire.”’ 

Talleyrand ended with a few words, laying stress upon 
the “religion of duty.” 

The lecture lasted for half an hour in all. It was 
listened to in attentive silence, and when the orator ceased 
speaking, deep and unanimous enthusiasm broke forth. 
As he went out, relates Sainte-Beuve, the Prince passed 
between a double line of heads bowed down with re- 
doubled reverence; each one expressed his admiration 
in his own way, as the audience went out, and Cousin, 
according to his habit, louder than any one else, “‘It is 
Voltaire! The best Voltaire!” Sainte-Beuve bitterly 
flouts poor Cousin, he will have none of his comparison, 
and with a passion from which his good sense and good 
taste generally preserved him, he tries to overwhelm 
Talleyrand with the moral superiority of Voltaire.! I 
object to Cousin’s comparison as much as Sainte-Beuve, 
but not for the same reason: at the end of a life the 
representation of Irene was a quite ridiculous piece of 
stump oratory, while the panegyric on Reinhard, so grave 
in its inspiration, displays nobility and greatness. 


' Saint-Beuve, M. de Talleyrand, 194. 
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On getting home after his semi-apotheosis, Talleyrand’s 
first thought was to send a copy of his discourse to Mgr 
de Quélen, and to Abbé Dupanloup. He wrote with 
his own hand on each copy: ‘ From the Author.” 

The echo of the applause in the Institute had not yet 
reached the little seminary of Saint Nicholas. Abbé 
Dupanloup had heard nothing since some officious person 
brought him news on the 2nd of March: “ M. de Talley- 
rand is as bad as possible; be ready. .. .” When on 
the 4th, in the morning, he received the large envelope 
sealed in black with the Prince’s arms, it gave him a 
shock. Was Talleyrand dead? Was this a final 
document from him? He tore open the envelope with 
trembling hands, found the discourse and began to read 
it. From the first lines he was struck and moved by 
the elevation of thought it displayed. “This discourse 
was a sort of revelation to me,” he writes; ‘‘ it was the 
work of a soul upon which religion was gradually gaining, 
making him already speak its language, and letting us 
hope for other consolation than good words.’’ As soon 
as he had finished reading, he wrote a note to Pauline 
de Périgord, asking her if Talleyrand was not too tired 
to receive him. The young girl hastened to him; she 
was troubled also. She told him that the day before the 
session of the Institute, her great-uncle, when reading 
his discourse to her mother, stopped at the words, “‘ the 
religion of duty,” and said witha smile: ‘‘ There, I think 
that will please Abbé Dupanloup.” 1 Was it not an 
encouragement ? 

1 Note by Abbé Dupanloup, not inserted in his narrative, where 


he says, on the contrary, that he did not hear of these words of Talley- 
rand’s until after his death. See Appendix, 358. 


U 
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On the 9th of March, Abbé Dupanloup went to the 
Rue Saint-Florentin. Pauline herself showed him into 
the Prince’s drawing-room, but she withdrew directly, 
saying: “‘ Dear uncle, I will leave you two together; I 
am afraid of disturbing you.’ Talleyrand and Abbé 
Dupanloup were alone together for the first time. There 
was a moment’s silence which Talleyrand broke: ‘“ Well, 
Monsieur |’Abbé, I spoke of duty in my discourse at the 
Academy. . . . I wished to do so on that occasion. . . .” 
The Abbé replied that the words had not escaped the 
notice of the Archbishop and his own, and that they had 
derived “ consolation,’ he dared not say “‘ hope”’ from 
them. But the Prince interrupted him: “I praised 
theology,” he added, ‘“‘ what I said is certainly true, and 
I am very glad to have pointed it out.” Then, quickly, 
with the obvious intention of not letting Abbé Dupanloup 
play any part but that of listener, he began to recall 
youthful memories of Saint Sulpice, and the old Church 
of France, as on the previous occasion. Then, without 
transition, he went on to speak of his health; he be- 
wailed his palpitations, and catarrh ; his legs, which grew 
weaker and weaker, so that he was obliged to wear a 
kind of support, made of leaves and steel bands, to pre- 
vent them from giving way under him. “ They often 
speak of imaginary invalids: something ought to be said 
as well of the imaginary healthy.” Then, with a weary 
gesture, he said— 

“Tam very old,” Monsieur |’Abbé, ‘‘ITamveryold! .. . 
this is a very bad season....I am ill. Yes! I am 
ill. . . .”’. The Abbé, who was embarassed, and perhaps 
shy, did not dare to speak, and there was silence once 
more. A few moments later he took his leave of M, 
de Talleyrand, 
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This interview, in which they seemed to have talked 
and said nothing, was rather a disappointment to Abbé 
Dupanloup, whatever he may have thought later! It 
was a great disappointment to Mme de Dino. The 
Duchess saw more clearly than any one the daily decline 
of her uncle; Doctor Cruveilhier told her that he was 
in danger of sudden death. Would he die before being 
reconciled to the Church ? Would there be some frightful 
scandal, a refusal of religious burial, a funeral like Gré- 
goire’s? She was terrified. Her anguish grew so poig- 
nant that she had recourse to Mgr de Quélen. It seemed 
to her that the chief difficulty with Talleyrand was that 
the ecclesiastical authority reserved the right, the faults 
having been public, to make the disavowal public also. 
She implored the Archbishop to strike this clause out 
of the formula of retractation ; she prepared a new one 
herself.2, The Archbishop was inflexible. “‘ The question 
of publicity,” he answered, ‘‘ must be left to the discretion 
of the Church, which here holds partes Det, the interests 
of God” ; and, with gentle firmness, he reproached her 
with being “more concerned with the consequences 
than with the principle,’ with the sequel than with the 
real object of reparation. “As to me,” added M. de 
Quélen, “I have almost exceeded my duty, we can do 
nothing more except pray, until there is no hope left 


1 In a note upon this conversation, Abbé Dupanloup wrote: ‘M, 
de Talleyrand was very kind and charming that day, but he did not 
let me speak. I could not touch upon the great subject. 

* This was the “little manuscript’? which she showed to Abbé 
Dupanloup on the 16th of March, and not a letter from Talleyrand to 
Rome, as the editor of her Chronique states (II, 220). Talleyrand, 
as we shall see, did not prepare a declaration until the beginning of 
May. 
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of obtaining what you rightly call a miracle.” 1 Three 
days later, in giving Abbé Dupanloup the authorization 
to absolve Talleyrand, he sent him the text of the retract- 
ation decided on in 1836, just as it was, and a duplicate 
of the instructions he had then given to the curé of the 
Madeleine. * 

But now Abbé Dupanloup was eager to come to the 
point. He was too much of a priest to wish to appear 
any longer in the suspicious eyes of the world, as if the 
end of his visits to the Rue Saint-Florentin was to give, 
or to enjoy, worldly amusement. He thought the time 
was past for discourses and academic conversations. 
Since a soul was pointed out to him to be saved, he would 
speak to that soul clearly and forcibly, and in order 
to lend more authority to his voice, he had the idea of 
speaking through one of the Fathers of the Church in 
France, Fénelon. He had recently published, with great 
success, his Christuantsme presenté aux hommes du monde, 
extrait des ceuvres de Fénelon; he would send the Prince 
a copy. 

For greater security he thought it best to ask Mme de 
Dino’s advice first. It was Pauline who answered on 
the 22nd of March, after having spoken to her uncle. 
Talleyrand would accept the book ; he did more ; through 
his little private secretary he begged the Superior of 
Saint Nicholas to pay him a visit some morning; or 
rather, so that it might be less trouble to him, to fix a 
day “to dine with us.” ® 

‘ Letter from Mgr de Quélen to the Duchesse de Dino, 17th of March, 
1838. Documents de Mgr Dupanloup (copy). 


2 Documents de Mgr Dupanloup. 


* Letter from Pauline de Périgord to Abbé Dupanloup, 22nd of 
March, Documents de Mgr Dupanloup (original), 
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Abbé Dupanloup did not accept the invitation to 
dinner, but he sent the book with a letter in which the 
allusions were clear; he wrote—- 


“ The virtues and sacred character of the Archbishop 
of Cambrai, and above all his misfortunes and his admir- 
able return, give to his life a something incomparable 
and complete, a strength and irresistible sweetness to 
his words, and an indefinably venerable and touching 
quality to his memory. Moreover, dare I say it to you 
in all simplicity 2? Fénelon was a pupil of Saint Sulpice, 
like yourself, and cherished the memory of it all his life. 
. . . Therefore, when I found in your discourse the same 
deep and amiable gratitude as in Fénelon towards those 
who had educated him in his clerical youth ; when following 
his example, I heard you take pleasure in memories of 
Saint Sulpice, and praise with heartfelt effusion the 
venerable masters of your early years . . . asanunknown 
child of Saint Sulpice, and an obscure admirer of Fénelon, 
I felt touched, and I had confidence that a book, protected 
by so great a name, would be well received by you. 

“ At the two extremes of your long life,’ said Abbé 
Dupanloup, in conclusion, “you have had predestined 
souls to protect you by their prayers, and virtues—Pauline 
and Cardinal de Périgord—that child, a true angel of 
grace and piety, whose care, tenderness, and innocence 
comfort your old age, and that piousand august old man, 
so holy and truly apostolic, whom the Church of Paris 
saw grow oldin a long and laborious career of duty, and 
die in the peace of the just, leaving a memory for ever 
blessed.” 


Abbé Dupanloup waited anxiously to see the effect 
of this letter. He was soon reassured. Early next day 
he received the following note from the Duchesse de Dino— 


“T wish to let you know without a moment’s delay, 
Monsieur l’Abbé, that your admirable letter has at last 
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precipitated the great interview we have waited for so 
long... . I hope it will have a good result, and I send 
you the news to rejoice your kind heart. I am still so 
moved and exhausted that my hand trembles.—D.” 4 


Mgr de Quélen, who had also received a letter, wrote 
to him the same day— 


“The dear lady had already given me the ge@ed news, 
my dear friend ...I1 take heart ... I cannot help 
seeing in all this, the work of grace and of sustained peti- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin. . . . Let us rejoice in God 
that He is pleased to make use of such weak and mis- 
erable instruments as we are.” ? 


This is what had happened. On Tuesday morning, the 
27th of March, when Mme de Dino went into her uncle’s 
room to see how he had passed the night, she found him 
holding a letter in his hand. 

‘‘T have just received a letter from Abbé Dupanloup,” 
he said, “have you seen it?” 

“No,” replied the Duchess. 

‘Read it, then.” 

Mme de Dino began to read. 

‘‘Read it aloud,” said Talleyrand. She obeyed, but 
towards the end she was overcome with emotion, and 
broke off with a sob. 

‘Finish the letter,’ said Talleyrand rather roughly. 
“ This is not the time for emotion; all this is a serious 
matter.’”’ When she had finished reading he said— 

“‘ Tf I were to fall seriously ill, I would send for a priest ; 
do you think Abbé Dupanloup would be willing to come ? ”’ 

1 The Duchesse de Dino to Abbé Dupanloup, 27th of March. Docu- 
ments de Mgr Dupanloup (original). Cf. Chronique, Il, 223. 


? Mer de Quélen to Abbé Dupanloup. Documents de Mgr Dupan- 
loup (original). 
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“T have no doubt of it,”’ replied the Duchess, “but he 
could be of no use to you unless you had first returned 
to your true state, which you have unfortunately 
left. 

“Yes, yes, I know there is something I must do with 
regard to Rome. I have even been thinking of it for 
quite a_long time.” 

“Since when?” Mme de Dino could not help asking 
in her surprise. 

‘Since the last time the Archbishop of Bourges came 
to Valencay, and also since Abbé Taury was there. I 
wondered then why the Archbishop did not speak of it, 
since he was more directly my pastor there; and why 
that good Sulpician said nothing to me.” 

The Duchess seized her uncle’s hands, and standing 
before him with her eyes full of tears, she said— 

“ But why wait for them to speak? Why not take 
this step so honourable to yourself, so consoling to the 
Church and all honest men, spontaneously, freely and 
generously ? You would find Rome well disposed, I 
know. The Archbishop of Paris is greatly attached to 
youn! 7 Ery.” 

“I do not refuse,’ replied Talleyrand. “There is 
something I must do, I know that very well. But do you 
know what they require of me. Tell me.” 

Then, remembering Mgr de Quélen’s lesson, she ex- 
plained that he must repudiate the part he had taken 
in the civil constitution of the clergy, the consecration 
of the first intruding Bishops, and recognize the scandal 
of his marriage, contracted in violation of the laws of 
the Church. 

“ But I was free,’ objected Talleyrand; “the brief 
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of Pius VII had dispensed me from my vows as priest 
and Bishop.”’ 

She tried to make him understand that he was mis- 
taken, that his secularization had never been so com- 
plete.t Unfortunately a visitor was announced at that 
moment, and she was obliged to desist and withdraw. 

Talleyrand did not resume the conversation when his 
niece returned. He did not even allude to a note which 
she wrote as soon as she left him, to state more precisely 
and put before him, what was required of him by the 
Church. Buta few days later he wrote a gracious letter 
to Abbé Dupanloup, inviting him to come and see him 
again ; and shortly afterwards he sent himan old Elzevir 
edition of the Imitation of Christ. It was a valuable 
souvenir. This little book was the only one he had kept 
from his library as Bishop of Autun, which he had sold 
when an émigré in England in the time of the Terror ; 
and he had kept it ever since, through all his adventures 
and metamorphoses, like a precious relic.? 

Then Talleyrand tcok a still more significant step. 
Without telling any one, almost in secret (it was not 
known until after his death), he went to his lawyer’s, 
opened his political testament,’ and wrote at the head 
of it: “I declare, in the first place, that I die in the 
Roman, Catholic, and Apostolic religion.’ In the same 
document, in speaking of his secularization by the Brief 


1 This conversation is taken from the narrative of Mgr Dupanloup. 
It is more complete than that in the letter from the Duchesse de Dino, 
1oth of May, 1839, though in absolute conformity with it. 

* Note by Abbé Dupanloup. 

* Talleyrand’s political testament dated rst of October, 1836, was 
published in part only by the Duc de Broglie, in the preface of the 
Mémoires de Talleyrand, I, I-V. 
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of Pius VII, he had written in 1836: “I was 1ree,” 
which evidently meant free to marry ; he crossed out the 
words “ I was free,” and substituted : ‘‘ I thought myself 
free.’’ A semi-confession, if not a full one. 

Talleyrand’s health seemed to improve with the spring. 
He grew stronger, went out, made plans, thought of 
going to Nice in the winter; “he felt himself revive,” 
says Mme de Dino, and those around him were lulled into 
security. Abbé Dupanloup visited him at Easter, and 
thought he looked so well, that he did not feel bound 
to press him. After a conversation which turned upon 
the Lenten preachers, and the crowds who visited the 
Altars of Repose on Maundy Thursday, he contented 
himself with placing on the table as he rose to take leave, 
a Journée du Chrétien, of which he was the compiler, and 
in which it was no longer Fénelon, but Bossuet, who was 
the speaker. 

Talleyrand was better, but frail and at the mercy ot 
the least shock. His youngest brother, Archambaud, 
Duc de Talleyrand, died suddenly on the 28th of April. 
They had never been very united. The Duke had been 
paralysed for months and had lost his mind ; the Prince 
self-absorbed, as old men often are, avoided mentioning 
him. And yet it was the breaking of the last link with 
the past, and Talleyrand was upset by his loss. When 
Mme de Dino brought him the news, he hid his face in 
his hands, and said in an altered voice— 

“ Another warning, my dear child. Do you know if 
my brother recovered his memory before he died ? ” 

“No, unfortunately,” replied the Duchess. Talleyrand 
was silent for a moment, then he said with extreme sad- 
ness— 
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“Do you know, it is terrible to pass like that from an 
absolutely worldly life to childishness, and from childish- 
ness to death.” 1 This impression lasted and sank into 
his soul. When Abbé Dupanloup came to condole, 
Talleyrand first grew affected in speaking of the pain of 
separation; he mentioned his mother whom he had 
lost twenty-nine years before, and still mourned. ‘“‘ But 
presently he put aside his memories,’’ says the future 
Bishop of Orleans, “‘ and spoke to me of death and the 
necessity of being prepared for it. Far from being agi- 
tated by these sad and solemn thoughts, he seemed to 
take pleasure in them.” ‘A strange thing happened a 
few days ago, in the Chamber of Deputies,’ he said. 
“They were speaking of the death ot my brother, who 
had lost his faculties for the last four years, and died 
without recovering them. ‘I should like to die like that,’ 
said M. X—— ; ‘my wife and I get on very well, but we 
disagree upon one point: she would like to have time 
to prepare for death ; I should like to die a sudden death, 
to be struck down.’ Then turning to M. Royer-Collard, 
who was present, he said: ‘ What do you think, Mon- 
sieur Royer-Collard ?’ ‘Monsieur,’ replied the latter, ‘he 
who speaks so plainly exposes himself to receive plain 
answers ; your wish is animal.’ ‘You are very severe,” 
said M. X——, rather taken aback. “No, lam just.’ ‘Then 
do you think of death?’ ‘Yes, every day.’ Notalittle 
disconcerted, M. X—— turned to another deputy who 
had heard their conversation : ‘ And you, Monsieur B 
you are younger and more a man of the world, are you 
of the same opinion ?’ ‘Yes, Monsieur?’’’ Then without 
giving Abbé Dupanloup a chance of speaking, he repeated 

" Letter from the Duchesse de Dino, roth of May, 1830. 
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the story until he came to “die a sudden death... 
struck down.”’ Then he stopped and said in a deep tone, 
“To be struck down! It is too dreadful!’ and the 
expression of his face, says Abbé Dupanloup, completed 
his thought. 

On this same day, as he was seeing his guest out, in 
speaking of the trials of Mgr de Quélen, now a poor 
wanderer since the sack of the Episcopal palace, but full 
of dignity, Talleyrand quoted the famous remark of the 
Comte de Montlosier in the Constituent Assembly: “ It 
was a wooden cross that saved the world!” 


““T was there,” he said; “‘it made an extraordinary 
impression. There were twelve hundred of us, the tri- 
bunes were crowded. When the orator pronounced these 
words, there was not a sound of applause, but every one 
held their breath, and when he concluded a few moments 
afterwards, every one took a deep breath.” 


Abbé Dupanloup left him, full of hope and confidence. 
This conversation, as he notes in his account, was very 
“ significant, or rather . . . quite transparent”; they 
had “spoken of nothing but life, death, and the inmost 
principles and feelings of M. de Talleyrand, under dis- 
guised names, which seemed to be a tacit agreement 
between us; without explaining ourselves more clearly 
that day, it was evident to me that we had taken a 
great step forward.” 

During the following days Talleyrand puzzled those 
around him very much. He who generally feared soli- 
tude, now sought it. They noticed that he sat at his 
writing-table, writing, crossing out, thinking, and reading 
over what he had written; if he heard an indiscreet 
step approaching, he concealed his manuscript and took 
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up a book. What did it mean? One morning as Mme 
de Dino was starting for the Sacré Cceur at Conflans, 
where Mgr de Quélen was to preside at a distribution of 
prizes to the cholera orphans,! the mystery was solved. 

“ Here,” said Talleyrand, holding out a large sheet 
of paper closely covered with his small shaky handwrit- 
ing, “this is something which will make you welcome 
where you are going. You must tell me what the Arch- 
bishop thinks of it.” 2 It was his political and religious 
declaration. 

I have never seen this document: I only know it from 
the copious but rather vague analysis, and quotations 
furnished by Mgr Dupanloup. He remarks that it was 
“ very long, and very detailed, perhaps rather too much 
so.’ In this résumé of his life it seems that Talleyrand 
presented an explanation rather than an apology or dis- 
avowal of his conduct. A Frenchman, above all, a 
passionate servant of his country, he declared that his 
patriotism consisted in combatting the Revolution, “ which 
has lasted fifty years.” ? He had tried to arrest it under 
every form of government, and under every master. He 
gave himself out as the “‘ constant defender of the French 
monarchy,” and appealed for confirmation to the judg- 
ment of “impartial men.” After politics, religion. He 
protested his attachment to the Church: “ If I ceased 
to be her minister, I never ceased to be her son,” but 

' We have seen that Mgr de Quélen founded a work of charity at 
the time of the frightful epidemic in 1832, to provide for the children 
of the cholera victims ; the nuns of the Sacred Heart had taken charge 
of a certain number of them. 

* Letter from the Duchesse de Dino, roth of May, 1839. 

* I put in inverted commas the words which Abbé Dupanloup 


gives as textual in the note in which he analyses and appreciates this 
document. Indeed, they are nearly all repeated in his narrative. 
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“the respect I owe to the memory of those who gave 
me life does not prohibit me from saying that all my 
youth was directed towards a profession for which I 
was not born.” Indeed, the Holy See had pronounced 
upon this point : he had been, so he said, ‘‘ Dispensed by 
the venerable Pius VII.” He gave the following reason 
for the part he had played at the time of the civil con- 
stitution of the clergy: Protestantism, “that enemy 
of unity . . . dangerous auxiliary of the Revolution,” 
threatened ; the danger was imminent, and only the 
application of the law could save France. Moreover, 
he was quite ready, “‘if the Church deems it necessary,”’ 
to condemn the constitutional schism once more. He 
had helped with the Concordat. ... Not a word of 
his marriage. He concluded: “My last prayers will 
be for the Church and her Supreme Head ”’ ; and he asked 
the Archbishop to “‘ lay before His Holiness the foregoing 
explanations, summarized, and the final declaration.” 

On Mme de Dino’s return from Conflans, Talleyrand 
was anxious to hear what M. de Quélen had said of his 
“paper.” He was “ deeply touched,”’ replied his niece ; 
but she added, ‘“‘ he wished that the sentiments expressed 
in it should be presented in a more canonical, form, and 
he intended to send her the ecclesiastial formula in a 
few days, that she might show it to him.” Talleyrand 
made no objection ; he merely remarked that he intended 
to write ‘‘an explanatory letter’ to the Pope, and after 
entering into certain details, he added: ‘‘ Whatever I 
do must be dated in the week of my discourse at the 
Academy ; they must not be able to say that my mind 
was failing.” ? 


1 Letter from the. Duchesse de Dino, roth of May, 1839. 
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Mgr de Quélen was not very satisfied, he expected some- 
thing more and something better from Talleyrand. He 
wrote to Mme de Dino the day after her visit to Con- 
flans— 


“As you may well imagine, I am very much preoccu- 
pied by the subject of our conversation yesterday. Ifthe 
thing is not yet what it ought to be, yet I am not dis- 
couraged, because I hope that the God who begins and 
ends everything in us, will bring it to perfection. As I 
had the honour of pointing out to you yesterday, what 
you showed me may be a valid explanation, I dare not 
say excuse, before God and men, but it is not an act of 
reparation for the evil done ; nora declaration of immuta- 
ble principle. The Catholic Church, immutable in faith 
and morals, however indulgent, cannot relax upon this 
point under penalty of ceasing to be the Church of truth. 
; She has condemned the Constitutional Schism, and 
still condemns it ; she cannot allow it to be said that unity 
was broken that unity might be preserved. I am too 
much attached to the Prince de Talleyrand not to con- 
jure himnot to write athing which does honour neither 
to his mind, judgment, nor learning. The question of celi- 
bacy violated in defiance of the law of the Church is also 
so clear that it admits of no dissimulation. The matter is 
so public that no subterfuge can be found ; indeed, such a 
subterfuge is unfitting, in a Christian, a gentleman, and still 
less in a Bishop. . .. Thereis no reason why the motive 
of an action should not be explained for the satisfaction 
of truth and justice, but the action itself must necessarily 
be condemned, when that action is declared condemnable 
by the Church, whose judgment is infallible. What 
weakness can there be in that, is it not rather glorious and 
magnanimous ? ”’} 


A few days later heresumed with sorrowful firmness— 


* Documents de Mgr Dupanloup (copy). 
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“T tremble at being obliged to be the judge, after 
filling the office of friend and pastor for many years. Yet 
I will not be discouraged. Prayersare being said in my 
diocese and elsewhere. ... I leave you, to go and say 
Mass, and you can guess for what intention. ... Day 
and night I cry to heaven to obtain this miracle, and yet 
I continually ask myself if I have failed in any duty, if I 
have delivered my soul, if I shall be responsible for the 
eternal loss of him for whom I have so often offered my 
Hie. 2 2” 


And as Mme de Dino found him very exacting and 
pleaded for indulgence, the poor Archbishop, whose heart 
was torn, so to speak, between his duty as a priest and 
his sympathy as a friend, sent forth this touching com- 
plaint— 

“ Tmay beclumsy, unskilful, unfortunate; I will never 


be rude nor malevolent: if you blame me, excuse me ; 
and pity if you do not approve.” + 


In reading Talleyrand’s pages, Abbé Dupanloup experi- 
enced as much disappointment as M. de Quélen. The 
political explanations seemed to him ‘‘ quite out of place 
in such a document,’ and in the religious explanations, in 
spite of ““many very remarkable and consoling things, 
“there was too much omission and obscurity. Talley- 
rand’s text must certainly not be rejected, but it was neces- 
sary, while retaining as much as possible, to recast it 
completely, and give it ‘‘an ecclesiastical form.’ The 
Archbishop and the Abbé set to work.?. In order to sim- 


1 Documents de Mgr Dupanloup (copy, undated). 

2 M. de Sainte-Aulaire makes one mistake in saying that the draft 
of Talleyrand’s statement was written in 1837, and another when he 
says that the Archbishop of Paris sent it to Rome, where it was deemed 
insufficient (La mort de M. de Talleyvand in the Gaulois, 17th of April, 
1878). This document was only sent to the Pope after Talleyrand’s 
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plify matters they decided following in this an idea of 
Talleyrand’s, to draw up two separate documents: a 
declaration of submission to the Church and an explana- 
tory letter to the Holy Father. ,Theologians and friends 
convoked in a kind of council, approved, and on the oth 
of May Mer de Quélen sent the two documents to M. 
Dupanloup to be submitted to the Prince for his signature. 
He added the following lines, which do honour to his 
priestly soul— 

“ Dear friend, here are the definitive formulas. And 
now if mercy is preparing the way, let us leave it to do its 
work. Besides, Dominus tecum sit : it is a case of Est, est ; 
non, non. Let us call to mind the beautiful and simple 
commentary of Bossuet on these words of Jesus Christ : 
Yea, yea, Nay, nay . . . the simple truth . . . without 
evasion or confusion . . . the Christian never lies.” } 


Talleyrand had been extremely surprised when his 
niece reported the Archbishop’s first impression to 
him. What! heexpecteda transport of joy and gratitude 
and here they were discussing his declaration, weighing 
words, making reservations, and preparing alterations and 
corrections! He showed no anger and made no com- 
plaints or threats ; but Mme de Dino, who read him like 
an open book, saw the feelings that agitated him, and 
was afraid. The worst of it was that Talleyrand’s sur- 
prise might be quite sincere. The lapse of time since his 
guilty actions, the great events which had since occurred, 


death with the definitive retractation. Mme de Boigne, all of whose 
inventions I do not point out, says that the text of the declaration 
was remodelled by the Archbishop, Abbé Dupanloup, and the Inter- 
nuncio Mgr Garibaldi ([V, 724). Abbé Dupanloup does not mention 
Mgr Garibaldi anywhere. 

* Documents de Mgr Dupanioup (original), 
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effacing many things ; the illustrious parts he had played ; 
the whirlpool of affairs, the explanations, and excuses he 
had imagined ; his levity of spirit, the indifference of age, 
had gradually enveloped his bygone faults in a deceitful 
mist. And it must be admitted, as M. Dupanloup some- 
where shrewdly remarks, that the world had done all it 
could to soothe and encourage him in this illusion. The 
Abbé relates a pretty story ofa child, upon this subject. 
It was at the Chateau de Courtalin, five or six years before. 
Talleyrand was staying there on a visit to his friend Mme 
de Montmorency. He had been received there, as every- 
where else, with a profusion ofhonours and homage. A 
little boy of ten, seeing him surrounded with so much 
bowing down, consideration and respect, by fine gentle- 
men and fair ladies, who sneered at him behind his back 
as a married Bishop, was quite scandalized. He noticed 
the curé standing in the embrasure of a window—a good 
village curé, shy and awkward, who never spoke a word— 
and pulling him by the sleeve he whispered in his ear : 
“Monsieur le curé, all this makes me feel sorry ; they will 
end by persuading him that he is innocent.” ! Talley- 
rand did not goso far as that, but he was quite convinced 
that his guilt was small, and a fault almost excusable from 
extenuating circumstances ; and the scruples of M. de 
Quélen seemed to him very narrow-minded. But why 
should he not appeal from the Archbishop to the Pope ? 
Why not treat his affair as man to man with Gregory XVI ? 
His health was better ; he could go to Italy. The journey 
was decided on; the date of his departure fixed. It 
should be after the funeral of his brother Archambaud, 
at Valencay, Thursday the 17th of May. 


1 Documents de Mgr Dupanloup (detached note). 
x 


CHAPTER IV 


His last illness. Talleyrand’s letter to the Pope. His retractation 
and reparation is signed. The visit of Louis Philippe to his 
bed-side. The last moments. 


On Monday, the 14th of May, the following urgent note 
from the Duchesse de Dino was delivered to Abbé Dupan- 
loup— 


“‘T have received a letter from Rome which I wish to 
show you. But I want, above all, to speak to you... 
of the anxiety which M. de Talleyrand’s health has given 
me for the last thirty-six hours. He had an attack 
which seemed at first to be an ordinary touch of fever, 
but since last night a fresh symptom has developed, 
which seems to me serious. He does not suspect it, and 
perhaps I am exaggerating the truth; but I think it is 
more than ever essential to come to an understanding 
and to be ready for any event. .. .’’} 


What had happened ? 

On the previous Saturday evening ? a few friends were 
dining at the entresol of the Rue Saint-Florentin; the 
Princesse de Lieven, the Duc de Noailles, the Baronne de 
Talleyrand, M. Bertin de Vaux, the Duchesse de Dino, and 
Montrond. It was a cold evening and Talleyrand scolded 
his servants for not lighting the fire; he seemed rather 
tired and absent-minded. At table he talked as usual, 


1 Documents de Mgr Dupanloup (original). 

2 Not Friday the rrth, as the Temps of the 18th of May and some » 

others assert, as well as Mme de Boigne, IV, 225. 
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and even grew animated about a project of conversion of 
funds just presented by the government. He criticized 
it, and M. de Noailles having declared that he would vote 
against it in the Chamber of Peers, he clinked glasses 
with him, according to an English fashion. After dinner 
he again complained of the cold. A large fire was burning 
in the drawing-room ; he drew close to it, and the conver- 
sation was resumed. But he was visibly ill at ease. 
Bending forward in his armchair with his hands extended 
towards the fire, he interrupted himself several times to 
exclaim— 

“T wonder why I cannot get warm.” 

Suddenly he shuddered violently and was silent ; his 
face looked drawn. Mme de Dino, much alarmed, offered 
to take him to his room. He made a sign of refusal ; 
and sat silent and still with his head leaning on his hand. 
Half an hour later he asked them to wheel his armchair 
into his bedroom. At that moment he had recovered his 
self-possession, and hearing Noailles and Bertin de Vaux, 
who did not wish to appear disturbed by the incident, 
talking about Lamartine’s last book, the Chute d’un Ange, 
he said— 

“T have not read the poem, but I have read the pre- 
liminary notice and thought it charming.” 

In his room he was seized with suffocation and 
vomiting ; they had great difficulty in putting him to 
bed, and fever soon declared itself.1 

He passed a fairly calm night ; the fever abated. On 
Sunday afternoon Talleyrand felt so well that he insisted 
on getting up, in spite of a slight pain in the loins, and 

1 All these details are taken from the narrative of the Duc de Noailles, 
Documents de Mgr Dupanioup (copy). 
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he received several visitors in his drawing-room. Was it 
the reaction? At night the fever rose again, higher than 
before ; the pain in the loins became excruciating. Doc- 
tor Cruveilhier diagnosed gangrenous anthrax, a fatal 
disease to the old. Three years before, Roederer, another 
octogenarian survivor of the Revolution, had died of it. 
Next morning the patient was worse. Professor Mar- 
jolin, a surgeon of high repute, whom Cruveilhier called 
in in consultation, declared that an immediate operation 
was necessary. It was performed at six o’clock in the 
evening. It was long and cruel, for chloroform was then 
unknown. Talleyrand bore it with stoical fortitude; 
only while the operator was cutting into the live flesh he 
was heard to murmur : “‘ Do you know that you are hurt- 
ing me very much?” When it was over, in spite of the 
advice of the doctors, he insisted on being carried into his 
drawing-room.’ M de Bacourt, formerly his first secretary 
of Embassy in London, came to inquire after him at 
about nine o’clock, and found him in his dressing-gown 
sitting in his usual armchair by the fire. Though he was ~ 
still feverish and in pain he talked as usual. He told : 
him, with a spice of malice, that before commencing the 
operation Doctor Marjolin had turned his dog out of the 
room because it was barking at his calves. 

Yet by daybreak on Tuesday all hope was gone, and 
Mme de Dino’s anxiety increased with the danger. A | 
messenger was despatched to Abbé Dupanloup. Unfor- — 
tunately it was recreation day ; the Abbé had left Saint 
Nicholas with the pupils at an early hour, and the message 
had to go as far as Gentilly to find him. He came in great 
haste. On the staircase of the house in the Rue Saint- 

1 Notes by M. de Bacourt. Documents de Mgr Dupanloup (copy). 
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Florentin he met Doctor Cruveilhier, who whispered in 
his ear: “If you can do anything, do it at once, there is 
no time to lose.’”’!_ Much distressed, the Abbé hurried 
on. Why had he waited a few days before presenting to 
the Prince the declaration prepared by the Archbishop ? 

““T reproached myself,” he says, ‘‘ for having delayed so 
long. It is true that I was far from supposing that the 
end was so near; but what anxiety we should have been 
spared if I had got this great business settled while he 
was in sound health!” ? 

Pauline had informed Talleyrand of the Abbé’s arrival, 
and he received him at once. He was seated, almost 
upright, on the edge of the bed, his head sunk on his 
breast ; his aspect was appalling ; a body in its agony, but 
with shining eyes. 

““Monsieur l’Abbé,”’ he said, ‘‘ we have not met for a 
long time ; I am very ill.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation or delay the Abbé 
answered— 

“ Prince, I bring you back, from the Archbishop, the 
two pages you sent him.” 

And he offered them to him, as they had been re-written. 
But Talleyrand stopped him— 

“ Monsieur l’Abbé, I weighed what I wrote carefully, 
I put everything in those two pages, and those who read 
them aright will find in them all that is required.” 

The heart of M. Dupanloup contracted. 

“I was about to offer him my best wishes and regrets 
and to get up and go,” he notes in his narrative, “ when 
God came to my assistance and I answered— 


_ 2 Narrative by Mgr Dupanloup. 
2 Detached note by Abbé Dupanloup, repeated in his narrative. 
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“Tt is true, Prince, I admit it ; those who can read it 
aright will find all that is required. But you know that 
in this country many people do not know how toread;.. . 
and let me add, with you they will be very exacting ; 
they will not try to read it aright ; they will not find what 
is necessary in these two pages; they will not wish to 
understand what you have put in them.” Talleyrand 
raised his head— \ 

“You are right,” he said. The Abbé continued— 

“The two pages I have brought you are fundamentally 
the same, and often the same in words and form, as what 
you wrote; only a few alterations have been made, 
which makes them unassailable ; and let me add, more 
honourable to you, more consoling to your family, and 
more satisfactory to the Church. ... May I read them 
to youl 7 

“Certainly,” replied the Prince. But interrupting 
himself and holding out his hand, he said: ‘‘ Or rather, 
give them to me, I will read them myself.” Abbé Dupan- 
loup handed him the papers, and Talleyrand read them, 
slowly and solemnly. 

The declaration was as follows— 


“ Being more and more impressed by grave considera- 
tions, and brought to jucge, in cold blood, the conse- 
quences of a Revolution which swept everything before 
it, and has lasted fifty years, having reached a great age, 
and after long experience, I have come to blame the ex- 
cesses of the century to which I belonged, and freely to 
condemn the grave errors which, during this long succes- 
sion of years, have troubled and afflicted the Roman 


Catholic and Apostolic Church, and in which I unfor- — 


tunately participated. 
“Ifthe venerable friend of my family, the Archbishop 


se 
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of Paris, who has given me the assurance of the benevolent 
disposition of the Sovereign Pontiff towards me, will, in 
accordance with my desire, lay before the Holy Father 
the homage of my respectful gratitude and entire submis- 
sion to the doctrine and discipline of the Church, and to 
the decisions and judgments of the Holy See upon the 
ecclesiastical affairs of France, I venture to hope that His 
Holiness will deign to receive them with favour. 

‘Later on, being dispensed by the venerable Pius VII, 
from the exercise of ecclesiastical functions, I have sought 
during my long political career, to render every service 
in my power to religion, and to many honourable and 
distinguished members of the Catholic clergy. I have 
never ceased to regard myself as a child of the Church. I 
deplore anew all the actions of my life which have afflicted 
her, and my last prayers shall be for her and for her 
Supreme Head.”’ 


The following is the letter to the Pope— 


‘“Most HoLy FATHER,— 

“The pious child who cherishes my old age with the 
most touching and tender care, has just informed me of 
the benevolent expressions which your Holiness has 
recently deigned to make use of towards me, in telling me 
with what joy she awaits the blessed articles which your 
Holiness is so good as to send her: I am as much touched 
as I was on the day when the Lord Archbishop of Paris 
told me of them for the first time. 

“I desire, most Holy Father, before the serious illness 
by which I am attacked renders me too weak, to express 
to you my feelings and all my gratitude. I venture to 
hope that your Holiness will not only receive them with 
favour, but also that, in your justice, you deign to appre- 
ciate all the circumstances which have directed my 
actions. Memoirs, written long since, but which, in 
accordance with my wishes, will not be published until 
thirty years after my death, will explain to posterity my 
conduct during the revolutionary storm. 
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“In order not to weary your Holiness, I will confine 
myself to-day to calling your attention to the general 
aberration of the epoch to which I belonged. 

“ The respect I owe to those who gave me life does not 
prohibit me from saying that all my youth was directed 
towards a profession for which I was not born. 

“For the rest, I cannot do better than refer myself 
upon this point, as upon every other, to the indulgence 
and equity of the Church and her Venerable Head. 

“T am, with respect, Most Holy Father, 

“ The very humble and obedient son and servant of your 
Holiness.”’ 


When Talleyrand had finished reading, he raised his 
head and said simply, after a moment’s silence— 


“I am very satisfied with this paper.’ Then he folded 
it, slipped it into an inside pocket, and said in a calm 
voice which admitted of no reply : “ You will let me keep 
it? I wish to read it over again.” There was nothing 
to object to; the Abbé silently assented. Then an inti- 
mate conversation followed upon the Prince’s state, his 
death, perhaps close at hand, and God who alone could 
save him. Abbé Dupanloup did not leave the Hotel 
Talleyrand until evening. 

The illness remained stationary all Tuesday. The Duc 
de Noailles, who was admitted to the Prince’s room, 
relates that his conversation that day was that of “a 
man in health.” Talleyrand recited to him some verses 
by du Bellay on the length of nights of suffering ; he spoke 
of his bandages, which gave him great pain, and told him 
that he only kept up his strength with quinine and sherry. 
On the subject of wines, he discussed the merits of those 
which were drunk in London. But for his body, sunk 
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between the cushions and supported on the right and left 
by the Duc de Valengay and M. de Bacourt, he would have 
given the illusion, so firm and robust was his mind, that 
he was holding his usual afternoon reception. ? 

On Wednesday, after a fairly good night, the patient 
was awakened at four by palpitations and suffocation. 
Was it the end? He thought so himself, and questioned 
Doctor Cruveilhier. 

“‘ Prince,’ answered the doctor, who was a practising 
Christian, “‘ your strength of mind permits me to tell you 
the truth: you are in that state when all wise men put 
their affairs in order.’ ? 

At this moment Abbé Dupanloup arrived. Pauline 
informed her uncle, and he was admitted. 

“ Prince,” he said, ‘‘ I thank God that you are a little 
calmer this morning . . . and if the death which threat- 
ens you (here his voice was shaken by sobs), fills us all 
with sorrow, we will at least thank God, who will make it 
sweeter to you, after giving you time and strength to put 
the affairs of your conscience and eternal salvation in 
order.’’ The Abbé stopped short, overcome by the vio- 
lence of his emotion. But Talleyrand looked at him 
calmly and said— 

“Thank you,’ in his most jnatural voice. Abbé 
Dupanloup took courage once more. With “a sort of 
daring zeal, given me by God. . . I spoke to him,”’ he 
says, ‘‘in the strongest and most forcible words, of his soul, 
of death, of eternity ; I did not conceal from him that he 
was drawing near the end of his long and stormy career ; 
that he might be called upon at any moment to appear 


1 Narrative of the Duc de Noailles. Documents de Mgr Dupanioup. 
2 This is how Mgr Dupanloup relates the incident. 
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before the tribunal of God. . . . I was carried away by 
a poignant and irresistible emotion. I told him that it 
was time to be wise and forestall that terrible j udgment by 
judging himself. I reminded him, above all, that if he 
had admired that “ wooden cross which saved the world, 
it was also that same cross which would bless his last 
moments, save his soul, purify his life, prepare his eter- 
nity . . . and obtain for religion that just and indispen- 
sable satisfaction which he had promised, and which the 
Church conjured him through me to defer no longer.” 
At these words Talleyrand seized the Abbé’s hands— 

“Yes, yes, I want all that,’’ he cried warmly, “ I want 
it. You know it, I have told you so already, and I have 
told Mme de Dino also.” 

“ Then,” says Mgr Dupanloup, resuming the conversa- 
tion of the previous day, and doing complete justice to 
his whole life, he would have begun at once to make his 
reconciliation with God, if “‘ I had not reminded him that 
his confession could not be completed until after his de- 
claration.” 

“True,” he replied. ‘“ Then I wish to see Mme de 
Dino and read over the two documents with her; I want 
to add something to them, and then we will conclude the 
matter.”” What was the meaning of this new delay ? 

Abbé Dupanloup stayed in Talleyrand’s room all day, 
sitting by the window saying his rosary or reading his 
breviary. From time to time, he asked the invalid if he 
was tiring him. 

“You do me good,” was the invariable answer. Once 
the Prince added, “ I should have done what I promised 
you already, if I were not in such pain.”” The Abbé left 
about noon to take the news to Mgr de Quélen, who not 
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knowing how his presence would be welcomed had not 
ventured to come. 


“T hope,” he wrote to the Duchesse de Dino on 
Tuesday morning, “ that you will speak to him of my 
interest, my grief, and hope . . . you know the reason of 
my decision not to come in person. ... But if I can be 
of any use, remember that I am at your service at any 
moment, in life and death.’ 

All the day on Wednesday the end was expected every 
hour. The news of the Prince’s illness had spread abroad, 
and people came from every direction to inscribe their 
names. Many went up to the entresol, politicians, and 
men of the world; the salons were crowded ; and it was 
a strange sight to see these groups talking business and 
frivolity within a few yards of a death-bed.2 Would 
Talleyrand make his confession? Even at that hour 
when the shadow of death was falling, excitement was rife. 
Some thought he would make his submission, but many 
more thought not. Among the latter was a young states- 
man for whom Talleyrand had a predilection; he had 
heard a rumour that the dying man had disavowed the 
Revolution, and blamed the general disorder of ideas for 
the errors of his conduct, and he could not resign himself 


to it: “I will never forgive him,” he cried, waving his 
little arms, “I will never forgive him for denying the 
eighteenth century!’’ One of his friends, another of 


Talleyrand’s familiars, whose work as an historian he had 
encouraged at its beginning, replied— 

“Tt would be the most violent blow we have received 
for fifty years.” But Montrond was the most excited 


1 Documents de Mgr Dupanloup (copy). 
* Colmache, Fevelations of the Life of Prince Talleyrand, 345-346 
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of all—Montrond who also was to throw himself at the foot 
of the cross at his last hour.t When hesaw Abbé Dupan- 
loup pass by he sneered— 

“What has he got to do with this priest ?”’ and in 
order to forestall the effect of a conversion he added: 
“Tf he signs, it shows that his mind has gone.’”’ Had 
Talleyrand some obscure presentiment of what was 
being said of him on the other side of his door? It ap- 
pears that he inquired several times if Montrond was still 
there, and Mme de Dino thought afterwards that this was 
one of the reasons why he had delayed his signature, 
because he would not perform such an important action 
while that “ odious disciple of Voltaire ’’ was so close at 
hand.? A few steps further off was another group whose 
hope was different. Royer-Collard declared in his harsh 
voice— 

“ He who has always been the man for pacification will 
not refuse to make his peace with God before he dies.” 
The words were repeated to Talleyrand, whose face 
brightened. 

“T do not refuse,” he said, ‘“‘ I do not refuse.” 

The hours passed ; it was clearly seen that the invalid 
was sinking. The anguish of Abbé Dupanloup was at the 
highest pitch. At his request, Mme de Dino made up her 
mind to make a personal attempt to persuade her uncle, 
at a moment when there was a respite from pain. He 
repeated that— 


* Letter from Abbé Petitot to the Baronne de L{ascours], undated. 
Documents de Mgr Dupanloup (copy). 

* Note by the Duchesse de Dino. Documents de Mgr Dupanloup. 
For a long time Talleyrand had been trying to put M. de Montrond 
out of his life. See, Chronique dela duchesse de Dino, I, 5, 51, 114, 249, 
etc, 
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“ He accepted all the terms of the declaration and recog- 
nized them as his own; that he would sign them and 
wished to die a true and faithful child of the Catholic 
Church. You know it, Mme de Dino, I told you so long 
ago ; I wish it.” 


But when she suggested that he should sign there and 
then he answered— 

“T will not delay long, but I wish to read them once 
more, and to add something, and I am too tired just now ; 
I will tell you when the time comes.”’ 

‘“‘ But, Prince,” she insisted, “‘ while your hand has still 
the strength ?”’ But he was obstinate. 

“ Do not fear ; I will not delay long.” 

Towards the end of the evening Abbé Dupanloup could 
endure it no longer and approached the bed himself. 

“Prince,” he said, “I am going to take news of you 
to the Archbishop, who is so extremely anxious about 
you. Will you not sign your declaration now, so that I 
can give him the consolation of knowing that you are 
ready to appear in peace before God ?” 

“Thank the Archbishop very much,” replied Talley- 
rand, ‘“‘and tell him that everything shall be done.”’ 

Pauline, who was present, intervened— 

“But when, dear uncle ? ”’ 

“To-morrow, between five and six o'clock in the 
morning.” “‘ To-morrow?” “ Yes, to-morrow, between 
five and six.” This was said in a strong and resolute 
voice. 

“Then I may give him this hope, Prince ? ”’ said Abbé 
Dupanloup. 

“Do not say hope,” interrupted Talleyrand quickly, 
“‘ say certainty ; it is positive.’ These last words were 


? 
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spoken with such energy that they surprised Abbé Dupan- 
loup. 

The Archbishop shared their prayers and anxiety from 
afar. He sent word to Abbé Dupanloup: “We will 
have perpetual adoration here all night. To-morrow 
all the communions are for our intention. No, the 
Blessed Virgin will not forsake us!” ! 

Towards eleven there was a fresh alarm. Doctor 
Cruveilhier thought that the patient’s mind was failing. 
Abbé Dupanloup had gone out, and indeed what could 
he have done? M. de Bacourt had the idea of making 
a supreme attempt through Pauline. Holding a pen and 
the two sheets of paper in her hand, she went softly into 
her uncle’s room. It was dark, except for a candle held 
by M. de Bacourt. Lying in his great bed with green 
curtains, Talleyrand looked more dead than alive, his face 
was livid, his eyelids close, his breath gasping. 

“ Dear uncle,” said the young girl, “ you are calm just 
now. Will you not sign these two papers, the contents of 
which you have approved ? It would relieve you.” 

The Prince awoke from his stupor. 

“ But it is not six o’clock ”’ ; and as no one dared reply he 
added, “I told you that I would sign between five and 
sixin the morning. I promise you again to do so.” 

After a moment’s silence he began to talk to M. de 
Bacourt very naturally. He said how sweet the presence 
of his grandniece was tohim. “ She is an angel, an angel,”’ 
he repeated. M. de Bacourt was silent, fearing to tire 
him. But now he wished to talk. 

“ Do you not think that the Protestant religion is very 
dry and unconsoling ?”’ he asked. 

* Documents de Mgr Dupanloup (copy). 
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“ Perhaps,”’ replied Bacourt, “it is because it only 
appeals to the reason, which it does not easily convince. 
The Catholic religion appeals to the reason, heart, and 
imagination all at once ; and it can convince all who really 
wish to be convinced.” Talleyrand pressed his hand. 

“ You are right, quite right.” } 

The night was extremely painful. Talleyrand suffered a 
great deal ; he tossed about and groaned sometimes. . . . 
Towards five o’clock, as day was breaking, the witnesses 
arrived, as required by the Archbishop in case they were 
obliged to be contented with a verbal declaration. They 
were the Duc de Poix, M. Royer-Collard, Molé? de 
Sainte-Aulaire, and de Barante. They remained silently 
in the salon, ready to answer the least call ; the door of the 
room was not shut, and they could see, above the screen, 
what was going on. 

Talleyrand had opened his eyes; he glanced round at 
those who were present and said in a voice so clear that it 
startled them— 

“What time is it?” 

“Six o'clock,” some one replied. But Abbé Dupan- 
loup would not let him be deceived, even at such a mos 
ment, and rectified this statement— 

“Prince, it is not more than five.” 

“Good,” said Talleyrand. And the waiting recom- 
menced. . . . Shortly afterwards one of his grandnieces 


* Note by M. de Bacourt. Documents de Mgr Dupanloup (copy). 

2 The presence of M. de Molé, whom Sainte-Aulaire does not mention 
in his narrative, was contested in several papers, notably in the M@ oniteur, 
but the Journal Général affirmed it. The Gazette de France of the 28th 
of May, 1838, which gave a very accurate and detailed account of 
Talleyrand’s last moments, and Abbé Dupanloup himself, say that 
M, de Molé witnessed the signature from the next room, 
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was brought into the room, Marie de Talleyrand, daughter 
of Baron Alexander and that mysterious Charlotte, who 
had formerly brought up the Prince de Bénévent. She 
was to make her first communion that morning, and was 
already dressed in her white dress. She knelt down by 
the bed. 

“ Uncle,” she said, ‘‘ I am going to pray hard to God for 
you; I ask your blessing.” Talleyrand raised himself 
with difficulty, and said— 

‘“* My child, I wish you much happiness in your life, and 
if I can contribute to it in any way, I will do it with all my 
heart.” 

“ You can do it by blessing her,’’ said Mme de Dino. 
He extended his hand and blessed her. The child had 
burst into tears. As she left the room he said to M. de 
Bacourt— 

“ Here indeed we have the two extremities of life ; she 
is going to make her first communion—and I ”. Bie 
stopped short. 

Six o’clock struck. There were present in the room the 
Duchesse de Dino and her daughter, the Duc de Valengay, 
and Bacourt, who supported the invalid, Doctor Cruveil- 
hier, his old valet Hélie, who at Talleyrand’s express wish 
represented the servants of his household, and finally 
Abbé Dupanloup. Pauline came forward. 

“Tt is six o’clock, dear uncle. Shall I bring you the 
papers you have promised to sign? ”’ Talleyrand made 
agreat effort to sit up, but he fell back, and they had to 
help him. He took the pen from Pauline’s hand. 

“ Monsieur de Talleyrand,’’ said Mme de Dino, “shall I 
read these papers to you—you know what they contain, 
but shall I read them to you?” 
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“Yes, read.” Mme de Dino read the declaration. As 
soon as she had finished Talleyrand dipped his pen in the 
ink himself, and without the least sign of trouble or un- 
certainty, he signed: Charles Maurice Prince de Talley- 
rand. “‘ But,” he remarked, casting his eyes over the last 
lines, ‘‘ there are certain things which I do not find in 
what has just been read, and which I wish to send to the 
Holy Father.” Mme de Dino replied that these things 
had been put in the letter to the Pope, and she read it 
aloud. He signed his name once more. 

“ Prince,” they asked, “what date do you wish to 
have put to this document?” As if he had already 
thought of this, he said in a decided tone— 

“The week of my discourse at the Academy. What 
day was my discourse at the Academy? The 3rd of 
March. Well, put the roth,so that it may be the same 
week.”’ 

After this effort they left Talleyrand to rest. While 
Barante read the documents to the other witnesses, and 
showed them the signatures, which were still wet. Abbé 
Dupanloup hastened to the nearest Church to offer a Mass 
of thanksgiving. Mme de Dino was so overcome that she 
had a fit of tears and hysterics. 

Meanwhile the King had been announced, an unprece- 
dented mark of esteem. He came at eight o’clock with 
Mme Adelaide. Talleyrand, who was expecting him, had 
ordered his valet to comb his hair and perform his usual 
toilet, and as he was feeling a little better he sat up on the 
bed. 

The interview would have been touching but for Louis 
Philippe ; there was no greatness about the monarch of 
the barricades. He came forward dressed in a maroon 
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suit with patent leather top boots, twisting his hat in his 
hand, his forehead very red under his curled wig, and very 
ill at ease. 

“‘T am sorry, Prince, to see you so ill,” he began, and 
sat down on the edge of an armchair, not knowing what 
else to say, and saying nothing. 

“ Sire,” answered Talleyrand,” you have come to assist 
at the last moments ofa dying man. The King does great 
honour to this house by coming here to-day.’’ Inconfor- 
mity with an ancient rule of etiquette, he named the 
persons present: his grandnephew Valencay, Bacourt, 
Doctor Cruveilhier and his assistant, and even his valet, 
Hélie. The King withdrew, while Mme Adelaide pressed 
the Prince’s hand, who murmured with emotion— 

“i hike you very anaich. ,.. 4 

The royal visit had tired Talleyrand greatly ; he fell 
into complete prostration, and when Abbé Dupanloup 
returned from saying Mass, he was so overcome and worn 
out that there could be no question of hearing his confes- 
sion. This was a fresh anxiety. How could they revive 
the dying flame? A letter from the Archbishop, given to 
him two hours later, encouraged the Abbé a little. 
‘* Blessed be God a thousand times,’’ wrote M. de Quélen. 
‘‘T beg you to be my interpreter ; you know my heart and 
you speak to one who knows it. God give you courage to 
the end... .” 2 Abbé Dupanloup drew near. 

‘“‘ Prince, the Archbishop asks me to tell you how much 
he is thinking of you. . . .” Talleyrand half-opened his 
eyes, and murmured feebly but distinctly— 


1 Note without the author’s name in the Documents de Mgr Dupan- 
loup, and Colmache, Revelations . . ., 342-343. 
® Documents de Mer Dupanloup (copy). 
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“I am very grateful for' the Archbishop’s kindness, 
I thank him . . . very much.” 

“The Archbishop,” continued the Abbé, “ blesses God 
above for all your courage in consoling religion, and 
setting your conscience at rest. ... Yes, Prince, this 
morning you gave the Church great consolation. Now I 
come in the Church’s name to offer you the last consola- 
tions of your faith, the last succour of religion. You have 
reconciled yourself with the Catholic Church which you 
had afflicted ; the moment has now come for you to recon- 
cile yourself to God also, by confession and sincere repent- 
ance of all the sins of your life.” 

At these words the dying man made a movement as 
jf to advance, he seized both the Abbé’s hands in his, 
“pressed them with extraordinary strength and emotion, 
and held them all the time that he was making his con- 
fession.”” But we must let Abbé Dupanloup speak— 


“He received absolution with a humility, faith, 
and emotion which moved me to tears, and doubtless 
touched the heart of God—God knows the secrets of all 
hearts, but I beg Him on behalf of those who have thought 
fit to doubt M. de Talleyrand’s sincerity, and I ask for 
them at the hour of death, such dispositions as I saw in 
M. de Talleyrand, as he lay dying, the remembrance of 

which is engraved upon my memory for ever.” 


After his confession, Talleyrand tried to say a few words, 

“ Be sure and tell the Archbishop. . . .” But his voice 
was so feeble and indistinct, that they could not under- 
stand him. 

“You know, uncle,” said Valengay ‘that the Archbishop 
has always been much attached to you.”’ “So much so,” 
added Abbé Dupanloup, “ that he told me this morning 
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that he would willingly give his life for you.” Talleyrand 
tried to smile and they heard him say distinctly— 

“He can find a much better use for it!’’ These were 
his last words. Abbé Dupanloup administered Extreme 
Unction, and recited the Litany of the Saints ; at the invo- 
cations, St. Maurice, St. Charles, pray for us! the dying 
man made a sign of assent. According to those present, 
he was conscious to the last. He passed away at half-past 
three. 

It is not for us to estimate here the value of Talleyrand’s 
last sentiments. One question, however, may be permitted 
us : why should he have lied at the hour of death ? at that 
hour when he was about to leave the changing and fleeting 
faces of men, to look upon the eternal face of God—of 
Him who cannot be deceived ? 
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Appendix 


NARRATIVE BY ABBE DUPANLOUP OF HIS 
RELATIONS WITH M. DE TALLEYRAND 


A FRIEND of mine, living in Italy, wrote to me from Rome 
in September, 1838, to ask me what was the truth of the 
varying accounts given in France of the last days and death 
of M. de Talleyrand. ‘‘Send me a long letter,” he said, 
“or even a memoir, if you can; it will be read here with 
great interest.” I delayed in answering him; many grave 
circumstances prevented me from doing so at once. The 
and of February,? 1839, decided me to delay nolonger. What 
I have written is neither a letter nor a memoir, it is a simple 
narrative of what I saw. 


Paris, 2nd of February, 1830. 

DEAR FRIEND,—I consent very willingly to lay before 
your eyes an exact and authentic narrative of the last days 
and last moments of the Prince de Talleyrand. God, who 
made me a witness of this great mercy, did not give me this 
consolation for myself alone ; it belongs to the whole Church, 
for a high reparation has just been made to her honour, and 
a soul whose long and sad aberration had been a source of 
grief to religion for fifty years, has been restored to truth, 
to the light of faith, and to the holy joys of Christian hope : 
such, at least, is my deep and intimate conviction. I speak 


1 Talleyrand was born on the 2nd of February, 1754, and it was 
also on the 2nd of February of the preceding year that Abbé Dupan- 
loup was invited to dine with the Prince for the first time (B. de L.), 
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to you, as you see, in all simplicity ; it will perhaps be diffi- 
cult for me, in all I have to tell you, to forget the deep and 
keen emotions I experienced. No priest could look unmoved 
upon such an extraordinary and visible work of grace, for 
so I consider this matter. I say this to you who have the 
happiness of believing in the secrets and miracles of the 
goodness of God. Yes, we have manifestly here, ample 
subject for admiration and gratitude to every Christian heart. 

I understand what you tell me of the doubt, hesitation, 
and uncertainty which prevail among the public on this 
subject. As in all matters of importance, every one has given 
an opinion without knowing anything about it. It was 
impossible to hope that the newspapers, especially, would 
not look upon it as a stroke of good fortune. Hence flip- 
pant, haphazard and contradictory accounts, and contra- 
dictions are easily explained in the midst of the confusion of 
opinions and passions in this country. M. de Talleyrand’s 
death, like his life, has been diversely exploited by party 
spirit, generally interpreted unkindly, sometimes with ex- 
cessive bitterness, most frequently with incontestable injus- 
tice, always without authentic documents, and by each one 
in particular in accordance with his political passion or re- 
ligious opinions. I am in a position to assert that every- 
thing I have read in the papers or heard in public upon this 
occasion is no more than a chaotic mixture of conjectures, 
suppositions, and more or less strange and malicious false- 
hood. In the days in which we live truth and justice, as 
you know, are rare. 

You understand that I do not intend to discuss, contra- 
dict, or refute anything here, but merely to give you an account 
of facts, which I have seen and touched with my own eyes 
and hands. The memory is still recent, but it has stamped 
itself so deeply in my soul that it can never be effaced. Such 
things as I did not actually see for myself, I give upon the 
authority of eye-witnesses, and especially upon the testi- 
mony of three manuscript accounts. Discretion forbids 
my mentioning the names of the authors, but their authority 
and unanimity puts them beyond reach of attack. 

God knows that I am moved by one passion alone in all 
this, if such a name can be applied to the deep joy which I 
could not but feel at the sight of such a Christian end, and . 
such a legitimate satisfaction made to religion. I do not 
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ask you to share this joy till you have read my story, for I 
will tell you everything, that is everything which can be 
told ; I will tell it you in great detail, sure of the truth, and 
of the conscience to which it is told. It will be sweet to me 
to recall such consoling memories, and if you think they 
will be received with interest in Rome, I deliver them freely 
into your hands in all their simplicity. 

I first came in contact with Prince Talleyrand in February 
last (1838), when he was kind enough to send me an invita- 
tion to dinner. I will admit that I found this invitation 
singularly surprising and embarrassing. I had lately heard 
that M. de Talleyrand knew something of me; he had heard 
my name from his young niece, Mlle Pauline de Périgord, 
whose director I had been from the time of her first com- 
munion. I knew that he sometimes spoke kindly of me. 
He said one day to the Comtesse de. . . — 

“So you sometimes see Abbé Dupanloup? I should 
rather like to know him. ... He is our confessor,” he 
added with a half-serious smile. 

Then he praised the piety of his young niece: ‘ Pauline 
is an angel!” And he added praises of my zeal and devo- 
tion to the young. These words first revealed to Mme de 
. . . the secret feelings of M. de Talleyrand, which she had 
suspected before. Other serious and even religious conver- 
sations with the Prince confirmed her in this opinion, and 
she had said to me a few days before: ‘“‘ Monsieur l’Abbé, 
if M. de Talleyrand is ever converted he will send for you.” 
I was none the less surprised and embarrassed when I received 
the invitation. It was on the 2nd of February, his birthday, 
and he was entering his eighty-fifth year. That he should 
invite me to a family gathering on such a day, and at such 
a solemn epoch of his life, appeared to me extraordinary and 
even significant. 

I will confess to you (for I fear there is a certain public 
which, if it heard this, would not understand me at all) that 
this date, the 2nd of February, which has since become so 
dear to me, attracted me tohim. It wasa feast of the Blessed 
Virgin, the Purification. I could not help remarking that 
Prince Talleyrand was born under favourable auspices, and 
that he had chosen this day to take the first step towards 
coming into serious contact with a Catholic priest; for it 
was evident that to neither of us was this a mere question of 
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an invitation to dinner. Yet, after due consideration, I 
thought it best to refuse the honour he wished to confer upon 
me. Therefore I wrote and excused myself, on the ground 
of my duties and my retired life, adding that the Archbishop 
himself was good enough [to accept this excuse, which was 
quite true. M. de Talleyrand did not accept it, at least not 
easily, for I heard afterwards that he was much annoyed by 
my refusal. This man who never showed any external 
emotion, and whose face was always perfectly calm, however 
great his inward vexation, assumed a serious expression and 
uttered these strange words— 

“T am surprised at this refusal. They told me Abbé Du- 
panloup was a clever man; if it were true, he would have 
understood the importance of his getting an entry to this 
house.” These really extraordinary words were repeated 
to me. I admit that they made an impression on me, and 
caused me some regret. 

In spite of my refusal M. de Talleyrand renewed his invita- 
tion after a few days. This time I did not see how I could 
refuse. It was a Sunday: let me give you the details of 
our first interview. He had first thought of inviting me for 
the previous Friday, and had the delicacy to inform me that 
I would find his table served as I would wish on such a day. 
I was aware before that at his house those who wished to 
observe the laws of the Church were served first by him with 
special care and courtesy. Imadeup my mind to accept his 
invitation. It was Sunday, the 18th of February. 

Shall I tell you all my thoughts, fears, hopes, and feelings 
on my way there? They will surprise, and perhaps displease 
you. Yet you shall hear them in all their simplicity. I was 
seriously annoyed and even sad at finding myself condemned, 
I hardly knew how or why, to leave my pious retreat for 
M. de Talleyrand’s house in the Rue Saint-Florentin ; under- 
standing the importance but fearing the uselessness of such 
a step, knowing that the next day all Paris and all the news- 
papers would seize upon this piece of news, as did actually 
occur. Must I confess it ? Like the rest of the world I had 
not much belief in Prince Talleyrand’s good faith; I knew 
his ability and my own lack of it, and found all this very 
embarrassing, yet my conscience and the duty of my ministry 
obliged me to go through with it. But I was determined 
to go straight forward, come to the point as soon as possible, 
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and not lend myself to playing a part, in case one had been 
prepared for me. 

In this state of mind I crossed the threshold of M. de Talley- 
rand’s house, putting my trust in God, who knew my right 
intention, and begging Him to preserve me from undue 
severity, which would have been improper and wrong if 
Shown towards good faith and a sincere conversion, but 
asking Him to spare me as His minister the misfortune of 
the least weakness. 

At last entered. The Prince received me with the utmost 
kindness; he was seated in one of those high, wide, arm- 
chairs which was his favourite seat. He dominated the whole 
room with his high glance and his curt, rare, witty and 
strongly marked but always courteous speech. No king 
could be more a king in his immediate circle than M. de Talley- 
rand in his salon. It was that celebrated salon once occupied 
by the Emperor Alexander, in which so many passions had 
raged, so many matters been discussed, so many interests, the 
fate of France and Europe decided, and in which M. de Talley- 
rand had played such a great part. These memories passed 
rapidly through my mind, and I easily understood how 
M. de Talleyrand had kept his position there with such ease. 
I found a much larger party assembled than I had expected, 
but I made my way towards my host. After the first ex- 
changes of respect on my side and kindness on his, I was 
introduced to the company, and he offered me a chair beside 
his own ; I thought it best to accept this seat simply, without 
ceremony. 

We entered into conversation, rather coldly at first; it 
was remarked that during the first half-hour he was slightly 
embarrassed, though kind and polite. For my part, by 
God’s help, though outwardly respectful, I felt nothing but 
deep compassion and sorrow at the sight of this old man, 
without the least confusion or embarrassment. M. de Talley- 
rand never produced any such effect upon me. I heard 
later that he affected most people in that way, and that of 
all the distinguished men of the Imperial Court he alone some- 
times embarrassed the Emperor by his wit, by the loftiness, 
promptness, and soundness of his views, the coolness and 
vivacity of his repartee, and by his unfailing calm. I am 
glad that I did not know all this, for no doubt that is why 
I never felt embarrassed in his presence for one moment, T 
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was only subjugated once, on the eve of his death, conquered 
by an overwhelming sentiment which dominated his soul and 
mine—I will tell you why at the proper time—but until that 
day, in spite of his superiority, I kept that complete indepen- 
dence of character which is such a binding duty in the work 
of sacerdotal ministry, and on which I had specially taken 
my stand as I crossed his threshold. 

I must admit, also, that I had forgotten or was ignorant 
of many things in his life; I did not fully appreciate his 
great political career. Indeed, I never sacrificed any part of 
my soul and conscience to the aberrations of public opinion. 
Those men who are sometimes surrounded with foolish and 
guilty admiration, in spite of their crimes, because they have 
genius, or have done great things, inspire me only with livelier 
horror. I could give you a good idea of my freedom in this, 
though I might surprise you, by naming three men of per- 
fectly different character, life, and principles, for whom I 
always felt an invincible repulsion. These three men are no 
more ; religion blessed their last hour ; they had recourse 
to the infinite Mercy, and doubtless it did not fail them ; 
therefore I will not name them, but during their lives, these 
three men, in my eyes, were the personification of falsehood, 
stupidity, and baseness, and I could not resign myself to 
the thought that those three things should have dominated 
for so long, and still, more or less, dominate France and 
Europe. 

I will confess to still more unfavourable dispositions. I 
had only seen M. de Talleyrand three times in my life: once 
at the Tuileries in the castle chapel at the King’s Mass, when 
I was Almoner to the Dauphin ;ihe accompanied the King in 
his quality of Grand Chamberlain. Well, his presence in 
such a place shocked me very much. 

On another occasion I saw him in the Place Louis XVI, 
on the 3rd of May, 1826, the day of a solemn procession of 
reparation to that sad spot. He was standing behind Charles 
X. I was young then, severe and inflexible as one is at that 
age, perhaps unjust, and though M. de Talleyrand always 
had a horror of what he called the revolutionary fury, I 
inwardly reproached for his presence all those whose religious 
feelings, it seemed to me, ought to suffer more than mine, at 
the sight of him in such a place, and on such a day. 


I saw him for the third time in the Church of the Assump- 
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tion, at a funeral service, and his face made a sad impression 
on me. How can I explain it to you? On all these three 
occasions, I could not help being jarred to the heart at the 
sight of him; I only knew the bad side of his life. I had 
always been accustomed to look upon him as a great sinner 
and a source of grave scandal, and though I was ready to be 
brought into contact with him from motives of charity and 
religion, you may well believe that I did it with an indepen- 
dent spirit, ready to draw back upon the slightest provoca- 
tion. I will admit that I even sought an occasion for doing 
so, but could never find one. But to return to my visit. 

Dinner time came. There were twenty people at table. 
Conversation soon grew animated ; but imagine my surprise : 
I had expected propriety, but it was more than that, it was 
quite religious all the time, I might even say quite ecclesias- 
tical. M. de Talleyrand spoke a good deal of sermons and 
preachers of the present day ; he quoted many fine passages 
and beautiful expressions from preachers he had heard in his 
youth. I had never heard him speak before, or seen him at 
such close quarters. I watched him with a certain curiosity, 
and I repeat without the least embarrassment. I specially 
remarked the appropriateness, subtlety of mind, and grace 
with which he made these quotations. 

They spoke of the Archbishop of Paris, and the works of 
charity to which he devoted his life and the small remnant 
of his fortune. 

“No one is more generous than the Archbishop,”’ said the 
Prince, and, above all, he added with marked expression : 
““no one knows how to give better than he.” I could only 
applaud such words. 

Upon this subject he made some reflections upon England, 
which I found very interesting, and upon the way that charity 
was practised, or rather left unpractised, there. 

“ It is a thing of which the English are ignorant,” he said ; 
“ the basis of their character being ‘every man for himself,’ 
which the dryness of Protestantism does not correct, and 
makes them insensible to the misery of their neighbour.” 

After dinner the conversation took a loftier tone. He 
spoke for a long time, and I admit that I was astonished at 
the freedom and energy with which he denounced the nine- 
teenth century, “an epoch of contempt for all authority.” 
He inveighed against the ‘madmen ”’ who attack the idea 
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of religion, and added: ‘‘ These are sad times of ours, 
when nothing is respected!” I repeat that there were 
twenty people present when he spoke in this strain. 

He was very attentive to me throughout the whole of 
dinner. He always seemed to address his remarks to me, 
and I answered him with the greater simplicity and confi- 
dence that the universal kindness shown me was manifestly 
deliberate ; it seemed sometimes as if every one was purposely 
silent in order to leave the conversation to us two. 

After dinner we returned to the salon, M. de Talleyrand 
being the last to enter it. It seems that he did this habitually. 
He would remain in the dining-room a little while after every 
one else, then he would come in slowly, leaning on the arm of 
his young niece, or one of his grandnephews, who would 
come forward to meet him. He soon returned to his place 
and resumed the conversation, which was very animated, 
for about an hour. They spoke of nothing but Saint Sulpice, 
the Seminary, the old Sulpicians who had been his masters, of 
the greatest theologians of that Society, and of those days ; 
especially of M. Emery, whose high virtue and admirable 
behaviour under difficult circumstances, he praised with a 
heartfelt effusion. He quoted the words of the dying Féne- 
lon to Louis XIV, several times: “I know nothing more 
apostolic and venerable than Saint Sulpice.’’ He recalled 
beautiful memories of the Church of France in her days of 
trial, always the most glorious for her, which brought him 
quite naturally to a magnificent and touching eulogy of Pius 
VII. I declare that I was amazed, stupefied, almost carried 
away ; at least I could not help saying to myself as I left : 
This was certainly one of the most edifying conversations 
held in Paris to-night ; it only needed a cross upon his breast 
to persuade me that I was talking to one of the most vener- 
able Bishops in France. 

I thought it best to be one of the first to leave. As I rose 
to go, the Prince thanked me for my visit, kindly remarked 
that I had a long way to go, and, in spite of my refusal, 
insisted on ordering one of his carriages to take me back to 
the Seminary. 

Such was our first interview, the gravity and meaning of 
which I did not grasp till after a few days of reflection. I 
must admit, however, that I felt that day, that my fears and 
prejudice had been exaggerated. 
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I left the Hotel Talleyrand, struck by the almost solemn 
greatness of its master. In spite of myself I thought of that 
noble head, those expressive and imposing features, that 
deep and penetrating glance. I thought, especially, of the 
care, tenderness, almost worship, lavished on him by his 
family and friends, in the shelter of which the private man 
seemed to rest from the turmoil of the world, and to consider 
with perfect tranquillity the extraordinary violence of the 
insults and injuries showered upon him as a public man. 
For I did not know, and it is generally unknown, that Prince 
Talleyrand was venerated and loved by all who came in 
contact with him, and as that veneration and tenderness 
never failed him during a life which lasted nearly a century, 
I said to myself that those who spoke so much evil of him 
and never any good, must have been somewhat in the wrong, 
and cannot have known all. This was my first impression, 
and it was fully confirmed by my subsequent observations 
and relations with that household. 

But the liveliest memory which remained of my first inter- 
view with Prince Talleyrand, was the serious and religious 
character of his conversation. Hardly a word was said 
which a Bishop would have disowned: the soundness and 
orthodoxy of his principles, and the nobility and purity of 
his feelings made proof of sincere and deep reflection, and a 
pronounced inclination for thoughts of this kind. It seemed 
to me that a man who could make such reflections and pay 
high homage to such principles, could hardly escape the 
necessity of reflecting upon himself, and perhaps of already 
severely condemning himself. Here is evidence at least, I 
said to myself, that grace and conscience are at work. 

From that day I thought that there was no need to despair 
of M. de Talleyrand, and that the end of his life might be a 
Christian one. Whether it was a delusion of zeal or not, it 
seemed to me from the whole tone of his conversation, ideas, 
and feelings, and from my own observations, that his con- 
science was riper than I had imagined for a sincere return to 
religion. Not that I thought it so near as it really was. 
Grace forestalled my expectation, nor did I count upon the 
approach of death ; his health seemed so good as to render it 
unlikely for a long time, and I have learnt since, beyond 
possibility of doubt, that the matter was decided in his 
conscience before death hastened its conclusion. Neither 
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did I expect to be the chosen instrument of such mercy: a 
fittle thought was sufficient to make me distrust my own 
light and experience in such a case, and wished that so grave 
and difficult a task might fall to holier and abler hands. 

All these thoughts reminded me of the expressive words 
of the letter in which Talleyrand sent in his resignation as 
English Ambassador to the King’s government in 1834— 


“My great age, the infirmities which are its natural conse- 
quence, the repose which it makes advisable, and the thoughts 
which it suggests, make this very natural step not only justifiable, 
but almost a duty.” 


At the time every one noticed the solemn gravity of these 
words. But they were soon forgotten. M. de Talleyrand’s 
motives in retiring from the world were not understood. 
Those who did not know him intimately hardly believed that 
his life was devoted to meditation and the thoughts suggested 
by advanced age. As he lived in deep seclusion for three 
years, his name was never mentioned except with surprise 
at the silence which had closed upon a life so used to noise 
and splendour, and rumour soon whispered that this silence 
and seclusion were not voluntary, and reports of failing health 
and imminent death were spread abroad, repeated in the 
newspapers and believed by all. 

At this juncture a remarkable event discredited these 
funereal rumours, astonished the public, and revealed the 
life and strength of the man whom malignity reported to be 
dying, and also the serious nature of the thoughts which 
occupied him in his seclusion. I mean the discourse which 
he delivered at the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
upon the death of M. Reinhard, his friend and colleague. 

It was on the 3rd of March, 1838. There was a crowded 
audience at that memorable meeting, and the delicate, noble, 
moral and almost religious words of the orator amply repaid 
public curiosity. The art with which he praised the com- 
bination of theologian and diplomatist in M. Reinhard, two 
qualities in which he resembled himself, excited remark. The 
resemblances between them in this speech were so many and 
so close that it seemed as if M. de Talleyrand was really using 
the name of M. Reinhard as a text from which he could find 
occasion to render publicly a last and solemn homage to the 
religious studies of his youth, and explain the high principles 
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of diplomacy which are so often misjudged. I cannot refrain 
from quoting his fine praise of theology. After speaking of 
M. Reinhard, and the diplomatic career which he adopted, 
M. de Talleyrand adds :— 


“I venture to say here that his early studies had been a good 
preparation for it. The study of theology, especially in which 
he distinguished himself in the Seminary of Denkendorf and the 
Protestant College of Tubingen, had given him a strength and 
suppleness in reasoning which is found in everything which came 
from his pen. To save myself from the fear of yielding to an 
idea which may appear paradoxical, I feel obliged to call to mind 
here the names of several of our great negotiators, all theologians, 
and all memorable in history for having conducted the most 
important political affairs of their time. The Cardinal Chancellor 
Duprat, as skilled in canon as in civil law, who fixed the basis 
of the Concordat with Leo X, of which several measures still exist 
to-day ; Cardinal d’Ossat, who, despite the efforts of several 
great powers, succeeded in reconciling Henri IV with the Court 
of Rome: the collection of letters which he left are still prescribed 
for the study of young men entering upon a political career. 
Cardinal de Polignac, theologian, poet, and negotiator, who after 
so many unfortunate wars, found means of preserving to France 
all the conquests of Louis XIV by the treaty of Utrecht. The 
education of M. de Lyonne, whose name has just acquired fresh 
lustre from a recent important publication, was also begun by 
his father, then Bishop of Gap, amidst books of theology. The 
names I have quoted are, I think, sufficient to justify my opinion 
of the influence which the early education given him by his father 
had upon M. Reinhard’s turn of mind. 


You must admit, dear friend, that thus to show able theolo- 
gians concealed under great diplomatists, is to solemnly 
glorify theology and openly give it the credit for all the 
good a man has done in his life, and for inspiring all the good 
he means to do before his death. 

It is evident, also, that the importance and glory of theolo- 
gical studies was not the only thought in M. de Talleyrand’s 
mind. In recalling the names and noble work of Cardinal 
d’Ossat, who despite the efforts of several great powers suc- 
ceeded in reconciling Henri IV with the Court of Rome ; 
Cardinal Chancellor Duprat, who fixed the basis of the Con- 
cordat with Leo X; and Cardinal de Polignac, who after so 
many unfortunate wars, found means of preserving to France 
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His most violent adversaries and bitterest opponents in the 
press, saw signs of conversion in his words. To others they 
seemed strange and displeasing, for their own opinions pre- 
vented them from understanding them or accepting them as 
sincere. But all were bound to admit that this man, whom 
many worthy judges thought the wittiest of his time, was 
still witty and full of life. 

To me this speech was more than that of a clever man ; it 
was not yet quite that of a Christian orator, but it was that of 
a soul upon which religion was gradually gaining, making him 
already speak its language, and letting us hope for other 
consolation than good words. 

It was not till after M. de Talleyrand’s death that I heard 
of some kind words of his which would have encouraged my 
hopes very much if I had heard of them at the time. They 
touch me still whenever I think of them. As he was reading 
over his speech, on the eve of its delivery, he stopped at the 
words: the religion of duty, and said— 

“There! that will please Abbé Dupanloup.” When he 
reached the passage on theological studies, some one ventured 
to interrupt him and said— 

“You must admit that this fits you much better than poor 
M. Reinhard.” 

“Certainly,” he replied, “‘ there is no harm in reminding 
the public of my starting point.’’ And when they said what 
a consolation it was that he should place the end of his life 
under the shelter of the memories and good traditions of his 
youth: ‘I was sure it would please you,” was his kind and 
gracious answer. 

I have told you that M. de Talleyrand was kind enough to 
send me a copy of this speech. It showed me that he had not 
forgotten me since I had the honour of visiting him, and I 
confess that it gave me greater pleasure than a mere delicate 
attention, when I found its contents were like a continuation 
of that serious conversation which had so strongly impressed 
itself upon my mind. 

I had not seen M. de Talleyrand since the day I dined with 
him, the memory of the satisfaction I had felt in seeing and 
hearing him, perhaps even the impression I received that my 
presence gave him a certain pleasure, had made me all the 
more reserved. I had called and written my name in his 
visitors’ book, but thought it discreet todono more. I changed 
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my mind when I received the copy of his speech, and went to 
thank him for it in person. I was received at once. 

But I must tell you that this visit was a great undertaking 
to me. M. de Talleyrand’s speech, the conversation I had 
heard at his house, his life of seclusion, what was said in his 
family circle, and in public concerning the serious thoughts in 
which he was absorbed, all this presented itself to my mind, 
as a very important whole. I knew that he wished to see me 
again and I began to realize my position with some dismay, 
so that I had to summon the thought of my priesthood to the 
help of my courage. This time I should see M. de Talleyrand 
alone. He knew Iwasa priest, he was even aware of my timid 
and backward character in worldly matters, though it was 
positive and resolute enough in the affairs of my ministry. 
I had no wish to be indiscreet, but I was resolved to speak my 
mind and the hopes of religion if he gave me an opportunity. 
I\called and inquired if he would see me. “TI shall be delighted,” 
was his kind answer. He sent his young niece to me with this 
answer, bidding her bring me to him herself. Mlle Pauline 
de Périgord preceded me; you know that M. de Talleyrand 
used to call her his little guardian angel, Perhaps it is hardly 
for me to say how well she deserved the name; but when I 
saw the old man’s angel with truly angelic simplicity, candour, 
and grace leading me towards him, I could not help feeling 
deeply touched. We passed through several salons where a 
crowd of servants and lackeys stood and watched us pass in 
silence. 

Mile de Périgord soon left me alone with M. de Talleyrand : 
“Dear uncle,” she said, ‘‘ I will leave you two together; I 
am afraid of disturbing you.”’ He followed her with a tender 
glance until she had disappeared ; then, when we were alone, 
after a moment’s silence, his first words were— 

“ Well, M. Abbé, I spoke of duty in my discourse at the 
Academy, . . . I wished to do so on that occasion. . . .” 

My answer expressed the consolation, I dared not say the 
hopes, which these words had given to the Archbishop and 
myself. 

““T praised theology,” he added, “ what I said is certainly 
true, and I am very glad to have pointed it out.” 

I could not refrain from thanking him, with a smile, in the 
name of all those who had studied that science, for the honour 
he had done them. The conversation continued gravely on 
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these lines. Once more he praised the old church of France, 
and the Sulpicians, to whose memory he constantly returned. 
I told him how touched I was by his faithful affection for his 
old masters; I admit that it was always a fresh surprise to 
me to hear him constantly referring to the days of his clerical 
education. The great events which had swept and furrowed 
his life could not efface the memory of them nor destroy their 
charm. A man whose word can certainly be relied upon, 
Count Alexis de Noailles, who accompanied him to Vienna in 
1815, heard him say there: ‘‘ When I am sad I think of Saint 
Sulpice ; in spite of many things, that was the best and happi- 
est time of my life.’’ M. de Noailles had been a pupil of Saint 
Sulpice himself for some time, but had relinquished the idea 
of the priesthood by the advice of his pious masters ; yet he 
always cherished an affection for the Sulpicians, and it was a 
curious thing to hear him and M. de Talleyrand agree so well 
upon the virtues and merits of their former masters. 

Perhaps, dear friend, you know the delicately appropriate 
words of pure and beautiful praise in which M. de Talleyrand 
thought fit to render striking homage to the virtue of the Sul- 
picians upon a solemn occasion, but as a pupil of Saint Sulpice 
yourself you will read them again with great pleasure, and 
perhaps not without emotion. I mean the panegyric on M. 
Bourlier, Bishop of Evreux, delivered by M. de Talleyrand 
in the Chamber of Peers. Let me advise you to refer to it. 

Our conversation was continued in the same tone for half 
an hour, then it grew more serious, and assumed a touching 
tinge of melancholy when he spoke of his health, which had 
been worse for some days. He spoke also of his great age and 
the thoughts which old age engenders. 

“Tam very old, Monsieur |’Abbé, I am very old! . . . this 
isa very bad season. ... Iam ill—yes, I amill!” he added, 
with a gesture of painful agitation. 

This melancholy tone was remarkable in M. de Talleyrand, 
who was not naturally given to complaining. I knew that he 
displayed great courage in enduring pain, and never liked to 
trouble others about his health, and scarcely allowed them to 
trouble about their own, yet he told me that he had suffered 
from palpitation and catarrh for two years, and that his legs 
had grownso feeble that they required a support of leaves and 
steel bands, and had to be dressed twice a day. Then he said, 
with a smile: ‘‘ They often speak of imaginary invalids ; 
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something ought to be said as well of the imaginary healthy.” 

His sad words seemed to reveal to me the secret of his 
inmost thoughts, and intimate that from henceforth they 
were seriously concerned with the future ; I could not doubt 
it. These words seemed to invite me to make advances, for 
they were followed by profound silence, during which I 
observed with the deepest pity the sad weariness of his looks 
and the painful agitation of his soul. He had certainly made 
a great effort in speaking thus, and yet I hesitated for some 
time before answering him. An indefinable feeling of delicacy 
and reserve which seemed to me a duty, restrained my zeal, 
and I am glad of it to-day. Suddenly he abruptly broke 
the silence which had lasted too long— 

“How did you find Mme de Dino, Monsieur I’Abbé ? ” 

“ Very poorly, Prince, but more concerned about you than 
about herself.” 

“I know,” he answered. This encouraged me to add— 

“I found both Mme de Dino and her daughter very deeply 
and seriously concerned about you.” He gave me a touched 
and grateful glance, but made no answer. Then I rose and took 
leave of him. 

For the next few days M. de Talleyrand seemed very pre- 
occupied, and more serious than usual. He was silent and 
thoughtful ; his intimate conversation was very grave, and 
though nothing decisive was said, he seemed to be dominated 
by some deep and secret thought, and to tend towards some 
step which he was not ready toavow. At this time he called 
at his Iawyer’s to see his will, in which he had already made 
an important alteration. I did not hear of it till later; if I 
had known of it at the time, it would have cleared up many 
doubts and obviated much anxiety. Having made this alter- 
ation, M. de Talleyrand closed and sealed the will again, and 
never mentioned the matter to any one. 

It is very remarkable, though we did not hear of it till much 
Jater, that eighteen months before this he had opened his will 
and added, under the date of October, 1836, an express declar- 
ation that he wished to die in the Roman Catholic Apfostolie 
Church. 

I repeat that I did not know this, and that is why I acted 
with so much caution and reserve. If I had known it I should 
not have hesitated so much, and perhaps it would have been a 
mistake, for those who knew him best say that it would have 
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been the worst of blunders to urge him forward too eagerly. 
It was better to Iet his impressions have time to develop ; 
“he never did anything in a hurry; he had unlimited confi- 
dence in time, which stood him in good stead until his death.”’ 
I have since learnt that he was very grateful for my reticence. 

I tell you this now, though I did not hear it till long after- 
wards, to make it clear to you, as it is now to me, that he was 
inclined to conversion at that time: he had been concerned 
with it for a long time, and from that day until the end of his 
life we may safely say that it was the only thing of any moment 
to him. 

I must say that in several of his friends and family God had 
given him worthy and sympathetic witnesses of the noble 
struggles of his soul. The devotion and high-mindedness of 
some of them had won them his full confidence; all his 
thoughts were open to them, and it even pleased him to let them 
see the workings of his conscience. Their enlightened tender- 
ness and deep religious feeling made them watch the progress 
of the holy work with unspeakable joy and interest. They 
saw his pre-occupation increasing every day, and noticed that 
his conversion grew more religious ; they observed the slightest 
circumstance, treasured the least word, and the zeal of their 
tenderness and piety taught them to conceal their joy ; for 
such emotion might have seemed like an attempt to influence 
him, which the Prince would not have endured. 

It has been said, I think, that M. de Talleyrand was en- 
trapped ; I not only declare that this is false, but that it would 
have been impossible. To assert it is to know nothing of him. 
He would not tolerate unsolicited advice, and the respect and 
reserve which he always imposed on his nearest and dearest is 
a certain proof to me that no one would have dared to offer it ; 
besides, I know for a positive fact that no one did so dare. It 
would be more just to dwell on what can never be sufficiently 
recognized ; that is, the ardent prayers, solicitude, hopes, 
and fears, which encompassed the last days of his life. Let 
them say that violence was done, if they like: it was—but it 
was violence done to Heaven. 

As for me, I now found myself engaged in this grave and 
delicate affair. M. de Talleyrand had spoken to me with 
sufficiently intimate confidence ; I knew that he spoke of 
me most kindly, that he often asked for me, and wished to 
see and converse with me. In spite of my apprehension I 
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was forced to recognize that Providence had called me to 
begin this great work, which I would gladly surrender to 
abler hands. This, God knows! was my first thought ; but 
Providence ordained otherwise, and the great work was 
completed by my hands. Under the circumstances I resolved 
to lay aside my timidity and natural repugnance, and re- 
member the duties of my ministry. To fortify my courage 
I called to mind, what a priest should never forget, that in 
the work of the conversion of souls, man does very little and 
God does all. 

A few days after my last visit I thought of sending him 
my book, Christianisme presenté aux hommes du monde par 
Fénelon. It seemed to me an appropriate return for his 
present of a copy of his Academy speech, and a means of 
respectfully continuing the relations between us, which my 
conscience would not allow me to interrupt. However, before 
sending the book I thought it best to consult Mme de Dino, 
for fear of committing an indiscretion. She answered through 
Mile de Périgord, her daughter, that M. de Talleyrand would 
be very pleased to accept the book from the author. The 
following is her letter, dated the 22nd of March, 1838— 


** MONSIEUR L’ABBE,— 

‘‘T ventured to show my uncle your kind note; he was very 
touched, and said that he would be very glad to have a book to 
which you have devoted so much time, and he is very anxious to 
see you. As he knows that you are always very busy in the 
morning he does not like to disturb you by asking you to call at 
that time, and so he hopes that you will dine with us. He leaves 
it to you to fix any day you like, so long as it does not inconveni- 
ence you to come. Only be kind enough to let us have a word 
in answer.” 


Having received this answer I hesitated no longer and sent 
the book with the following letter, which you will, perhaps, 
think very bold, but it seemed to me that I could and ought 
to say what I did. It was necessary to make our relations 
more significant, and this seemed to me a favourable oppor- 
tunity. I did it therefore, and God blessed my boldness. 
This is my letter— 


“EP RINCE,— 
“Mlle Pauline assures me that you will not think me indis- 
creet if I venture to offer you a very simple and humble work, 
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to which the name of Fénelon has lent some value and, perhaps, 
success. The great kindness which you showed me some time 
ago encourages me to adventure this. 

“Tt is true that a few pages in these six volumes are mine, and 
even these are too many; but I should not have dared to offer 
you these in exchange for the copy of your Academy speech 
which you so kindly sent me. It is through Fénelon that I hope 
to repay my debt of gratitude and give you a little of the exquisite 
pleasure I derived from reading your brief pages, of which I may 
only speak here with respectful reserve. Under the favour and 
shelter of a great name I therefore venture to present myself to 
your indulgence. 

“What increases my confidence, Prince, is that the genius, 
virtues, and sacred character of the Archbishop of Cambrai, and 
above all his misfortunes and admirable return, give to his life a 
something incomparable and complete, a strength and irresistible 
sweetness to his words, and an undefinably venerable and touch- 
ing quality to his memory. Moreover (dare I say it to you in 
all simplicity?), Fénelon was a pupil of Saint Sulpice like your- 
self; he cherished the memory of it all his life, and in dying 
wrote to Louis XIV: ‘I know nothing more venerable and 
apostolic than Saint Sulpice.’ Therefore when I found in your 
discourse the same deep and amiable gratitude as in Fénelon 
towards those who had educated him in his clerical youth; when 
following his example, I heard you take pleasure in memories of 
Saint Sulpice, and praise with heartfelt effusion the venerable 
masters of your early years; when I found that the deepest and 
most frequent memory of your stormy life was the palmy days 
of the old church of France, which you saw shine upon the world 
and vanish ; as an unknown child of Saint Sulpice and an obscure 
admirer of Fénelon, I felt touched, and had confidence that a 
book protected by so great a name would be well received by you. 

“Perhaps it will be presented to you by the hands of that 
child, a real angel of piety and grace, whose care, tenderness, and 
innocence comfort your old age ; her noble simplicity and angelic 
candour remind you of that pious and august old man whose 
name and virtues are your precious heritage. A man truly holy 
and apostolic, who blessed us all with such gentle majesty, and 
whom the Church of Paris saw grow old in a long and laborious 
career of duty, and die in the peace of the just, leaving a memory 
for ever blessed. 

** Monday, 25th of March, 1838.” 


I need not explain to you the object of this letter, my dear 
friend ; I was asking M. de Talleyrand in the name, and after 
the example of, Fénelon, in the name of the Sulpicians whom 
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he loved, and of the Church of France, to whom he had been 
such a source of sorrow, and finally in the name of his young 
niece and the pious Cardinal de Périgord, to return again 
to the consolation of the Church, the joy of his family, and 
the honour of his memory. But I did not know if my letter 
would have the desired effect. I feared it might displease 
him, and I was in extreme uncertainty until the next morn- 
ing, when I received the following letter, so significant in its 
brevity— 


“TI wish to let you know without a moment’s delay, Monsieur 
PAbbé, that your admirable letter has at last brought forward 
the great conversation we have waited for so long. ... I hope 
it will have a good result, and I send you the good news to rejoice 
your kind heart. I am still so moved and exhausted that my 
hand trembles.” 


So my letter had been well received. M. de Talleyrand 
had grasped the meaning of Fénelon’s example. I heard 
later that the name of the venerable Cardinal de Périgord, 
and the other memories I had recalled, and which came so 
vividly and readily to his mind, had deeply moved his heart. 

The Duchesse de Dino thought it right, knowing his great 
solicitude and ardent prayers, to let the Archbishop of Paris 
know immediately. For twenty years, as you know, the 
Archbishop had never let a day pass without approaching 
the altar with the thought of M. de Talleyrand in his mind, and 
his name upon his lips. As soon as I saw that my relations 
with Prince Talleyrand were likely to be of a serious nature, 
I informed the Archbishop of it, for I could not imagine any 
circumstances in which I could have greater need of his coun- 
sel. And never have I known him show more charity, eager- 
ness, and zeal for the honour of the Church, together with 
such gentleness and consideration for the sinner. He wrote 
that same day to encourage me, and promise me the support 
of his prayers. 

But I have not yet told you what had occurred, and no 
doubt you are curious to hear the details. Mlle Pauline de 
Périgord gave my present and letter to M. de Talleyrand 
with her own hands, and then left him alone. He read the 
letter, and I do not know what immediate effect it had upon 
him. A few hours afterwards Mme de Dino went into his 
room and found him still alone and very serious. 
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“T have just received a letter from Abbé Dupanloup,” he 
said, “‘ have you seen it?” 

“No,” replied the Duchess. 

“Read it then.” She took the letter and began to read it 
in silence. 

“No, read it aloud,” he said. 

This was significant and gave hope of some result. Mme 
de Dino read my letter aloud to M. de Talleyrand, who lis- 
tened calmly with no sign of emotion, though she had some 
difficulty in concealing her own. 

“Finish the letter,’ said Talleyrand, rather roughly. 
“This is not the time for emotion ; all this is a serious mat- 
ter.’ When she had finished reading, after a moment of 
silent reflection, he said abruptly— 

““ Tf I were to fall seriously ill I would send for a priest ; do 
you think Abbé Dupanloup would be willing to come? ” 

“T have no doubt of it,” replied the Duchess, ‘‘ but he 
could be of no use to you unless you had first returned to your 
proper state, which you have unfortunately left.” 

“Yes, yes, I know there is something I must do with regard 
to Rome, I have even been thinking of it for quite a long 
time.” 

“Since when ?”’ asked Mme de Dino, surprised by this 
unexpected revelation. 

“Since the last time the Archbishop of Bourges came to 
Valengay, and also since Abbé Taury was there. I wondered 
then why the Archbishop did not speak of it, since he was 
more directly my pastor there, and why that good Sulpician 
said nothing to me.” 

The Duchess seized her uncle’s hands, and standing before 
him with her eyes full of tears, she said: ‘‘ But why wait 
for them to speak? Why not take this step so honourable 
to yourself, so consoling to the Church and all honest men, 
spontaneously, freely and generously? You would find 
Rome well disposed, I know. The Archbishop of Paris is 
greatly attached to you. Try!” 

“T do not refuse,” replied Talleyrand. ‘‘ There is some- 
thing I must do, I know that very well. But do you know 
what they require of me? Why am I not told?” 

“Shall I tell you?” said Mme de Dino, “I will if you 
like.” 

“Yes, tell me; I shall be very glad.” 
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“May I shut your door first, so that we shall not be dis- 
turbed ? ” 

“Very well.” 

Mme de Dino shut the door, and alone with M. de Talley- 
rand she went thoroughly into the question which the Arch- 
bishop had explained to her in detail. She bravely broached 
the most delicate point of the question, and told him plainly 
that the Church exacted from him due reparation for his 
oath of adherence to the civil constitution of the clergy, the 
consecration of the intruders, and the scandal of his marriage. 

‘“‘ But I was free,’ objected Talleyrand to this last clause, 
“the brief of Pius VII had dispensed me from my vows as 
priest and Bishop.” 

She explained the contrary to him. 

All this was listened to with a gentle gravity which gave 
her great hope. M. de Talleyrand closed the conversation 
with these decisive words— 

‘J have thought of all this for a long time; but since I 
have something more to do I must not delay ; I do not want 
my action to be attributed to the weakness of old age; I 
must do it in the same month as my discourse to the Acad- 
emy.” That was quite a right attitude. 

A few days later I received the following letter from Prince 
Talleyrand himself— 


** All the memories you recall, Monsieur Abbé, are indeed 
dear to me, and I thank you for guessing the place they hold in 
my mind and heart. The fact that it was yours was quite suffi- 
cient to make me appreciate the work you were kind enough to 
send me by my little guardian angel. I immediately looked for 
the pages of which you speak so modestly, and I noted the follow- 
ing passage with particular pleasure: ‘ This extraordinary man 
seemed to bring to bear upon this matter the invincible glance 
which brought him victory in battle, and judging that impiety 
and anarchy were sisters, he silenced both with his redoubtable 
sword, etc., etc.’ 

‘‘T hope soon to have the pleasure, Monsieur Abbé, of ex- 
pressing my thanks and high esteem to you in person. 

** PRINCE TALLEYRAND.” 

Paris, 29th of March. 


There is a detail, slight in itself, but which I should like 
you to know. It would have been quite natural for M. de 
Talleyrand to throw my letter into the fire after he had read 
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and answered it; I never expected to see it again; yet he 
kept it, and it was found among his papers after his death, 
with a note of the answer in his own handwriting, 

A few days later he sent me a beautiful copy of the Imita- 
tion in an Elzevir edition. I am told that he was a collector 
of these old editions, and he was also very fond of this admir- 
able book. He sent me word with the book that he would 
be glad to hear that I had made this copy, which he had 
chosen for me himself, my vade mecum in preference to any 
other. 

At his repeated request I soon visited him again for the third 
time. It was after Easter. I will not say with what gracious 
kindness he received me; it was evident that my presence 
gave him pleasure. We immediately resumed our conversa- 
tion upon the same theme as before, quite naturally, as if 
there had been no interruption. We spoke of Holy Week, 
the crowds that visited the Altars of Repose in the different 
churches, the Lenten preachers, and the religious movement 
in which he seemed to take pleasure and interest. He spoke 
especially and tenderly of the piety of his young niece. She 
had overtired herself by assiduous attendance at Church. 

“She should be more moderate,” I said. 

“Only your authority can put a stop to it,” he replied. 

“Indeed, Prince, there are two authorities which should 
come before mine.” 

“No, no, in such matters you come first ; you have her full 
confidence and ours.” 

I reminded him of his touching and charming words in his 
letter: “She is my guardian angel,’ and he answered with 
a smile. 

Nothing more serious passed between us that day, but on 
leaving I put my Journée du Chrétien, after Bossuet, upon 
the table. I knew that his mind was intent on bringing to 
the point the supreme matter, and I thought the greater his 
kindness towards me the more reserve I ought to show; I 
heard later that he was grateful for my discretion. Besides, 
there did not seem to be any need for extreme haste. 

A few weeks later I went to pay my visit of condolence 
upon the death of his brother, the Duc de Talleyrand. This 
interview was our last before the illness which came upon 
him about a fortnight later. His health seemed perfect. I 
had never seen him look so well. Of all our conversations, 
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this was the most varied and interesting. I wish I could 
remember the whole of it. It was sad and serious at first, 
as was but natural considering the object of my visit. ‘‘ We 
had been separated for a long time,’’ he said (his brother had 
been completely paralysed for some years), “‘ yet the last 
blow is always painful.” On this occasion he spoke to me of 
his mother’s death with the deepest tenderness and regret, 
which proved to me what I had already suspected, that this 
man’s heart was very generally and unjustly misunderstood. 
The Comtesse de Talleyrand, his mother, died in June, 1809, 
twenty-nine years before. 

I was also very much struck that day by the peaceful and 
religious calmness with which he spoke, for half an hour, of 
death and the necessity of preparing for it. I have since 
recognized that M. de Barante was right when he said of 
him— 

“His mind was too serious and his judgment too firm for him 
to content himself with a quiet and heedless life on the brink of 
the grave. His strong reason was busy weighing supreme issues.”’ 


I quote these words because they express perfectly the 
impression which M. de Talleyrand made upon me during 
this conversation. Far from being agitated by these sad and 
serious thoughts he seemed to take pleasure in them. It 
was on this occasion that he told me the following anecdote. 
He had told it the day before in his salon, and it has become 
public property, so that I have no scruple in repeating it. 


“A strange thing happened a few days ago in the Chambre de 
Députés,” he said. ‘“‘ They were speaking of the death of my 
brother who had lost his faculties for the last four years, and 
died without recovering them.” 

““T should like to die like that,” said M. X ; “my wife 
and I get on very well, but we disagree upon one point—she would 
like to have time to prepare for death, I should like to die a 
sudden death, to be struck down.” Then turning to M. Royer- 
Collard, who was present, he said: “‘ What do you think, Mon- 
sieur Royer-Collard ? ” 

“Monsieur,” replied the latter, “‘ he who speaks so plainly, 
exposes himself to receive plain answers ; your wish is animal.” 

** You are very severe,” said M. X , rather taken aback. 

“No; I am just.” 

‘“Then do you think of death ?”’ 

“* Yes, every day.” Nota little disconcerted, M. X 


turned 
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to another deputy who had heard their conversation: ‘“ And 
you, Monsieur B——, you are younger and more a man of the 
world, are you of the same opinion ? ” 

*«* Yes, Monsieur.”’ 

He took pleasure in telling this anecdote, which he did 
with evident intention. This was all the clearer when, 
without giving me the opportunity of telling him the strange 
impression his recital of this singular incident had made upon 
me, he repeated the story, as old men often do, with extra- 
ordinary vehemence until he came to struck down. Then 
he stopped short and said in a deep tone: “ To be struck 
down! It is too dreadful!” And the expression of his 
face completed his thought. 

Then followed a most serious and religious conversation. 

“It is certainly highly reasonable, after a long and stormy 
life, to wish for a few moments, at least, to prepare for death 
in peace,” I said. 

“Evidently, Monsieur ]’Abbé,”’ he replied. 

“T have just visited a young invalid,” I said, “‘ who does 
not share the wish of M. X,——and though I have not the 
pleasure of his acquaintance, I can venture to say without 
rash judgment that she would have less to fear from its fulfil- 
ment.” 

He smiled—I had just been up to see his niece, who had 
been ill for a few days. 

“ Pauline?” he said, “isn’t she an angel?” 

The conversation had lasted a long while and I rose to go, 
but he asked me to stay a little longer. Each time I tried 
to take my leave he urged me to stay; his entreaties were 
irresistible and my arguments seemed to grieve him. This 
little struggle between kindness on his side and discretion 
on mine, took place four or five times that day. 

He never saw me without speaking affectionately of the 
Archbishop of Paris, and of his health, and work. This time 
he did so more than usual ;_ he spoke especially of his wander- 
ing life, insisting sadly on the strangeness of such a position 
for the Archbishop of Paris. The expressions which he used 
were sometimes singularly forcible. I should only weaken 
them by repetition ; besides, I'could not describe the expression 
of bitterness and pity which he wore. 

“When will they find a lodging for the Archbishop ? ” he 
said. 
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“T think it will be soon now, Prince,” I replied; “ they 
are thinking about it ; it is being seriously considered at the 
Hotel de Ville.” 

‘“‘ They are thinking about it, oh yes! ” he said in the tone 
of caustic irony which was peculiarly his own. 

““ Nous pensdmes beaucoup et rien wimgindmes.” 

Then growing gradually more excited, he said in a loud 
voice— 

“‘T understand and respect the Archbishop’s motives; he 
is in a very difficult position, but in his place I would have 
taken up my quarters quite near the cathedral and the old 
Episcopal palace, at the house of one of his canons, in the Rue 
Bossuet.”’ Then noticing my surprise he continued: “ Yes, 
I saw a house there which would have been very suitable. 
It would have pleased many people and displeased others, 
which would have been all the better ; and passers by would 
have said: he is here, and used to be there! It would have 
done very well. What do you think, Monsieur l’Abbé ? ” 

The conversation had grown very animated, with a swift 
exchange of words and exclamations, as between two people 
who understood each other. Carried away by it I had the 
boldness to answer— 

“TI agree with you, Prince. That is not a notion which 
would have occurred to the Hotel de Ville; the idea is truly 
Episcopal.” The last word crossed my mind, it was quite 
appropriate, and I uttered it in its simplicity. Far from being 
offended, he was visibly flattered, and grew still more ani- 
mated. 

“Tt would have been splendid! It would have had a 
marvellously happy effect! My lord Archbishop of Paris 
as a poor wanderer is very dignified, but in that humble house 
his dignity would have been so great that it would have been 
embarrassing. It would have been impossible to resist it. 
You know the beautiful words which this reminds me of: 
It was a wooden cross that saved the world. Poverty becomes 
those who bear it with dignity.”’ 

He broke off, and I asked him if those were really M. de 
Montlosier’s words. 

“Ves, certainly,” he replied, ‘I was there; it made an 
extraordinary impression. There were twelve hundred of 
us; the tribunes were crowded. When the orator pro- 
nounced those words there was not a sound of applause, but 
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every one held their breath, and when he concluded a few 
moments afterwards every one took a deep breath.” 

Such was the whole tone of our conversation, very signifi- 
cant as you see, or rather quite transparent. We spoke of 
nothing but life, death, and the inmost principles and feelings 
of M. de Talleyrand, under disguised names, which seemed 
to be a tacit agreement between us; without explaining 
ourselves more clearly that day, it was evident to me that we 
had taken a great step forward. 

M. de Talleyrand had no hesitation upon the fundamental 
point ; he had said : ‘‘ There is something I must do, I know.” 
As to the form, a good many questions and answers had passed 
between us during our indirect conversations, and perpetual 
allusions, from which he understood perfectly well that an 
authentic reparation was required of him for great errors 
of conduct in the affairs of the Church, in which he had 
unfortunately taken part, and for personal faults only too 
deplorably notorious. I had not concealed from him that 
this was his first duty, and an indispensable preliminary to 
the exercise of my ministry, should he call upon me to exer- 
cise it on his behalf ; and this had been repeated in the con- 
versation which followed my letter. M. de Talleyrand was 
well aware of it, and though the matter was not expressly 
dealt with, whenever we met our conversation was full of 
explanations, which must evidently bring about a speedy 
conclusion. It was not long in coming. 

Suddenly his secret thoughts were revealed in an important 
document, which was the first outward act and explicit 
manifestation of his feelings of regret, and repentance. It 
was a kind of official explanation of different circumstances 
of his long career, written by himself and consequently incom- 
plete, but still a serious beginning of the process by which 
he was definitively to judge and condemn his own life. It is 
true that he stated his case from an advantageous stand- 
point, but by that very fact he consented to hear it discussed, 
to get fresh light upon it, to retract, and, if necessary, to 
condemn. The sequel proved his absolute good faith; and 
it must be acknowledged that the way in which M. de Talley- 
rand, having once embarked upon this business, understood 
and accepted the consequences, showed wonderful greatness 
of soul. Before I touch upon the contents of this document 
you will, perhaps, like to hear the circumstances under which 
it was written. 
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The Archbishop of Paris had told Mme de Dino that the 
Pope had spoken of M. de Talleyrand in terms of affectionate 
interest, and hoped that the end of his life would be a consola- 
tion to religion, and Mme de Dino repeated this to him. You 
will not be surprised to hear that the Archbishop of Paris 
was in correspondence with the Sovereign Pontiff on the 
subject of M. de Talleyrand. You know that the Archbishop 
had watched over this soul for many years in fulfilment of 
his promise to the venerable Cardinal de Périgord, and was 
smoothing the way for him to make a Christian end. The 
wise and holy prelate had consulted the head of the Church 
for the direction of his conscience in this important matter, 
and the Pope, through Cardinal Lambruschini, formerly 
his Nuncio in France, granted him the most ample faculties, 
without restriction, even those which require special mention, 
leaving the matter entirely to his charity, discretion and 
prudence. The Holy Father added that he would pray 
himself and ask prayers for this important work of charity 
and mercy so worthy of the Archbishop’s pastoral zeal. 


He was authorized “when he thought it prudent to inform 
the person in question of the Holy Father’s grief and affliction, 
and the consolation he would derive from his return.” 


Everything had been settled and foreseen since January, 
1836. In March, 1838, the Archbishop had given me copies 
of the retractation to be exacted and of the instructions which 
he had given to the curé of the Madeleine in case he should 
be summoned by the Prince. He wrote to the Sovereign 
Pontiff again at the same time to consult him once more, 
and to inform him of M. de Talleyrand’s disposition. It was 
the Pope’s kind and paternal answer to this letter which was 
made known to M. de Talleyrand. 

You will now be better able to understand the motive and 
occasion of the document which I have mentioned. It is 
written and corrected entirely in the Prince’s own hand. The 
following is the opening paragraph— 


“A person upon whose word I can rely, especially as I am 
bound to consider him honoured by the Holy Father’s confidence, 
has several times assured me of the benevolent dispositions of 
the Sovereign Pontiff towards me; I am infinitely touched by 
these assurances, and as grateful for them as I ought to be.” 


AA 
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I will not quote the whole of this document, it is very long 
and perhaps too detailed. M. de Talleyrand wrote it spon- 
taneously more than a fortnight before his death, when he 
was in perfect health. The Archbishop thought it very 
remarkable in many ways. The Prince sent it to him early in 
May, and he examined it with great attention, as you may 
well imagine. 

The grave and religious tone of it showed the serious con- 
sideration with which it had been composed; it bore the 
stamp of deep sincerity, especially considering the motive 
which inspired it, and the age and character of its author. It 
was shown to me at Conflans, and though it ought not to be 
published, I do not think it indiscreet to tell you the opinion 
which I gave upon it, and still hold. 

I thought that it perfectly summed up M. de Talleyrand’s 
life in the two great political and religious phases in which he 
was a prominent figure ; and also the errors into which he 
had been drawn by human weakness and the spirit of the 
times. I leave those who will to judge the political part, for 
I am quite incompetent to do so. The great part played by 
M. de Talleyrand in the affairs of this country are matters of 
common knowledge ; ‘in the course of this Revolution which 
has lasted fifty years ’’ (the phrase is his), Society has changed 
its form and its master ten times, and M. de Talleyrand claimed 
that his patriotism consisted in combating the Revolution 
under every form of government andeverymaster. Hecalled 
himself ‘‘ the constant defender of the French monarchy,” 
and appealed for confirmation “ to all impartial men, who will 
certainly excuse him.” I am no judge in such a matter. In 
the startling turns of human affairs absolute principles, except 
those of conscience, are difficult to weigh and define, and the 
conduct of M. de Talleyrand could and must be diversely 
judged. The only fault I had to find with all this, is that it 
seemed out of place in such a document, in which there should 
have been no question of anything but the sins and misfortunes 
of his religious life. There were many very remarkable and 
consoling things upon this point which became the basis of 
the declaration which M. de Talleyrand addressed to the 
Sovereign Pontiff. 

I do not shrink from saying that what struck me most were 
his remarks upon Protestantism, that “‘ enemy of unity,” as 
he calls it, as if he would thereby point out the distinctive 
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character, mark of reprobation and incurable wound of Pro- 
testantism. He brings a second grave accusation against it, 
which I have already alluded to, when he says that Protestan- 
tism might become “a dangerous auxiliary of the Republic ” 
amongst us ; he even says that there was imminent danger of 
this. 

The homage which he renders to the ‘‘ venerable Pius VII ”’ : 
the simplicity with which he declares himself still the “ child ” 
of the church ; his readiness to condemn the Constitutional 
schism once more, if the church demands it ; and finally the 
solemn conclusion: ‘‘ My last prayer shall be for the church 
and her supreme Head,” are all most worthy of note. 

Then follow a few lines of kindly affection for the Arch- 
bishop : “‘ If he will be good enough to lay before His Holiness 
the preceding summary, explanations and concluding declara- 
tion, he will give me a fresh proof of the kindness which distin- 
guishes him, which has gained him my sincere affection.” 

Perhaps you will ask me why this document was not suffi- 
cient, and why it was not immediately sent to Rome. The 
reason was, that in spite of the many excellent things it con- 
tained, and which had the further merit of being spontaneous, 
it seemed too incomplete, and really insufficient. I have told 
you that M. de Talleyrand excused himself in it; one can 
understand that, but it’ is unworthy of the high gravity which 
such a declaration demanded. He recognized it himself as 
soon as [had an opportunity of pointing it out to him. It con- 
tained, however, one perfectly admissible excuse, very deli- 
cately expressed, which was retained in his letter to the Pope ; 
it was— 


“The respect I owe to the memory of those who gave me life 
does not prohibit me from saying that all my youth was directed 
towards a profession for which I was not born.” 


This was fundamentally true, and had been his greatest 
misfortune ; it could not have been expressed with more 
respectful delicacy. 

But it was decided, with good reason, that he was not suffi- 
ciently explicit with regard to the obligations of the sacerdotal 
character with which he had been invested. ‘‘ Dispensed by 
the venerable Pius VII ”’ ; these words were not sufficient ; he 
had been dispensed from the exercise of his ecclesiastical func- 
tions, but not from his vows ; he had ceased to be an active 
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minister of the Church, but he still retained the ineffaceable 
character of ordination. These things were most important, 
they were not expressed clearly enough, and the Church re- 
quired a plain declaration as reparation for the scandal of a 
sacrilegious marriage. It must be said, however, that M. de 
Talleyrand had previously expressed himself in a manner 
which left little to be desired. The will which he had opened 
in order to add the declaration that he wished to die in the 
Roman, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, contained the words : 
‘Dispensed by the venerable Pius VII, I was free.” He 
recognized that the words I was free were a mistake, and crossed 
them out himself, substituting: ‘‘I thought I was free.” 
This correction was clear and satisfactory. But in an official 
declaration which M. de Talleyrand wished to lay before the 
Head of the Church, a clear and satisfactory statement was 
more than ever necessary. Obscurity on this point and the 
absence of the ecclesiastical forms necessary in a document of 
such solemn importance, forced us to exact a fresh declaration, 
formally condemning the grave errors of his life, which might 
serve as a reparation, equally honourable to himself and con- 
soling to the Church. 

Some may think us very severe. If they are Catholics it 
will be sufficient to remind them of the ancient and inviolable 
rules of the Faith. Ifthey are not, I will point out that, with- 
out offending good sense and justice, the Church cannot be 
deprived of a right which is the only exterior sanction of her 
laws and authority, and almost the only safeguard of her moral 
dignity against the insults and attacks of her enemies. It is 
more than a right, it is a duty ; but one which the Church pre- 
fers to perform with all possible gentleness and consideration 
towards sinners. According to the words of the Archbishop of 
Paris, in his letter to the Curé of the Madeleine, all that the 
Church demands from sinners “is repentance and sufficient 
reparation.” Mgr de Quélen had only borrowed these words 
from the instructions from the Holy See upon the subject— 


‘In the event of the spiritual case you mention His Holiness 
grants you the most ample faculties, without restriction. . . 
Before using the faculties delegated to you on his behalf, repent- 
ance and sufficient reparation, which he owes to the church and 
the faithful, will be required. I say sufficient because the case 
of the ex-Bishop in question is not to be confounded with that of 
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Grégoire. The latter was a schismatic, the other is not. He 
was relegated by the act of the Church to the lay communion. 
This difference should not be lost sight of by your Eminence, to 
whose charity, discretion, and prudence it is left absolutely to 
decide the exterior method of reparation even ber verba generalta, 
which you may think proper to exact.” 


I quote from the original text, not a translation, of the 
instructions sent from Rome to the Archbishop of Paris. 

We see how according to the beautiful words of Holy Scrip- 
ture quoted by Mgr de Quélen, mercy, truth, wisdom, and 
strength were to be here combined for the salvation of a soul 
and the honour of the Church. 

About that time the Archbishop wrote to me in the follow- 
ing strain: ‘‘ If mercy is preparing the way, let us leave it to 
do its work. For the rest: Dominus tecum sit ; only in this 
Case est, est ; non non. 

There was, therefore, a right to be exercised and a duty to 
be fulfilled towards M. de Talleyrand. His declaration called 
for certain corrections, yet it was worded with great fitness, and 
in many important though unessential points went far beyond 
our demand, it was perfectly spontaneous, and written en- 
tirely with his own hand at a time when his health had recov- 
ered its usual vigour, so that it could not be regarded other- 
wise than as a happy preliminary of his reconciliation with 
the church. All that I have told you already, all that we 
knew of M. de Talleyrand’s interior disposition, now struck 
us for the first time as full of real hope, and in reviewing all 
these favourable circumstances, Mgr de Quélen and I thanked 
God and looked forward to a future rich in consolation. 
But the future was not to be granted to us. I do not know 
to what lengths M. de Talleyrand would have gone in making 
reparation for his long course of error, upon the tardy awaken- 
ing of his faith, if God had granted him some years of life, but 
I do not doubt that his conduct would have been as Christian 
as his death. Without taking his conscience into account I do 
not doubt that he would have sought glory and consolation in 
making ample and generous satisfaction to God, the Church, 
and all honest men. He would have done this in France, 
though he did not think it a “‘ fit country to live and die in,” 
or in Italy, which he intended to visit soon, hoping to find 
there what he could not find in France, “ liberty to live and 
die well,” the liberty of faith and Christian amendment of life. 
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M. de Talleyrand had quite decided upon this journey to 
Italy ; he was to have left Paris the very day of his death, 
Thursday, the 17th of May. 

On the subject of this journey, I have often thought that 
this extraordinary man, who had never done anything like 
any one else ; who had treated with none but crowned heads, 
and had always found the Sovereign Pontifis, especially Pius 
VII, full of indulgence towards him, secretly intended to go 
to Italy and settle his affairs himself without any intermediary. 
The reigning Pope, Gregory XVI, had given proof of great 
benevolence and favour towards him, and M. de Talleyrand 
had been touched by it, as appears from what he wrote on the 
subject. 

Whether this conjecture is correct or not, God decided 
otherwise. Whatever he might think of France as a country 
“to live and die in,”’ France which witnessed his life was also 
to witness his death. The scene of his sin and scandal was 
to be that of his return to God and his reconciliation with the 
Church. The plans of conversion formed in his mind were 
cut short ; we were condemned to do hurriedly in three days, 
in the pain and confusion of impending death, in which he 
could not bring himself to believe, what ought to have been 
done in the calm and security of many peaceful days. He felt 
full of strength, though attacked by mortal disease, and 
counted upon several years of life, and it fell to me to tell him 
that he must die, and break to him that only a respite of a 
few hours was given to him to carry out the design with which 
he intended to fill several years. 

The rest of my narrative will show you how this was accom- 
plished with haste, during the brief days given him by God’s 
mercy to prepare for death. Death overtook him unexpect- 
edly ; there was no time to spare; he was forced to hasten 
against his will. The value and consolation of the death of 
this strange man is due, if I may say so, rather to the time he 
had already given and intended to give to preparing for death, 
than to that which was actually granted to him. 

About ten days elapsed between the time when he sent the 
draft of his declaration to the Archbishop of Paris, and the 
day when he was seized with the illness which caused his 
death. Up to that time except for an occasional indisposition, 
he had been perfectly well. On Thursday, the roth, he went 
out to the Parc Monceau. ‘I have seldom seen him in a 
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better temper, or more inclined to talk than that day,” says 
a friend who accompanied him. ‘“ The place brought curious 
anecdotes to his mind and gave him an opportunity for strange 
comparisons.” 

On Saturday, the 12th of May, before dinner, he was seized 
with a shivering fit, which was followed by vomiting and violent 
fever. This was the beginning of his last illness, which made 
rapid progress in three days. ‘‘ I found him in his armchair, 
anxious and agitated, refusing to take anything or to go to 
bed,” says a friend who hardly left his side until the end. 
With great difficulty he was persuaded to take a cup of tea 
and be put to bed, after which he grew calmer. 

He had a fairly good day on Sunday. Though still feverish, 
he refused to stay in bed, and spent the day between his bed- 
room and salon, receiving many visitors. 

On Monday, the 14th, the illness assumed a dangerous 
character, an inflammatory and gangrenous tumour declared 
itself, and an immediate operation was found necessary. He 
bore it with great courage, and only said, ‘‘ Do you know that 
you are hurting me very much!” while it was going on. 
He had sufficient strength and self-control to return to the 
salon afterwards and receive visitors as usual. I am able to 
affirm that this was not due to levity or contempt of death ; 
he was meditating upon it and spoke of it with calm gravity 
to those around him. Company was not much distraction to 
a mind so self-controlled, so used to inward deliberation upon 
the most important matters in the midst of frivolous noise. 
Those who visited him that day were astonished to find him 
so weak and yet so firm ; his courage seemed heroic. An eye- 
witness thus relates his impressions as follows— 


“The Prince’s face was changed, and he was in a high fever. 
He had evidently suffered a great deal, and was still suffering ; 
but his tone was calm and gentle, his mind clear and serene ; 
he spoke a little less, but as agreeably as usual. There were 
seven or eight persons present, and he ordered tea to be served 
as on ordinary occasions. He talked to me about the operation, 
and told me how careful M. Marjolin had been to turn his dog 
out of the room before commencing, because it had flown at him 
once before when he was cupping him; he told me all this in 
detail in his original and piquant manner. ... I have never 
forgotten that evening. I was struck by the struggle between 
his brave and indomitable spirit and the disease he was trying 
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to shake off. M. ce Talleyrand had a firm belief in the power 
and empire of the mind over physical conditions.” 


I was soon informed of what had occurred. I had not seen 
M. de Talleyrand for some days, but you may well believe 
that I had never ceased praying for him. The Archbishop 
had sent me the draft of the declaration of which I have told 
you, charging me to return it to the Prince with the necessary 
modifications. I reproached myself for my delay in doing so. 
It is true that I was far from supposing that the end was so 
near ; but what anxiety we should have been spared if I had 
got this great business settled while he was in sound health. 
The corrected document was couched in the same words as 
the declaration written by M. de Talleyrand himself on two 
quarto pages. My mission was to induce him to sign it, and 
then complete his peace with God and his conscience. 

Such was the state of affairs when I was sent for on Tuesday, 
the 15th, in the morning. It wasa holiday at the Seminary, 
and I had started at daybreak with my pupils for our country 
house at Gentilly, where I was to spend the day with them. 

Divine Providence had ordained otherwise. A messen- 
ger came in great haste to tell mejthat M. de Talleyrand wasin 
a very critical condition, My name had been mentioned and 
he had immediately expressed a wish to see me. Iset out at 
once, shocked and horrified : a thousand painful and conflict- 
ing thoughts and fears beset me‘during the hour which it took 
me to get back to Paris. But forewarned as I was, my domi- 
ant thought was to broach the great question without circum- 
locution in the face of death. The duties of my ministry com- 
manded me to speak of the means and necessity of a good 
death. 

I reached the Rue Saint Florentin at last, and found the 
family and servants all in consternation. The family had 
assembled in the salon ; all were bowed down with the bitter- 
est grief. I was surrounded at once. ‘‘ He is very, very bad,” 
they said, “‘ but he will be pleased to see you; as soon as 
Pauline mentioned your name, he said he would like to see you 
at once.” 

Every word they said went to my heart. Dear friend, one 
must know, as you do, what goes on in a priest’s heart at the 
bedside of the dying, what one suffers at such a time, how one 
shares the tears and anguish of those who surround the bed of 
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death, and how the soul sinks beneath the weight of the for- 
midable duty laid upon it, to understand my inward anguish, 
especially considering the terrible and decisive solemnity of 
my exceptional position towards this old man,—a dying 
Bishop. I felt this above all when Dr. Cruveilhier, meeting 
me on the stairs, secretly pressed my hand and whispered in 
my ear: ‘If you can do anything, do it at once, there is no 
time to lose.” I was stricken with dismay—overwhelmed— 
yet I must appear outwardly calm and console those around 
me. I made a violent effort to shake off my feeling of sorrow 
and weakness, and entered the Prince’s room. He received 
me with his usual kindness. My greeting was serious, as the 
occasion demanded, and my first words were grave and 
sorrowful, for his condition deeply afflicted me. I noted that 
his eyes were sad and dim, though his looks retained their 
firmness. In the morning he had asked what the doctor 
thought of him, adding: “I am sure that I am worse than 
you say.” His family did not think it right to reassure him, 
they admitted that he was in danger, and told the doctors if 
he should question them not to hide the truth from him. They 
knew he had sufficient strength of mind to hear it. As soon 
as I appeared he said— 

“‘ Monsieur l’Abbé, we have not met for a long time. I am 
very ill.” 

I delayed no Jonger, and dwelt, perhaps too zealously and 
plainly, upon the thoughts which his serious illness should 
suggest to him. I added that I had brought back the two 
pages he had sent to the Archbishop, with the necessary alter- 
ations upon certain points, and that if he wished it I would 
read them to him. He answered quickly, with a firmness 
that astonished and almost discouraged me— 

“‘ Monsieur l’Abbé, I weighed what I wrote carefully, I put 
everything in those two pages, and those who read them 
aright will find in them all that is required.” 

I was strangely embarrassed by this answer. The situa- 
tion was desperate, I was about to offer him my best wishes 
and regrets, and to get up and go, when God came to my assist- 
ance and I answered— 

“‘ Tt is true, Prince, I admit it’; those who can read it aright 
will find all that is required. But you know that in this coun- 
try many people do not know how to read; . . . and let me 
add, with you, they will be very exacting ; they will not try 
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to read it aright ; they will not find what is necessary in these 
two pages, they will not wish to understand what you have 
put in them.” 

He was struck by this remark, and answered without hesi- 
tation— 

“You are right.” 

I continued : ‘‘ The two pages I have brought you are funda- 
mentally the same, and often the same in words and form as 
what you wrote; only a few alterations have been made 
which makes them unassailable, and let me add, more honour- 
able to you, more consoling to your family, and more satis- 
factory to the Church. May I read them to you? ” 

““ Certainly,” he replied, “or rather give them to me; I 
will read them myself.” 

I handed them to him and he began to read. 

It took him a long time. You must not suppose that M. 
de Talleyrand was not in a fit state to attend to anything. 
His legs and the lower part of his body were paralysed, but 
he had the free use of the rest of his body, especially the head, 
and every one knows that his firmness of soul and liberty of 
spirit were unimpaired to the last moment of his life. He sat 
on the edge of his bed, almost standing, and he even died in 
that position, for he was hardly in bed at all during the whole 
of his illness. Sitting thus he read the draft of the declara- 
tion he had written with the Archbishop’s revisions. I must 
say that his appearance at that moment was very imposing ; 
his face was calm, serious, and thoughtful ; his head rested 
on his hand ; his eyes were fixed upon the paper. I sat quite 
still, watching his face, which gave no sign; he was reading 
with deep attention. Meanwhile, I hoped and prayed in- 
wardly. My anxiety was extreme. I had never realized so 
keenly the helplessness of man and the need of the power and 
goodness of God in dealing with souls. 

When he had finished reading, M. de Talleyrand raised his 
head ; after a moment’s silence he said— 

“ Monsieur l’Abbé, I am very satisfied with this paper.” 

At these words I was overcome with joy: I thought for 
one moment that all was accomplished, and was about to ask 
him to sign the declaration and settle this great matter, when 
he gave me a fresh and unexpected proof of that independence 
which was the basis of his character, by saying very simply, 
in a calm but absolute tone— 
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“ Will you let me keep this paper ? I wish to read it again.” 
I was saddened by this request, but I could not do otherwise 
than consent to it. Besides, I must admit that M. de Talley- 
rand did not seem to me so ill as I had been led to expect. He 
folded the paper himself and put it in his bosom. 

Then he looked at me as though about to speak, but I 
forestalled him with a quick involuntary movement, asking 
him how he felt and whether I had worried or fatigued him. 

; “No, no,” he said eagerly, ‘‘ I am very pleased to see you.”’ 
' I was then about to withdraw, but he detained me. I was 
alone with him for a considerable time. We talked very seri- 
ously of his condition, the future, and of his, perhaps, impend- 
ing death. This conversation was not of a nature to be re- 
peated even in confidence. God alone knows the secrets of 
His mercy and the workings of His grace in that soul. I think 
it is permissible for me to say that I was touched by his sim- 
plicity, openness, and confidence. He visibly addressed him- 
self, not to the man, but to the priest. I felt a secret joy, and 
I blessed Heaven at the sight of his faith and Christian sim- 
plicity, for it was more than generosity and greatness of soul. 
God had evidently touched his heart, and he was seriously 
beginning his reconciliation with Him, with great sincerity. 

This was a great deal. I felt that I could not and ought not 
attempt more. I left him at last, still of opinion that his 
condition, though serious, was not hopeless. I was not mis- 
taken; a few hours later the patient seemed much better. 
The doctors declared that if the improvement continued for 
forty-eight hours, his strong constitution might triumph, in 
spite of his age. I withdrew to say my breviary; but his 
condition, and the importance of the matter at stake, would 
not permit of my absence for any length of time. Indeed, I 
may say that, but for a few brief intervals, I never left him 
from the morning of Tuesday, the 15th, until hisdeath. In the 
evening, as everything seemed to promise a better night than 
might have been expected from his sufferings during the day, 
I thought it would be safe for me to go back to the Seminary 
for the night, ready to return at any moment, at the first sum- 
mons, and certainly the first thing in the morning. Yet I 
assure you I spent a very anxious night ; and though I tried 
to reassure myself by the fact that I had not been sent for 
I could not shake off my presentiment. It proved only too 
well founded. 
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I was sent for very early on Wednesday morning. The 
patient was much worse. The previous evening had been 
fairly calm, and every one went to bed about midnight in 
apparent tranquillity ; but the patient had a very bad night 
and could take no rest. He was forced by acute pain to 
change his position every moment, and he was naturally 
weakened by the suffering which every movement entailed. 
At four o’clock in the morning he was awakened by palpita- 
tion of the heart which lasted an hour and a half, and put an 
end to all the hopes of the day before. His vigorous constitu- 
tion could no longer be depended upon; it was attacked at 
too many points at once to hold out. The doctors declared 
that there was no hope. 

The Prince was well aware of his critical condition. Pro- 
vidence had given him for his doctor a man whose deep reli- 
gion equalled his great learning, thus ensuring skilful care 
and real devotion. When the patient questioned him, Dr. 
Cruveilhier replied— 

“Prince, your strength of mind permits me to tell you 
the truth; you are in that state when wise men put their 
affairs in order.” 

The Prince thanked him gravely, with perfect calmness. 

I arrived at that moment. Though I had not heard Dr. 
Cruveilhier’s answer, I had come to say the same thing. In 
order that he might be prepared, and understand me from 
the first word, I had written a letter and brought it with me, 
wishing him to read it before our interview. As it expresses 
all the substance of the thoughts and feelings which I con- 
stantly expressed before him until the last moment, I will 
transcribe it for you— 


“Prince, you have always received me with such kindness 
that the memory of it will endure throughout my life, even when 
my devotion is no longer of any use to you. I wish to repay the 
debt of gratitude I owe you at this sad moment, and your strength 
of mind makes me hope that you will not be troubled if I remind 
you of the words in which the Holy Scripture relates the last 
moments of a great prince: Spivitu magno vidit ultima: he saw 
the supreme moment approach with great constancy; and it 
continues : Consolatus est lugentes, and he consoled those who 
wept and prayed around him. The Church, your family, and 
the Archbishop, so devoted to you and yours, ask this consolation 
of you: your heart feels the need of it, and will not refuse it to 
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yourself and them. Let me add, Prince, that you gave me a 
glimpse of this consolation a few days ago, when you reminded 
me, with strong and lively expressions of faith, of that beautiful 
phrase: ‘ It was a wooden cross that saved the world.’ Well! 
Prince, it is the same cross which must save your soul, console 
your last moments, reunite you to the venerable Cardinal de 
Périgord, reconcile you to Jesus Christ, and make you a sharer 
in His glory before men and angels.” 


I was soon admitted to M. de Talleyrand, but my business 
with him, and the request I had to make of him were so 
decisive and extreme, and so clearly announced his approach- 
ing end, that we thought of something better, sweeter, and 
more powerful to touch his heart, than my letter, to prepare 
him for my visit. 

Even now I cannot think of that moment without deep 
emotion. I do not think it wanting in the reserve due to my 
ministry to relate it to you. 

You know that there was a pious child whose lively faith 
understood and shared our anxiety and hope, whose angelic 
piety justified the name given her by the old man who now lay 
dying: ‘She is my good angel.” Her mother now said to 
her: “‘ My child, you know how much you owe to your uncle’s 
tender love: now is the time to prove your gratitude!”’ 
Then she explained, with tears, that it lay with her, above all 
others, to pay the debt of her heart by doing him “ a last great 
service.” She must go and tell him of my visit, remind him 
of its object and beg him not to refuse the consolation I had 
come to offer. The young girl, deeply touched, wept bitterly 
while her mother was speaking. Then the strength of God 
entered her soul; her tears ceased, she dried her eyes, held 
up her head, and glancing quickly from her mother to me, she 
came and threw herself upon her knees before me. 

‘‘ Father, give me your blessing!” she cried in a moved but 
firm voice. 

I confess that I could not contain myself at this sight. I 
grew weaker than the child herself, and tears flowed from my 
eyes against my will. Then I stretched out my hands and 
blessed the old man’s visible angel in the name of God. Then 
the young girl rose, and without looking back disappeared in 
the direction of her uncle’s room with a firm and resolute step, 
which kept our eyes fixeduponher. God knows what strength 
and charm He lent her words, but when she returned in a short 
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time she said with a smile drowned in tears: ‘ Monsieur 
)’Abbé, my uncle will be very pleased to see you.”’ 

I entered and approached the bedside. I found him peace- 
ful. His eyes were cast down ; he raised them to mine and 
a smile of touching kindness illumined his suffering face with 
a kind of satisfaction and serenity ; he always received me with 
this look and smile, which he knew how to make exquisitely 
sweet and delicate. Dear friend, you will not misunderstand 
the simplicity with which I tell you all this : it is certain that 
during his last hours my presence always seemed to bring him 
particular joy. It was often remarked upon, and I shared 
this privilege with the two persons in the world who most 
ardently desired his true happiness. The Prince was well 
aware of it and wished to let us feel that he did. His face was 
visibly altered by traces of suffering, for the weakness which 
had caused such alarm was due to an attack of acute pain in 
the part of his body attacked by the disease. The paralysis 
was extending to the internal organs ; death was creeping up- 
wards by degrees. However, his appearance soothed my 
fears a little. I thought he was very bad indeed, but not 
actually dying. On the contrary, it seemed to me that there 
was, unfortunately, a chance that he might have to suffer for 
some considerable time before death released him. 

Imagine my position: I, a priest, in the presence of this 
soul, repentant as I knew, but not reconciled ; I, so young, in 
the presence of this old man who was in imminent danger. 
His eternal fate, and the honour of religion to be saved. I 
repeat, such emotions stamp themselves upon the soul, but 
cannot be related. It was the will of God that I should not 
be troubled, in spite of the anguish of my heart ; I have blessed 
Him for it since a thousand times. It was evidently a grace 
of my vocation in the strictest sense, for to this day I cannot 
reconcile my presence of mind at that time with the extremity 
of my fears, and the ardent longings of my zeal. Indeed, I 
say it in all simplicity, I think I did my duty with prudence. 
I spoke of his suffering with compassion, and he seemed to 
appreciate it. He listened gratefully when I spoke of death. 

“Prince,” I said, “I thank God that you are easier this 
morning ; but we have all prayed fervently for you, and if we 
are all sorrow-stricken at the danger of death which hangs over 
you,’’ I added with such emotion that I could not restrain my 
tears, “‘ yet we thank God who will sweeten it for you, after 
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giving you time and strength to settle the affairs of your 
conscience, and of your eternal salvation.” 

At these words, M. de Talleyrand raised his head, showing 
a firm countenance, from which dejection had vanished ; his 
expression had recovered his usual animation, his attention 
and interest were evidently awakened to deal with this great 
matter. Those who were with me by his bedside, withdrew 
and left me alone with him. I was deeply struck by the 
solemnity of this movement. I never realized so well what it 
means to be left alone with the dying, face to face with death, 
on the brink of eternity ; and you know what special cause I 
had for anxiety in the case of M. de Talleyrand. 

I felt almost as weak as he when he revived my failing 
strength. 

“Thank you,” he said, and his tone was inexpressibly 
kind. 

These words opened the most serious conversation I had 
ever had with him ; for M. de Talleyrand’s faculties were abso- 
lutely unimpaired, and in that solemn hour God gave me a 
sort of courageous zeal. I spoke in the most forcible manner 
of his soul, of death, of eternity ; I did not disguise from him 
that he had reached the end of his long and stormy career ; 
that life was passing away for him, and that he might be called 
upon at any moment to appear before the tribunal of God. I 
dwelt strongly upon His terrible judgments. I was carried 
away by irresistible emotion, and I told him that it was high 
time to be wise and forestall that terrible judgment by judging 
himself. JI reminded him, above all, that he had admired the 
words 2¢ was a wooden cross that saved the world, and that it 
was this same cross which would bless his last moments, save 
his soul, purifyjhis life, prepare his eternity, reunite him to his 
venerable uncle the Cardinal, fulfil the hopes of the Arch- 
bishop, his family, and his friends, and obtain for religion 
the just and indispensable satisfaction which he had promised, 
and which the Church, by my voice, conjured him to delay no 
longer. 

These were urgent words, and I spoke withsome vehemence, 
for I could not restrain my zeal, and I was spurred on by the 
need of saving this soul from a dreadful death, and from 
danger worse than death ; that of dying in incomplete re- 
pentance. My conscience would have reproached me with 
any weakness as a crime, and I must add that it would have 
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been contrary to the wishes of the dying man. For I shall 
never forget the beaming gratitude which lit up his face, 
and the blessed avidity in his eyes as he listened to my words. 

“Yes, yes, I want all that,’’ he cried, seizing my hand with 
evident emotion. “I want it. You know it, I have told 
you so already, and I have told Mme de Dino also.” 

Then resuming the conversation of the previous day, and 
doing complete justice to his whole life, he would have begun 
at once to make his reconciliation with God, if I had not 
reminded him that his confession could not be completed until 
after his declaration. 

“True,” he replied. ‘‘ Then I wish to see Mme de Dino 
and read over the two documents with her; I want to add 
something to them, and then we will conclude the matter.’’ 
The strength of his voice as he said these words consoled me 
a little for this fresh delay, which I hoped would not be along 
one. 

I was far from regretting his wish to add something to the 
documents. In his present state of mind I knew that any 
addition he might make to his declaration would only add to 
its force and authenticity. His reconciliation with God and 
the Church was rapidly progressing, it only remained to put 
the finishing touch to what had been prepared by so many 
preliminaries, and which our last interviews had almost 
completed. 

God knows how earnestly I prayed that those precious 
moments might not be refused him, and God, wishing to show 
mercy and give this consolation to the Church, did not refuse 
them. However, before reaching this desired conclusion, we 
had still much anguish to endure. I praise God for it now, 
for what was torture to us at the time is now a proof of the 
independence of spirit and absolute free will with which he 
acted, and it is important that this should be put beyond 
doubt. 

Those who knew M. de Talleyrand throughout his long life 
are well aware that, as I told you just now, in spite of an appear- 
ance of levity and carelessness, he liked to meditate deeply 
upon all he did. He was always anxious to act deliberately 
upon his own initiative. No human influence could alter a 
resolution which he had once adopted, and upon this point he 
died as he had lived, to the honour of religion, for which God 
be praised. No one can have the right to say that we took 
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advantage of his condition and weakness to force any action 
upon him against his will. There was something so imposing 
in his whole person, and above all in the idea which every one 
had formed of the prodigious superiority of his mind, and the 
cool independence of his character, that no one would have 
dared to attempt to influence him. I can positively assert 
that no one, neither myself nor any other, can boast of having 
influenced the last days and last actions of M. de Talleyrand’s 
life. Whatever he did, he did of his own free will; he took 
the initiative in everything. It was he who first drafted his 
declaration, and he gave me his confidence spontaneously. 
The observations I made to him were invited and provoked by 
him, and then weighed, approved, and accepted ; he concluded 
and decided everything. Those who took part in the matter 
were only his witnesses ; as for me I declare before God and 
men that I was simply a witness like the rest, and I should 
offend against the truth and be guilty of false and petty vanity 
if I claimed to be anything more than a passive instrument in 
a work the whole merit of which is due to M. de Talleyrand, 
and consequently redounds to the glory of God and the conso- 
lation of the Church. 

Nevertheless, you may easily conceive the painful impression 
and cruel alarm which M. de Talleyrand’s delays produced in 
me. A postponement in his actual condition seemed to me 
very unfortunate; it brought the tears to my eyes. God 
alone knows the violent effort it cost me to restrain my im- 
patient zeal. Happily he grew no worse; and was even able 
to rest alittle. The day began and continued fairly well. 

Things were not so peaceful around him. All Paris was 
busy with M. de Talleyrand’s illness. Some said he was dying, 
and some said he was dead, but no one was indifferent to the 
fate of this extraordinary man, disappearing from the noisy 
scene which had rung with his name for nearly a century. 
The news made a great stir in the political world, which was 
losing its most eminent oracle. On the score of religion, M. de 
Talleyrand’s death roused conflicting interests. Those who 
had faith asked themselves anxiously if he would recognize 
his faults, abjure his errors, and make reparation to the Church 
for the bitter affliction he had caused. On the other hand, 
anti-religious passions, the anti-Christian and philosophical 
parties which he had unfortunately served by deplorable 
weakness in the midst of the storms which came upon the 
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Church and State, now claimed him for their own, and hoped 
that he would be theirs in death as he had been by the great 
sins of his life. The greater power and wisdom of God heard 
the prayer of religion and overthrew the hopes of the enemy. 
M. de Talleyrand died like a Christian ; but those who wished 
him to die like an esprit fort were at their post. They tried 
to approach his bed. The Catholic priest who had been 
summoned by the invalid himself, and with whom he conversed, 
made them very angry. They had proclaimed M. de Talley- 
rand “‘the most illustrious representative of this century, 
and of the philosophy of last century.’’ Would he slip through 
their fingers like so many others? They had consoled them- 
selves for the conversion of others; M. de Talleyrand was of 
more importance. I received anonymous letters which were ~ 
really curious in their impiety and audacity. As I made my 
way through the throng which filled his salons I caught strange 
looks which might have intimidated me if I had not been ready 
for anything. A few words of pity for the sufferer, and a sort 
of ill-disguised spite clearly showed the thoughts and inten- 
tions of many. Had it been necessary my firmness would 
have been strengthened by my deep conviction that these 
so-called political friends of M. de Talleyrand misjudged him 
at this moment, and were mistaken in thinking that a man 
of such superior intellect shared their miserable and narrow 
prejudices ; that a great politician could not draw the easy 
and natural distinction between the inconstant and unstable 
principles which govern human societies, and the immutable 
and eternal principles of religion; between that which is of 
man and that which is of God; between brief and fleeting 
interests and those which are immortal. 

When I call these men M. de Talleyrand’s “ political 
friends,” I do not mean to confound them with many honour- 
able men to whom he gave that title, and who had a proper 
appreciation of the limits at which the reason of politics should 
stop. M. de Talleyrand made a distinction between these 
two classes of friends, which may be summed up in a few words: 
he was acquainted with the one and esteemed the other. 

All M. de Talleyrand’s friends wished to assist at his last 
moments ; but you may imagine with what different feelings, 
intentions, and regrets. On Wednesday, the 16th, above all, 
his rooms were crowded all day, but no one was admitted to 
the sick-room but relations and intimate friends. 
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The Archbishop was not among the visitors : deeply charit- 
able discretion, and prudent and devoted consideration, were 
the cause of his reserve ; but you may imagine his anxiety and 
solicitude. 

He had foreseen the issue of the terrible illness from the 
first; he wrote— 


“ Beware of that tumour; the doctors sometimes make mis- 
takes. If it is gangrenous there should be no hesitation or delay 
in operating, if possible ; otherwise the internal mischief spreads 
very quickly. I speak from experience ; it is true that the case 
I mean was that of a young priest.” 


He wrote again next day— 


“ T hope that you will speak of my interest, grief, and hope,” .. 
and he added, “‘ you know the reason of my decision not to come 
in person: ... But if I can be of any use, remember that I am 
at your service at any moment, in life and death.” 


Those who did not understand the true reason of his absence, 
and were surprised at it, will at least recognize the sincere 
accents of zeal in the above and following words— 


“If I could hope that my voice would be heard, I would ven- 
ture to address our poor dear invalid and say : ‘ Delay no longer, 
do not leave us in uncertainty ; make your intention plain at 
last, as honour alone demands. Do you wish to die in the bosom 
of the Catholic Church and claim her sacraments and suffrage ? 
Submit to her demand. Will you not do so? Proclaim your 
intention aloud, and you alone will reap the benefit. Ah! no. 
The God of your fathers is your God ; the Church whose children 
they were is still your mother; she offers you her peace; she 
comes to you with open arms; it costs her nothing to make ad- 
vances ; she has the power and is eager to bless your last days 
with serenity and joy; to make your memory honourable on 
earth, and assure your eternal happiness. Who could hesitate 
for a moment between glory and opprobrium, between Heaven 
and Tielh?? 


Towards noon the patient seemed quite calm. I had seen 
him several times since our interview in the morning ; I did 
not speak much as I was afraid of tiring him, but I sat by his 
side saying my breviary or rosary, and asking him now and 
then if the pain was easier. “ You do me good!” he repeated 
several times, and once he added: “I should have done 
already what I promised you, if I were not in such pain.” 
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As he had said that he wished to speak to Mme de Dino 
once more on the subject of his retractation, I urged her to 
attempt it. I will not attempt to describe how anxiously my 
heart beat as I awaited the result of that interview ; nor the 
cruel anxiety of his weeping and praying family, and the true 
and real friends who were gathered at his door. Every one 
waited in suspense as for a sentence of life or death. M. 
Royer-Collard, who was there, said the following remarkable 
words, which made a great effect— 


‘Do not be afraid ; he who has always been the man for paci- 
fication will not refuse to make his peace with God before he 
dies.” 


These words were repeated to M. de Talleyrand ; a wonder- 
ful expression illumined his face, and he raised himself quickly, 
saying— 

“‘T do not refuse, I do not refuse ! ” 

Indeed, he had just told Mme de Dino that he accepted the 
terms of the declaration, recognized it for his own and wished 
to sign it and die a true and faithful child of the Catholic 
Church. 

“You know it, I told you so long ago ; it is my wish,” he 
said. 

No words could be more explicit nor express a firmer reso- 
lution ; but it remained to give the last proof, which would 
perhaps have been useless and unnecessary under less solemn 
circumstances, especially after such positive declarations, 
but was now indispensable for the worthy completion of the 
great work. He was asked to sign the two important docu- 
ments at once, but he replied— 

‘“‘T will not delay long, but I wish to read them once more 
and to add something, and I am too tired just now; I will 
tell you when the time comes.” 

“ But, Prince,” she insisted, “‘ while your hand has still the 
strength ? ” 

“ Do not fear, I will not delay long.’”’ These words renewed 
the joy and fear of our hearts. The image of death was always 
before our eyes, but we could do nothing but wait and pray. 
Evidently M. de Talleyrand, whose calmness and presence of 
mind never failed him in spite of his condition, and whose 
strength sometimes revived in an extraordinary manner, felt 
that there was more life in him than we thought ; his fear was 
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less than ours, for though he was well aware of his danger, he 
felt that it was not immediate ; and he wished to make an 
important addition to his declaration. 

Moreover, it must be admitted that Prince Talleyrand 
never could do anything quickly ; it was not in his nature to 
make haste. This was a well known characteristic of his, 
which at that moment grieved those around him, but surprised 
no one. “It is his way,” they said. Indeed, apart from the 
sufficient reason which he gave, no one regarded his delay as 
hesitation. 

These delays have been maliciously interpreted, and the 
following words have been attributed to M. de Talleyrand : 
“T have never hurried and I have always been in time.” If 
he had really said these words it would have been most un- 
seemly ; but he did not ; it is a mistake to attribute them to 
him, for they were never spoken by him at sucha time. But 
one of his oldest friends, wishing to reassure our anxiety, said : 
“Do not be afraid ; he has never hurried, and he has always 
been in time.” When these words were repeated among those 
who knew him best, their truth was admitted at once, and 
every one exclaimed: “It is quite true.” 

We spent the rest of the day inanxiety. I watched and 
prayed constantly by his side, for I could not take my eyes off 
the sick man, the object of such ardent hope and bitter fear. 
Every one was sunk in sad and anxious silence. At long inter- 
vals I said a few words of faith and consolation, which he 
received with a sad and amiable smile. At last, towards eight 
o’clock in the evening, thinking he seemed weaker, I made an 
effort to relieve my anxiety and test his state. I was deter- 
mined to be pressing if his condition required it. I said— 

“ Prince, I am going to take news of you to the Archbishop, 
who is extremely anxious about you. Will you not sign your 
declaration now so that I can give him the consolation of 
knowing that you are ready to appear in peace before God ? ” 

He answered with surprising strength— 

“Thank the Archbishop very much, and tell him that every- 
thing shall be done.” 

“ But when, dear uncle?” said his young niece, who was 
standing by his side. 

“To-morrow,” he replied, ‘‘ between five and six in the 
morning.” 

“To-morrow ?”’ she said, 
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*“ Yes, to-morrow, between five and six.” 

I signed to Mlle de Périgord to insist no further, and I 
added myself— 

“Then I may give him this hope, Prince... . 

He interrupted quickly : ‘‘ Do not say hope, say certainty: 
it is positive.” 

These words were spoken with such surprising strength and 
firmness that they seem still to ring in my ears. He had not 
spoken with such marked authority since the beginning of 
his illness. There was even something hurt and offended in 
his tone, as if he meant to reproach me for using an expression 
which seemed to cast a doubt on the good faith of his promise 
and make it merely a hope. His words would have inspired 
me with great joy, but for the imminence of the danger which 
constantly troubled our hearts. In spite of our anxiety and 
regret we summoned up courage to resign ourselves once more. 

Just then I received another note from the Archbishop, in 
which he thanked me in a few words for keeping him informed 
of the state of affairs during the day, for you may well imagine 
that I had need of support and guidance and consulted him 
frequently. I knew, better than any one, how devoted he 
was to M. de Talleyrand, and with what zeal and charity he 
prayed for the salvation of his soul. It is a consolation to 
me to repeat this. All that the Archbishop did for Talley- 
rand’s salvation will never really be known. What I can say 
is commonplace, compared to what I must leave unsaid, but 
during those three days he admirably discharged his office of 
friend and pastor ; I know it, for I saw it myself. It would 
have been impossible to give wiser advice, to show greater 
solicitude, ardour, and livelier faith; or more devotion, 
tenderness and charity in his hopes and prayers. During 
those three days the Archbishop offered and devoted his whole 
life to the salvation of M. de Talleyrand’s soul. We know 
now that the fulfilment of his hope was not to be long delayed. 
At that time I could only bless God for having given me such 
a guide and powerful support to make up for whatever en- 
lightenment was lacking to my zeal. 

I went to give him news of the evening and tell him the hour 
fixed by M. de Talleyrand. After receiving his encouragement 
and consolation I returned to the Prince. 

At about nine o’clock, his young niece, the Baron de Talley- 
rand’s daughter, who was to make her first communion the 
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next morning, came to say good-night to him as usual. Every 
one present was touched by the gentleness and kindness with 
which he received her. The child was silent and overcome ; 
the scene evidently went to M. de Talleyrand’s heart. 

Two hours later, as Dr. Cruveilhier thought the patient’s 
reason was likely to be affected, it was thought best to make 
an attempt to get him to sign the papers, which was done with 
great precaution. As I was not there I will leave one of his 
friends, who never left him, to speak for me. 


“Dr. Cruveilhier’s fear was not verified, for M. de Talleyrand 
retained his mental faculties until his last breath ; but it seemed 
prudent to profit by his warning. 

“TI sent Mlle Pauline de Périgord to him at eleven o’clock; 
his actual dispositions, and the early hour he had fixed, made 
us hope that the moment was favourable, and that the attempt 
would be successful. M. Cruveilhier stood a little way off; I 
held a candle in my hand, and raised the curtain of the bed. 
Mlle Pauline held a pen and the two papers; she approached 
the bed, and said with a candour and tenderness, charming beyond 


words: ‘Dear uncle, you are calm just now. Will you not 
sign these two papers, the contents of which you have approved ? 
It would relieve you.’ ‘ But it is not six o’clock,’ replied the 


Prince. I admired the straightforwardness of the young girl at 
that moment; in spite of her ardent desire for the realization of 
her fondest hope, she could only blush and found no words to 
palter with the truth, when a less scrupulous soul might not have 
shrunk from a lie which would have seemed justified by the result. 
She did not press the point, and the Prince continued: ‘I told 
you that I would sign between five and six in the morning; I 
promise you again to do so.’ 

“Mile Pauline withdrew, and I was left alone by M. de Talley- 
rand’s bedside, holding his hand in mine. After a few moments’ 
silence, he said to me very calmly— 

““T saw Pauline’s, the Abbé Dupanloup, messenger just now ; 
he thinks a great deal of her, and he is quite right; that girl is 
an angel.’ 

“T replied that she was the blessing of his old age, and he 
squeezed my hand in approval. A few moments later he said 
in the same tone as before— 

*“* Perhaps Pauline is ardent in her piety, but she has a great 
love of God.’ 

“‘« Yes, I replied, ‘and a tender affection for you and her 
mother.’ 

““*Oh! I am sure of it; she is an angel, an angel.’ Here he 
was silent once more, then he continued: ‘Do you not think 
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that the Protestant religion is very dry;and unconsoling ?’ To 
which I replied— 

“Perhaps it is because it only appeals to the reason, which 
it does not easily convince. The Catholic religion appeals to the 
reason, heart, and imagination all at once; and it can convince 
all who really wish to be convinced.’ He Squeezed my hand 
tighter than before, and said— 

“* You are right, quite right.’ 

“Then he rested for a little while. Soon after he got up, but 
could not sit for long on the edge of the bed, and lay down again. 
Then he got up again ; he could not find a comfortable position, 
nor any relief from pain.” 


{ have told you, dear friend, that I was not present while all 
this was going on, but I blessed God when I heard of it. M. 
de Talleyrand’s calmness after he had renewed his promise, the 
conversation which followed on the dryness of the Protestant 
religion, his tender admiration for the piety, zeal and love of 
God, shown by his young niece, consoled us very much and 
proved that, though the attempt was fruitless, it was not 
indiscreet, and had not offended him ; and that he was con- 
scious of the great duty he had still to discharge, while retain- 
ing to the end an extraordinary presence of mind, and unfailing 
independence of will. 

As for myself, I felt a little relieved though not free from the 
weight of anxiety ; every one withdrew, and as the invalid 
seemed a little quieter, I went into another room to snatch 
a little rest, of which I stood in great need. What a night, 
and what rest, dear friend! In such a case exhausted nature 
may fall asleep, but one does not rest, I can assure you: night 
cannot lull such care. I was up at half-past four next morn- 
ing and returned to M. de Talleyrand’s room, trembling with 
emotion. The guardian angels whom God had given him 
were before me. What a scene that moment presented ! 

We were all silent. Every one trod softly and conversed 
in signs ; the deep compassion in our eyes as they rested on 
that face, so still and pale with suffering, was sufficient to 
make us understand each other. The night had been peace- 
ful, there was now no outward sign of pain, but there was no 
room for illusion, the drawn features and hollow cheeks, the 
very calmness of his stupor, showed that even the strength to 
suffer was failing, and that death was very near. A few quick 
words, spoken in a whisper, brought us to a decision which 
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seemed urgent. It was nearly five o’clock ; the hour which 
M. de Talleyrand had fixed for signing his declaration ; but 
we did not know if he would have strength enough to sign it 
and the letter to the Pope with his own hand. In such a case, 
foreseen by the Archbishop, reliable witnesses were indispens- 
able. Several carriages were sent to different parts of the 
town to fetch the necessary witnesses for that solemn moment : 
they were chosen from among M. de Talleyrand’s most intimate 
and honourable friends. 

Presently, M. de Talleyrand seemed to wake from his deep 
stupor; he opened his eyes, glanced round at those who 
stood by his bed, and greeted us all with a gentle look and a 
few words of kindness. Our joy was greater than I can tell 
when we saw that he could still move and use his hands with 
more strength and ease than we supposed. We could not 
thank God enough for such a visible sign of mercy, His 
condition resembled that heavy indolence which usually 
follows on awakening from sleep. I took care not to tire him 
with questions or long conversations. I prayed inwardly ; 
indeed, deep recollection reigned in all around him, as may 
easily be imagined, for all those whom Providence had assem- 
bled there had probably never found themselves in such im- 
posing circumstances before. You can hardly imagine, dear 
friend, the striking religious gravity of that silent waiting for 
the great things about to be accomplished, in the presence of 
that dying man suspended on the brink of eternity. 

It was five o’clock in the morning: all Paris was still 
plunged in sleep, but day had ‘dawned. The witnesses we 
had summoned now arrived in succession; they were, the 
Duc de Poix, M. de Sainte-Aulaire, M. de Barante, M. Royer- 
Collard, and M. Molé. It would certainly have been difficult 
to find men of more honourable character or higher authority. 
However, as you will see presently, their immediate interven- 
tion was not required. They went into the salon with sad, 
grave faces, greeted each other without a word, and sat in 
silence. I cannot read men’s hearts, but I venture to say 
that in spite of the varied events of their great careers, their 
lives had held few hours of such solemnity. Still deeper 
silence reigned in the sick-room. 

M. de Talleyrand himself was the first to break the silent 
stillness of the scene. He looked at each of those around him 
in turn, with a faint smile, and greeted them with a slight 
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movement of the head ; then he closed his eyes once more as if 
to recollect himself ; opened them again, and seemed to shake 
off his pain, as he had done several times before ; life and 
strength came back to his face and he said in a clear firm voice : 
“What time isit ?”’ A thrill went through me ; so he remem- 
bered the time he had fixed himself, and meant to keep to it! 
Evidently his thoughts were busy still, his mind and will were 
as alert as ever. The hour of salvation had come at Iast. 
Some one answered, “‘ It is six o’clock.”” I do not know why, 
but my heart was troubled by the fear of deceiving him, even 
to that extent ; I shrunk from detracting from his merit, or 
from owing the least particle of that supreme act to an im- 
pulse of surprise. 

“Prince, it is not more than five,” I said. 

“Good,” he replied calmly, still dominating himself and 
others, so that all were amazed. 

Then God put a thought into my mind which gave an imper- 
ishable memory to all who witnessed the touching scene. AII 
the household was now up and about, even the child who had 
bidden her dying uncle good-bye the night before, and who was 
to make her first communion in a few hours. It occurred to 
me to let him see her once more. The sight of innocence, 
especially on such a day, is a strong charm which ravishes all 
hearts. It seemed to me that her presence would bring a 
sweet and salutary confidence to the soul about to appear 
before his judge ; be a happy preparation for the great act 
about to be accomplished ; and the first blessing of this great 
day. Little Marie de Talleyrand came down and _ stood 
suddenly in the doorway, at a moment when all our eyes were 
fixed in silent recollection on the sick-bed. She stood there 
pale and timid, with downcast eyes, dressed all in white. 
She looked like the angel of grace and pardon, and when she 
came quickly and all trembling to the old man’s side, every 
heart was touched and not an eye was dry. 

At the sight of her the sudden change in the sick man’s face 
revealed the deep emotion of his heart ; he looked at her with 
a smile, spellbound. The child knelt at his feet and said— 

“Uncle, I am going to pray hard to God for you; I ask 
your blessing.” It was a heart-breaking sight. We, who 
were strangers, drewa little aside that we might not intrude 
upon this last family scene. He raised himself with difficulty 
and said— 
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“ My child, I wish you much happiness in your life, and if I 
can contribute to it in any way I will do it with all my heart.” 

“You can do it by blessing her,” said Mme de Dino. He 
extended his hand above her head and blessed her. The 
child burst into tears. Presently she rose and left the room. 
M. de Talleyrand followed her with his eyes until she was out 
of sight ; then he turned to M. de Bacourt and said— 

““ Here, indeed, we have the two extremities of life: she is 
going to take her first communion and I...” He stopped 
short, closed his eyes and seemed to wish to rest in silence. 
We purposely left him alone for some time. 

But soon six o’clock struck. Then we drew near. The 
long-desired moment had come at last, and we all recovered 
the firmness and gravity inspired and demanded by that 
supreme hour. A last and different scene was to succeed so 
many others, efface their memory, and be their consummation. 

My agitation was no longer due to the cruel anxiety which 
had so often nearly driven me to despair. I was almost sure, 
now, of God’s mercy, and my heart was only stirred by the 
hope that religion and the Church were soon to be consoled 
and one of the most ardent wishes of my faith crowned with 
fulfilment. We came forward: M. de Bacourt supported 
M. de Talleyrand on the right, and the Duc de Valencay on the 
left, Mme de Dino and _ her daughter stood at his feet, M. 
Cruveilhier, his doctor, was behind one curtain of his bed and 
his old servant Hélie behind the other; I stood further off. 
It has been said that the Duc de Poix, M. Molé, M. de Barante, 
M. Royer-Collard, and M. de Saint-Aulaire were also present ; 
this is a mistake. They were outside the door of the room 
behind a half-drawn curtain, and the documents were shown 
to them immediately after M. de Talleyrand’s signature. 
Then Mlle Pauline came forward and said— 

“ It is six o’clock, dear uncle, shall I bring you the papers 
you have promised to sign?” This movement roused him 
from the abstraction in which he had been sunk for some time. 
He raised his head and made a vain effort to raise himself, but 
he was so weak that they had to help him. After waiting a 
moment to recover from this effort he took the pen from Mlle 
Pauline’s hand. 

“Monsieur de Talleyrand,” said Mme de Dino, “shall Iread 
these papers to you before you sign them ? You know what 
they contain, but shall I read them once more? ” 
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“Yes, read,” he replied. Then, as if moved by some superior 
power, all pressed closer round him: God knows with what 
eager attention and anxious hearts! The Prince sat upon the 
edge of his bed, supported by pillows. His demeanour was 
serious, his eyes were raised and steadily fixed in an expression 
of grave attention. Mme de Dino came very close to him, and 
as she read he held up his head firmly without the least sign 
of fatigue ; not only was his mind quite clear, but it may be 
said that he dominated the whole scene. Mlle de Périgord 
had knelt down beside her mother: I stood behind her; M. 
Cruveilhier stood further back in the room, and the old valet 
leant weeping at the foot of the bed. M. de Talleyrand had 
expressly requested that he might be present at that solemn 
hour ; his servants were so numerous that they could not all 
be present, and he had chosen the oldest to represent them, 
and give them a faithful account of what his master had 
said and done before he died. Mme de Dino first read the 
declaration ; you know it, as it was published in the papers. 
It is a long disavowal of the most unfortunate and most cele- 
brated time of his life; and a frank condemnation of the 
century to which he belonged. At each sentence, Mme de 
Dino pointed out that it was his own composition, and he 
made a sign of approval. Some of the things Mme de Dino 
was reading aloud were so serious that I sometimes feared that 
M. de Talleyrand would not be able to endure the wording of 
them. I was tempted to ask Mme de Dino, who was carried 
away by her emotion, to moderate her voice; I feared the 
humiliation would be too great. All those who were present 
at that solemn scene and heard those austere words, are 
unanimous in declaring, and you will agree with them when 
you read it, that M. de Talleyrand at that moment displayed 
admirable courage and truly Christian abnegation. This 
opinion was afterwards confirmed by one of M. de Talleyrand’s 
oldest and most intimate friends, whom I heard exclaim— 

“No one will ever realize the sacrifice and immense effort 
which M. de Talleyrand must have made before he nullified 
his whole life by one stroke of his pen.” 

Indeed, this was the general construction put upon his re- 
tractation. 

“TI cannot forgive him for denying the eighteenth cen- 
tury,”’ said one of the most celebrated politicians of the 
day. 
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“It is the most violent blow we have received for fifty 
years,” said another. 

Therein lay the real meaning, value, and motive of the 
retractation. M. de Talleyrand certainly wished to deplore 
his sins, and be reconciled to the Church and her supreme Head ; 
but he wished expressly to condemn his century, with all ws 
excesses, errors, and aberrations. 

He sat motionless throughout the reading. It is worthy of 
note that this formality was unnecessary. M. de Talleyrand 
had privately weighed and considered everything ; nothing 
was needed but the formal approval of his signature. But it 
was his own wish that these solemn acts should be given a 
public reading ; he had first inquired and been told the names 
of those present ; and certainly there were names and men 
among them high enough to be worthy witnesses of the re- 
paration he had resolved to make to the Church, his century, 
his times, and all honest men. In a word, M. de Talleyrand 
evidently wished that the solemnity of this declaration should 
be worthy of its importance, and that no other affair, of all 
those which he had treated of in his life, should exceed this in 
grandeur and authenticity. 

After the reading of the declaration (which lasted for about 
ten minutes), M. de Talleyrand took the document from Mme 
de Dino ; he took it in his left hand, for all through the reading 
he had held in his right hand the pen which had been given to 
him at first. Then, without the least sign of hesitation or 
uncertainty, without any extraordinary alteration of counte- 
ance, and without uttering a word, he began to write his name 
with a steady hand. The pen made no mark because the ink 
had dried during the reading, and he dipped it himself in the 
ink-pot which some one held for him. Then in perfectly- 
formed characters he signed it with his full signature, which he 
only used in great diplomatic treaties— 

CHARLES MAURICE, PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. 

When the first document was signed M. de Talleyrand 
remarked that certain things which he wished to say to the 
Pope were not to be found in what had just been read. Mme 
de Dino replied that they were in the letter to the Pope which 
she was about to read to him, and he was satisfied with this 
answer. 

Then Mme de Dinoread the letter to the Pope, which was to 
be sent with the declaration. You know this letter also from 
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the papers. The reading was long, and very grave and solemn 
as before. M. de Talleyrand again signed his full signature 
without hesitation. 

We all stood still in silent suspense. One person had knelt 
down at the foot of the bed while the Prince was writing, as 
though overwhelmed with feeling, praying with indescribable 
fervour, weeping and kissing the ground, as though unable to 
rise, and had to be told to rise when the Prince had finished. 
What is this faith which gives such joys! How can we render 
meet thanks to Heaven that sheds such joy on death itself 
through Christian hope, such sweetness on what the world 
calls humiliation ; such grandeur on what it calls weakness f 
such peace and dignity on him who dies in noble repentance 
and generous reconciliation with God; and such a spell of 
potent consolation on the love and tenderness of those who 
look on such a death and are left behind ? 

Mme de Dino took from the Prince’s hand the documents 
which he had just signed. There was one thing wanting which 
others could supply with his consent : that is, the date of the 
declaration. 

“ Prince,” they asked, “ what date do you wish to have put 
to this document ?”” The extraordinary gravity of his count- 
enance, and his solemn and imposing aspect were remarkable 
at that moment. 

“ The week of my discourse at the Academy,” he replied in 
a very decided tone. , 

This answer electrified the whole company ; all were seized 
with admiration at this firmness and the clear self-possession 
of his will, which acted with such calm authority in the very 
jaws of death, deciding alone, with such rigorous and deliber- 
ate decision, the slightest detail of the most important matter 
he had ever had to deal with, as in the days of his prime. 

“ What day was my discourse at the Academy ? ” he added. 

“The 3rd of March,” they replied. 

“Well, put the roth, so that it may be the same week.” 

Thus M. de Talleyrand put the last touch to the proofs of 
the perfect liberty of spirit, judgment, and determination which 
he had constantly displayed in taking this important step, to 
which his very slowness added gravity. 
| If we remember the character shown by Prince Talleyrand 
throughout his life, in the most solemn circumstances, and even 
in his most notorious errors ; if we reflect upon the secret dis- 
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positions of his soul, manifested upon different occasions by 
thoughts of a serious nature, high morality, and Christian 
conscientiousness ; if we call to mind the letter in which he 
resigned his public functions, and spoke of the thoughts sug- 
gested by his great age, and his will which he opened twice 
several months before his death, once to protest against the 
wording which did not clearly condemn his civil marriage, by 
the words: “I thought I was free’’ ; if we remember his clear 
and touching answer to the letter in which I reminded him of 
the illustrious answer of Fénelon, and after which he said: 
“ There is something I must do, I know’ ; if we remember the 
draft of his declaration, written entirely in his own hand, on 
two quarto pages, of his own free will, then submitted to the 
Archbishop, and afterwards considered by him for two days 
and finally adopted ; if we remember, above all, the inflexible 
resolution with which he resisted all efforts to induce him to 
sign it before the hour he had fixed himself, not anticipating it 
by one moment ; finally, if we consider the strength, calm- 
ness, presence of mind, and solemnity with which he completed 
this great act in the presence of numerous witnesses, all worthy 
of confidence, all overwhelmed with surprise and admiration ; 
all these things together, each one of which would carry con- 
viction to every reasonable person of good faith, are a power- 
ful, unanswerable, and invincible proof of M. de Talleyrand’s 
sincerity upon his death-bed, and consequently of the sincerity 
of the documents which declare to the world and the church 
his return to the truth, and his conversion to God. 

According to the wish so positively expressed by M. de 
Talleyrand, the declaration was dated at the time of his 
discourse at the Academy. The superscription was as follows— 


“ Written in Paris on the roth of March, and signed the 17th 
of May, 1838.” 


These words were read to him, and he approved them, in 
the presence of the same witnesses. 

A date is sometimes the merest formality, but it is impossible 
not to see the importance of this one. The Prince’s intention 
in dating his declaration at the time of his Academy discourse 
is very evident. At that time every one had been struck by 
the strength, power, and I might almost say the youthfulness, 
of his mind and faculties; the man who was reported to be 
dying, had proved himself full of life, and astonished the public. 
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A declaration made at such a time owed its force and credit to 
its date. That is why, though it was signed on the r7th of 
May, he wished it to be said that it had been made more than 
two months earlier, and that on the 3rd of March it was 
already decided upon and made, at least in his mind. Thus 
this date is like a last precaution taken by him to protest 
beforehand against any interpretation which might attribute 
his declaration to mental weakness or undue influence. 

M. de Talleyrand’s intention was rightly understood by all 
serious men of good faith. The following was written by one 
whose testimony we have already quoted; he was Talley- 
rand’s intimate friend for a long time, especially in his later 
years, and was his colleague in the Chamber of Peers. 


“The last act of M. de Talleyrand’s life, that Christian retracta- 
tion which gave particular interest to the circumstances of his 
death, has been interpreted in various ways. One thing is cer- 
tain ; that action was performed with perfect presence of mind, 
and with all his faculties unimpaired. Not only was it not pressed 
upon him nor snatched from the weakness of his last moments, 
but it was not even done hastily upon his deathbed; he had 
been contemplating it for a long time.” 


‘Mz. de Barante spoke in the same strain in his eulogy in the 
Chamber of Peers— 


‘‘M. de Talleyrand’s greatest wish was to die in the full pos- 
session of his will and reason. ... He came to the Institute, 
and many of you still remember that solemn and touching occa- 
sion. From that day reflection grew more active, and left him 
no respite... . Such was his state of mind when he was sud- 
denly seized with serious illness, which soon left no hope of his 
recovery. He would not suffer deception, and insisted on know- 
ing the truth. He displayed unfailing courage in the midst of 
suffering ; his mind was never clouded nor his gentleness shaken 
for a single moment. The mental tranquillity, which he always 
cultivated, was never troubled. It was in this state of mind that, 
without weakness, precipitation,!or complaisance, he came to the 
decision to which he had been inclining daily more and more for 
a long time. He wished to die like a Christian. 

“Almost at the last hour of his life the king, yielding to an 
impulse of an old friendship, honoured his deathbed by a visit. 
M. de Talleyrand had still sufficient strength to express his re- 
spectful gratitude. 

“But at the last, according to the ancient device of the Péri- 
gords, ‘ There is no king but God’; and according to his resolu- 
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tion he was assisted by the consolations of religion, which shed 
their sweetness on the calm courage which he maintained in spite 
of suffering and increasing weakness. He passed away amidst 
the prayers and tears of his assembled family.”’ 


Indeed, M. de Talleyrand always had some end in view 
and some very decided intention in the slightest detail of 
every one of his actions, and what I have said of the date 
chosen for his declaration applies also to the hour he fixed 
upon to sign it. It was not from caprice that he postponed 
the moment several times ; it is evident that it was deliberately 
done. We had suspected the motive from the first... . He 
chose between five and six o’clock in the morning, a calm and 
peaceful time, because he thought, very rightly, that the 
dissipated crowd of two hundred visitors who thronged his 
salons in the daytime, were not conducive to the silence and 
recollection required by such an important matter. We have 
even reason to believe that he chose this hour because it 
left him free to admit none but chosen witnesses, and to rid 
himself, for the time being, of those whose presence might 
have grieved him with unpleasant memories and troubled him 
by the comparison of the example of their lives with his duty 
in the hour of death. 

M. de Talleyrand had also a private reason for fixing that 
day and hour. You know that the King visited him on the 
day of his death. He was expected that day at eight in the 
morning. But before this last tribute to the last memory of 
worldly things and affections, M. de Talleyrand wished to 
settle the last and greatest business of his life, forestall the 
trouble which necessarily painful distraction might arouse 
in his soul, and first sign his treaty of peace with God. And 
sign it he did, at the appointed hour. He had kept his word, 
and set everything in order. He was ready. 

The great act being thus happily completed, I thought it 
best to leave the sick man to rest for a while. He had just 
made a great effort, and in spite of his strong soul, or rather 
because of it, he could not possibly have formally disavowed 
the whole of his long life without a violent internal struggle. 
His external calm must have been an added effort. Therefore, 
I thought I ought to let him rest. Indeed, the condition 
into which he had relapsed after his signature, made rest 
necessary ; his eyes were closed, and his utter exhaustion 
showed the violent effort it must have cost him to master 

cc 
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and shake off his pain. Our eyes rested with tenderness on 
the old man, now made venerable in our sight by age and cruel 
suffering, and by an act of real virtue. While he had forced 
us to admire the dignity and courage which he displayed in 
the last and most solemn action of his life, overwhelmed with 
astonishment and respect, we had forgotten for a moment that 
death was also present like an invisible witness. But now we 
remembered it once more and our fears awoke again. We all 
withdrew, myself among the rest, and left him to those whose 
tender and anxious care was such a precious help to him in his 
pain. 

What a memory these brief scenes of alternating lively joy 
and agonizing fear have left behind! I withdrew, and alone 
on my knees I thanked God for His mercy and begged him to 
finish His work. For the Prince’s confession, though there 
was no longer any obstacle to it, weighed on my mind; my 
soul was both calm and sad ; I prayed with all my heart. I 
had never felt so zealous for the eternal salvation of this soul, 
which had just given us the promised consolation with so 
much generosity. It seemed to me that zeal on my part was 
no longer charity but justice, and that the Church, whose 
minister I was, to which he had just made such striking repara- 
tion owed him devotion, zeal, and love, and should spare no 
pains to bring about his complete reconciliation with God. 
There would not be much difficulty about his confession after 
what had happened ; he had signed the important documents 
addressed to the Sovereign Pontiff, which had made his peace 
with the Church, as an indispensable preliminary to the peace 
he wished to make with God before his death. It would be 
all the easier for him to make his confession after the intimate 
conversations which had happily commenced and prepared him 
for it during the two preceding days. M. de Talleyrand had 
been seriously occupied with it several days beforehand. You 
know that they found on the table by his bed, a book which I 
had given him a fortnight before ; it was a Journée du Chrétien, 
extraite des ceuvres de Bossuet. This book contains an admir- 
able preparation for death ; some one had the curiosity to 
open it and found that he had marked the page which bears 
this title: The Christian prepares his last confession before 
death. This fact needs no comment, and plainly shows that 
M. de Talleyrand had no illusions in his own mind about his 
state, and what was the nature of his thoughts, 
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I hastened to give the news to the Archbishop, knowing that 
he was extremely anxious. 

I took him M. de Talleyrand’s declaration and letter to the 
Sovereign Pontiff myself. It was to bring him the greatest 
joy he hoped for on earth. I informed him of all that had 
occurred, and asked his prayers and advice for the completion 
of the work of mercy and salvation. 

I returned about eight o’clock ; there was great commotion 
in the house, which penetrated even to the sickroom, where 
every one was busy about the invalid; the King had been 
announced. 

I withdrew once more, deeply regretting that his confession 
had not preceded this visit. I dreaded anything in the nature 
of a shock, in his weak state. 

You know what passed at this interview, my friend; M. 
de Talleyrand had once more recovered his self-possession 
and power of speech. The interview was short and he was 
much moved by it. Madame Adelaide, who accompanied the 
King, remained a little longer than he did, but half an hour 
later the former mournful stillness reigned again in the Hotel 
Talleyrand. 

This visit had a great effect upon the Prince. He fell into an 
alarming state of exhaustion ; there was a great change in his 
appearance, and though his breathing showed that there was 
still a good deal of life in him, he did not answer when spoken 
to. I was sent for and came with haste ; and was struck to 
the heart at this sad sight. What was to be done? Wait 
and pray: I rightly thought that his state was perhaps only 
the accidental effect of extraordinary emotion. I wish I could 
describe to you, my friend, the tender care and pious vigilance 
which were lavished upon him. I wish those men, who so 
sadly despise the divine authority of religion, could have seen 
the holy and touching devotion of these Christian souls, and 
the sacred character it gave in their sight to the old man 
already so dear to them by natural ties. M. de Talleyrand 
did well to call his young niece his guardian angel, for no words 
can express the constancy and gentleness, the tender assidu- 
ity with which she watched at his side. Her simple and naive 
piety by the side of the dying man was a truly angelic sight. 
At a moment when he was suffering acute pain she hung round 
his neck a medal of the Blessed Virgin ; it was one of those 
miraculous medals of the Immaculate Conception which have 
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become so celebrated in France within the last few years. 
Perhaps you will be surprised to hear that M. de Talleyrand 
habitually carried two about him ; a silver one, given him by 
his cousin, Mlle de Chabannes, a Carmelite nun, and a copper 
one, sent him by Mme de Marbceuf, a good and holy nun of 
the Sacred Heart, whom he had known from childhood. By 
a singular coincidence these medals had both been given to 
him that very year, and he had constantly carried them about 
him. On the day after his death both were found in a com- 
partment of his purse. He sometimes displayed them with 
simplicity, and, a fortnight before his death, he showed them 


to one of his nephews, saying: “‘ You see, I always carry 
them.” He died, at last, protected by the miraculous image 
of Mary. 


This medal is now in my possession ; they were kind enough 
to give it to me, and I habitually wear it asa cherished and 
precious souvenir. 

Some of the circumstances of all this were truly providential. 
Besides the beautiful coincidence of a first communion that 
very day, you must know that the blessed articles, for which 
he thanked the Pope in his letter, arrived from Rome that 
very day, a few hours after his signature, and were presented 
to him with the Holy Father’s blessing, as if in exchange for 
the consolation he had just given him. 

The sick man remained in the same condition for two hours 
after the King’s visit. My anxiety and embarrassment were 
at their height, when I received a letter from the Archbishop 
which revived my courage. It was so full of apostolic zeal, 
and the heartfelt joy of lively faith, that my own zeal and faith 
were re-animated by it. This letter was sent by Providence ; 
it served as an opening with the Prince. I drew near and 
addressed him. 

‘Prince,’ I began. At these words he opened his 
eyes and fixed them upon me ; he even tried to smile. ‘ Prince, 
the Archbishop asks me to tell you how much you are in his 
thoughts, how grieved he is at your condition, and how dear 
you are to him... .” 

As he listened he seemed to be moved by lively gratitude, 
his countenance wore that indefinably sad yet tender expres- 
sion which sometimes appears so touchingly upon the faces of 
the dying. He found strength to speak once more, and said 
in a distinct but feeble voice— 


— —--~ 
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“T am very grateful for the Archbishop’s kindness; I 
thank him . . . very much.” 

Bs interrupted him to spare him the fatigue of a prolonged 
effort. 

“The Archbishop praises God, above all, for your courage 
in consoling religion and setting your conscience at rest.’’ 
Then I added: ‘“ Yes, Prince, this morning you gave great 
consolation to the Church ; now I come in the Church’s name 
to offer you the last consolation of faith and the last succour 
of religion. You have reconciled yourself with the Catholic 
Church which you had afflicted ; the moment has come to 
reconcile yourself to God by confession and sincere repentance 
of all the sins of your life.” 

Then he made a movement as if to advance towards me; I 
came closer and he instantly seized my hands in both his own 
and pressed them with extraordinary strength and emotion. 
He held them thus all the time he was making his confession, 
and I even had to make a considerable effort to disengage my 
hand when the moment came to give him absolution. 

He received it with such humility, faith and feeling that it 
drew tears from my eyes, and, doubtless, touched the heart of 
God, drawing down mercy and pardon upon that humbled 
head. 

God knows the secrets of all hearts, but I beg Him to give 
to those who have thought fit to doubt M. de Talleyrand’s 
sincerity, and I ask for them at the hour of death, such dispo- 
sitions as I saw in M. de Talleyrand, as he lay dying, the remem- 
brance of which is engraved upon my memory for ever. 

I could not tear myself away from him after giving him abso- 
lution ; some powerful bond seemed to keep me by his side. 
Yet it was necessary to let him rest after an effort which must 
have been very fatiguing in his weak state. I was about to 
withdraw when he raised his failing eyes to mine, and called 
me back ; then hetook my hand affectionately once more and 
said, very distinctly— 

~ Be sure and tell the Archbishop. .. .” 

He continued speaking, but his weakness was so great that 
his voice was inaudible. The Duc de Valencay, M. de Bacourt, 
who was supporting his head, and I, all bent closer, and I 
said— 

“ Prince, what do you wish me to tell the Archbishop ? ”’ 

He made a fresh effort and repeated— 
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“ Be sure and tell him that I . . .” and though his lips con- 
tinued moving for some time we could not catch the sense of 
the words he was evidently uttering. 

I went on myself, to spare him this effort which it was 
painful to witness— 

“Prince, the Archbishop is certainly very much attached 
to you and all your family ; you know his love and veneration 
for Cardinal Périgord, your uncle.” Then the Duc de 
Valengay continued— 

“You know, uncle, that the Archbishop has always been 
very much attached to you, in particular.” 

“So much so,’ I said, “ that he told me this morning that 
he would willingly give his life for you.’”’ At these words he 
showed great emotion, and with a great effort said quite 
distinctly— 

“Tell him he can find a much better use for it!’”’ The 
feeling with which he said this touched all three of us to the 
heart and drew tears from our eyes. After this he fell into a 
sort of stupor, and we refrained from disturbing his sad and 
ominous repose. 

However, I did not delay long before giving him Extreme 
Unction ; at that moment his room was crowded, not only 
with his family but with numerous friends who gathered 
round his death-bed. 

All gazed upon him in silence; some marvelling at the 
miracle of grace and mercy wrought by God in this soul ; 
others admiring the peaceful magnanimity with which the 
illustrious old man faced death. I anointed his eyes, which 
he closed, his lips, and breast ; he was evidently quite con- 
scious, and frequently gave us touching proofs of it until he 
breathed his last. One in particular I shall never forget: I 
thought it best not to recite the Litany of the Saints until I 
had finished anointing him; then I knelt down at some dis- 
tance. The prayer occupied all my attention and I only 
glanced at him from time to time. As I recited the Litany 
aloud, many of those present answered the responses ; for I 
must say that all were moved beyond expression, and several 
were in tears. Suddenly they interrupted my prayer, 
for they had noticed that he was answering himself and repeat- 
ing the words of the Litany: pray for me ; have mercy upon 
me. When I reached St. Maurice, among the holy martyrs, 
and pronounced his name, he recognized his patron saint ; 
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we saw him bow his head, and his glance and smile turned 
towards me to signify that he was joining in my prayer. Then 
he closed his eyes once more, but the movement of his lips 
showed that he was still uniting himself with our intention and 
praying with us. Presently, when I came to St. Charles, 
among the holy pontiffs, the same thing happened in a manner 
as marked as before: his eyes sought mine; he evidently 
found consolation in letting me see how these prayers touched 
him. 

I continued praying by his side. I was absorbed in my 
prayers and only glanced at him now and then. I was told, 
afterwards, that he prayed continually with us, and from time 
to time cast a look of deep serenity upon me, accompanied by 
a sweet smile. Certainly, during the last few hours of his 
life, I had frequent cause to admire the constant kindness, or I 
should say, the religious confidence and affection with which 
he sought and looked at me. I sometimes moved a little way 
from the bed, out of discretion . . . directly he felt that I 
was not beside him his dim eyes glanced anxiously around and 
would not rest till I drew near again. 

Towards three o’clock, seeing that the hour had come, I 
began to say the prayers for the dying. Though M. de 
Talleyrand had come to his last moment he was evidently 
quite conscious ; and even prayed with admirable humility 
and fervour. Some one drew my attention to it, saying: 
“Monsieur Abbé, look how he is praying!” I looked at 
him and I was struck by the expression of faith, piety, repent- 
ance, and humble contrition impressed upon his face. They 
were still supporting his head, but his hands were clasped in 
supplication ; he was praying like the lowliest Christian, like a 
man who feels himself guilty and sinful, but seemed to see the 
Divine mercy close at hand. I confess that at that moment I 
was as deeply impressed as though I had seen that Divine 
mercy bending over him. I could not help interrupting the 
public prayers for a moment to pray silently in my own heart 
and render great thanks to God. I could not take my eyes 
off him. I shall never forget that impression. I gazed at him 
in silence as he lay praying, amidst the tears of all around him. 
I thought to myself: while some weep over him, and others 
outside regard him with curiosity and indifference, injurious 
doubts, and perhaps outrageous insult, the world is nothing to 
him, its judgments are vain ; and in the soul, masked by that 
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pale face, whose features are soon to be defaced, in that soul, 
so long steeped in guilt, perhaps, a miracle of infinite power 
and mercy is being wrought . . . the grace and charity of 
God abound . .. gratitude, faith, repentance, and hope 
revive : here is a regenerated creature : a child of God recon- 
ciled to his Father . . . a shriven soul! .. . 

Then I recalled with joy the beautiful words of Fénelon, 
which I know by heart, so often have I offered them in conso- 
lation to the sad of heart. M. de Talleyrand might have read 
them in the volumes I sent him, and at that moment they 
were perfectly applicable to him— 


“God knows the clay of which we are made, and has pity on 
His poor children. However far he has been carried away by 
the torrent of passion and example, we may still say of him what 
the Church says in the prayers for the dying: O God; he hath 
believed and hoped in Thee. A remnant of faith and religious 
principle which are lost in the noise of excited passion, are sud- 
denly roused in a moment of great danger. This extremity sud- 
denly dispels all the illusions of life, draws back a kind of curtain, 
and recalls all truths that have grown dim. If God acts but ever 
so little on the heart at such a moment, its first movement is to 
have recourse to His mercy. God has no need of time or speech 
to make Himself heard and felt. He calls His creature by name, 
and the creature returns to Him. That ineffable word is all- 
powerful ; it creates a clean heart and renews a right spirit within 
the bowels. Weak men who only see the outside require pre- 
paration, formal acts, and express resolutions. God requires 
but an instant to accomplish all and to see what He has done.” 


After I had abandoned myself for a time to the joy of these 
consoling thoughts, I continued slowly reciting the prayers. 
I purposely hesitated a moment before the little prayer that 
follows the invocation of the names of the Saints, and I could 
see that his lips moved regularly at each interval, and that 
he was completing each invocation by the words: Deliver 
me, O Lord! ‘His look of devotion would have touched 
the hardest heart,” says a witness of this scene. His lips 
moved ceaselessly in prayer; he sometimes opened his eyes, 
and then closed them again as if to recollect himself ; it was 
quite evident that all the faculties of his soul were unimpaired. 

When this solemn prayer was ended, each member of his 
family came forward and kissed his hand. It was a religious 
and touching sight. Thus does religion make the dying 
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sacred, and doubly dear to the most desolate hearts, by 
mingling sweetness and comfort with their sorrow, even in the 
presence of death! He recognized each of his dear ones per- 
fectly ; his eyes told them so. God gave him the consolation 
at least of feeling many tears shed upon his failing hands. 

But now the last moment was approaching. Death was 
present. I began the prayers for the dying once more. But 
at that moment, what prayers! What tears! What a 
silence! No words, my friend, can describe the scene around 
that bed of death. When I opened my breviary to read the 
beautiful prayer of the Church for the Christian in his agony, 
my voice broke, in spite of my efforts, and as my eyes fell 
upon that countenance discoloured by death, I had not strength 
to speak. At last, bya violent effort, I managed to pronounce 
the opening words in a broken and trembling tone: Go forth, 
O Christian soul. At these words, as I stopped, choked with 
emotion, the numerous company that filled the room fell 
suddenly upon their knees, with a unanimous and spontane- 
ous movement. In spite of the general emotion, deep recollec- 
tion prevailed ; the silence was only broken by the sobs of 
those who could not restrain them. Then I repeated the 
words once more— 


““Go forth, O Christian soul ...in the name of God the 
Father almighty, who created thee ; in the name of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of the living God, who redeemed thee; in the name of 
the Holy Ghost who sanctified thee.” 


I repeated these words in French, so that every one might 
understand them and taste the charm of divine mercy which 
they breathe forth. I cannot express the deep and religious 
attention with which they listened to the sublime farewell of 
the Church to her dying children... . 


“Go forth, O Christian soul, out of this world, and may thy 
place be this day in peace and thine abode in Holy Sion. May 
Jesus Christ, who was crucified for thee, deliver thee from tor- 
ments. May Jesus Christ, who vouchsafed to die for thee, deliver 
thee from everlasting death. May the Good Shepherd acknow- 
ledge thee among his sheep. Mayest thou behold thy Redeemer 
face to face. Mayest thou gaze with blessed eyes upon the open 
vision of the truth . . . for ever and ever!” 


The celestial sweetness of these words, falling on a head so 
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long and deeply guilty, went to every heart, but the general 
emotion reached its height, and was attested by an outburst 
of sobs and tears, when I said the following words, to which the 
circumstances gave, as it were, a character of personal mercy— 


“Acknowledge, O Lord, Thy creature, consecrated by the 
sign of Thy cross and nourished in the bosom of Thy Church with 
the word of truth. Forgive, most merciful God, the sins of his 
youth and remember not his former iniquities and excesses, which 
through the heat of evil passion he hath at any time committed, 
but according to Thy great mercy be mindful of him in the bright- 
ness of Thy glory. For although he hath sinned, he hath hoped 
and believed in thee and faithfully adored Thee as his God and 
Saviour.” 


As I concluded these words my voice, which had risen in 
a kind of involuntary exaltation, yielded to my emotion. I 
faltered and could only let my tears speak for me. All were 
weeping around me, and at that sad moment, our troubled 
souls could only find relief in silent tears. Oh! my friend, 
how annihilated one feels at such a sight! How all earthly 
thoughts fall silent! Everything vanishes, leaving only God, 
the Lord of life and death. That chamber of death seemed a 
sanctuary to every one of us. We were overwhelmed with 
sorrow, and dumb with a sort of respect and religious fear, and 
because we could find no fitting words to say. The magnifi- 
cent and penetrating words of Religion dominated us with 
supernatural force, and shed a holy and divine consecration 
on that last scene. 

Now the sad consummation was taking place before our 
eyes, which were fixed on his pale and motionless lips. A 
moment before we had seen him, during the public prayers of 
his agony, opening and closing his eyes, following what was 
going on with perfect intelligence, and answering us with 
the smile that never forsook him till death. Suddenly his 
strength went from him, and his head fell forward. Then 
M. de Bacourt, one of the most honourable men whom divine 
Providence had placed beside him in his last moments, gently 
tried to raise and support his head. The hand of the dying 
man, already cold, grasped his friend’s hand and pressed it 
hard once more ; he turned his eyes to his, and gave no further 
sign of life. All knew that this was the last and knelt around 
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his bed, watching the movement of his lips, and then we saw 
them close for ever. Talleyrand had done with life and 
suffering. 

It was the 17th day of May, 1838, at five and twenty minutes 
to four in the afternoon. M. de Talleyrand was born on the 
2nd of February, 1754, and had therefore lived eighty-four 
years, three months, and fifteen days. 


Now, dear friend, I have finished the task which I under- 
took for you, and which was not devoid of sweetness to me. 
Here you have the faithful and authentic record of every cir- 
cumstance of that death, which made almost as much stir in 
the world as the life whose course it ended. M. de Talleyrand 
is now before God! I firmly hope that God has received him, 
in His mercy, and has continued to bestow upon him the bless- 
ings so visibly showered upon the end of his long career. 
I venture to hope that his death will be dear to Religion which 
it satisfies and to the Church which it consoles. 

Had I the inclination or leisure I might now dwell upon the 
strange passions excited by this death, but I will not do so; I 
only wish to forget them. For your consolation, and my own 
I would rather tell you what high-minded and honourable 
men, of every shade of opinion, thought of M. de Talleyrand’s 
Christian death ; but it is not forme todoso. But that you 
may be acquainted with every circumstance of worthy interest 
in connexion with this consoling event, I will confine myself to 
informing you of the public and official acts of the Archbishop, 
as well as his personal and intimate feelings in this important 
matter. In the wisdom of his measures, the unction of his 
words, and the pious effusion of his gratitude to God, you will 
recognize the characteristic truth, uprightness and faith which 
so eminently distinguished that noble and holy prelate. You 
will also find fresh proof of what I have already pointed out to 
you. Though admirable tact kept the Archbishop from M, 
de Talleyrand’s side in his last hours, his solicitude never 
faltered for one moment. Though he was not present at the 
last great scene, he presided over it, and inspired everything, 
as befitted one who for twenty years had never ceased labour- 
ing for a single day and offering his prayers and life to God to 
obtain the accomplishment of this great work of mercy. 

He wrote the following words to the Sovereign Pontiff— 


“For myself, bowing my head into the dust, I constantly ex- 
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claim with the Psalmist: Misericordiam et judicium cantabo tubi 
Domine. The help of the Blessed Virgin seems to me so manifest 
in the whole of this affair that I cannot refrain from continuing 
the canticle in her honour: Psallam et intelligam in via immacu- 
lata. It is she, indeed, who by her intercession has opened for 
us the way of repentance and return, and I hope of a blessed 
eternity, whatever expiation divine justice may exact in the next 
world. 

“ After this great favour by which the Lord has deigned to 
grant the prayer of my twenty years’ Episcopate, I do not know 
that I have any further hold on life, and if I may not be per- 
mitted to echo the prayer of St. Monica: Nulla jam re delector 
in hac vita, et cur hic sim, nescio.... Unum erat quod in hac 
vita aliquantulum immorari cupiebam ut te christianum catholicum 
uiderem prius quam morerer.” 


Here we find that holy detachment, generous sacrifice of 
life, and, we may say it now, the sad and gentle presentiment 
of death, which was so soon to be justified— 


“For my part,” he wrote, “I only wish to live by gratitude, 
should God lend me life; if not, I will exclaim in peace: Nunc 
dimittis quia viderunt oculi mei salutare. ... Ihopeso, at least ; 
the circumstances of all this seem to me miraculous. I constantly 
repeat : O quam bonus et suavis est spiritus tuus in omnibus / 

“ Casting myself at the feet of the Holy Father, I implore His 
blessing until the end of my pilgrimage.” 


A few hours before Prince Talleyrand breathed his last, the 
Archbishop had sent his letter and declaration to Rome. At 
the same time he wrote the following letter to the Sovereign 
Pontiff— 


““Most Hoty FatHER,— 

“In a letter of the 6th of April to Cardinal Lambruschini, I 
had the honour of informing your Holiness of the state of Prince 
Talleyrand’s health and the disposition of his soul, which had 
been manifest to me for some time. I even sent the draft of a 
declaration, to which I hoped to get his signature. I asked for 
instructions as to how far I might exceed or fall short of a given 
limit in dealing with this grave and delicate matter, in which 
nothing less was at stake than the salvation of a soul and the 
honour of the Church. H. E., the Internuncio in France, in- 
formed me that my letter had been received, and that I would 
receive an answer; but none has reached me by to-day, the 
17th of May. 

“ However, as the sick man grew worse and time was pressing, 
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left to my own judgment and weighed down by a responsibility 
which I fully realize, whatever might be the issue of this event 
which has no parallel in history, I did not cease exerting all my 
influence to obtain a declaration which should satisfy the Church 
and my conscience, and enable me to exercise the extraordinary 
faculties with which your Holiness was pleased to invest me in 
1835, without deviating from the instructions then given to me. 

‘After the matter had been broached, and serious conferences 
had taken place, through the ministry of those about Prince 
Talleyrand, who lavished their care upon him with touching 
solicitude, and by the help of the Duchesse de Dino, his niece, 
and Mlle Pauline de Périgord, his grandniece, whose devotion 
to religion has been most perfect and admirable on this occasion, 
I received a declaration from Prince Talleyrand, written in his 
own hand. It seemed to me that this ought to be divided into 
two separate documents; the first containing his declaration, 
and the second containing a brief explanation of his conduct, 
which the Prince was anxious to give the Sovereign Pontiff, in 
the form of a letter. This division was adopted; the two docu- 
ments, which lay for two days awaiting signature, were signed 
by the Prince at six o’clock this morning, with great firmness, 
calmness, and presence of mind, before several witnesses, whose 
names lend greater solemnity and authority to the signature, 
To prove with what deliberation he had come to this decision, 
the Prince wished two dates to be put upon these documents, 
the roth of March, the day they were written, and to-day, the 
17th of May, the day they were signed. The Prince publicly 
declared his formal wish that the date of the roth of March should 
be affixed to his declaration, because he delivered a discourse at 
the Academy about that time, as a proof that he was in full 
possession of all his faculties. This circumstance was remarked 
by many responsible witnesses. 

“The death of Prince Talleyrand seems to me an event of 
importance to religion, and I think the Church may claim it as 
her own. God can sound the hearts and loins of men, and his 
thoughts are, doubtless, above our thoughts, and His judgments 
impenetrable. Yet may we not look upon what he has per- 
mitted to occur, in these our days, as a mitigation of the afflictions 
of His Church, and a consolation in her misfortunes ? 

“ Prostrate at your feet I implore your apostolic blessing, and 
remain, 

“Most holy Father, the most humble, obedient, and devoted 
son and servant of your Holiness. 

‘‘ Signed : + HyacinTHE Louis, 
** Archbishop of Parts. 


“Paris, May 17th, 1838. “3 o’clock in the afternoon,” 
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As soon as he received the news of M. de Talleyrand’s death, 
the Archbishop wrote again to the Sovereign Pontiff, as 
follows— 


“Most Hoty FatHEr,— 

“An hour after the letter which I had the honour of writing 
to your Holiness, Prince Talleyrand passed away. He died to- 
day, the 17th of this month, at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
assisted by Abbé Dupanloup, one of my Grand Vicars, whom I 
thought I could authorize to administer the Sacraments of the 
Church in consequence of the two documents signed by him this 
morning, which were delivered to me, and sent by me to your 
Holiness. 

“The Holy Father will be consoled to hear that, after having 
made satisfaction, the Prince proved not only easy of access, but 
full of kind feeling towards the priest who offered him the succour 
of his ministry in the pain and agony of death. He received 
absolution and Extreme Unction publicly, that is, in the presence 
of members of his family and many others, who knelt, weeping 
and praying, round his bed. The Prince was conscious to the 
last, and followed the prayers with attention, humility, and fer- 
vour. More than once, especially at the invocations of his patron 
saints, St. Charles and St. Maurice, his eyes sought those of the 
priest with expression, and his lips moved in the responses in a 
very marked manner. Abbé Dupanloup, who never left his side, 
assures me that he looks upon all that occurred as a very visible 
mark of divine mercy, and particularly as a striking effect of the 
intercession of the Blessed Virgin, whose image the sick man 
was wearing. For the medal of the Immaculate Conception 
hung round his neck for the last six hours of his life. God seems 
to have showered upon the dying man every kind of grace and 
consolation. One of his nieces made her first communion that 
morning. The kind messages which your Holiness sent by his 
nephew, Count Alexandre de Périgord, were given him, and the 
blessed rosaries for the Duchesse de Dino, and Mlle Pauline de 
Périgord, her daughter, arrived a few hours before his death, 
so that the Apostolic blessing came as a happy climax to all the 
rest. 

“ Prostrate at the feet of your Holiness, I beg, once more, your 
Apostolic blessing, and remain, most Holy Father, the very 
humble, obedient, and devoted son and servant of your Holiness, 

“ Signed : + Hyacinrue Louts, 


“ Archbishop of Paris. 


“Paris, May 17th, 1838. 
“rr o'clock at night.” 
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With this letter, my friend, I will conclude this long narra- 
tive. 
Wholly yours in Jesus Christ, 
F. DUPANLOUP, 
Priest. 
P.S.—I enclose a copy of Prince Talleyrand’s declaration 
and letter to the Holy Father. 


1 Here Abbé Dupanloup gave the text of the two documents, for 
which see my chapter : The Conversion and death of M. de Talleyrand, 
PP. 325-326. (B. de L.) 
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